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Bank, Columbus, Ga., took second prize 
in the eighteen-hole division, with a score 
of eleven strokes below par. The fol- 
lowing men sent in scores of five or more 
strokes below par for the courses played: 

G. H. Allen, McDowell National 
Bank Sharon, Penn., 9; W. E. Bender, 
First National Bank, Muskogee, Okla., 5; 
J. P. Solomon, First National Bank, 
Muskogee, Okla., 5. 

Second prize in the nine-hole course 
division went to Earl L. Pierce, Corn 
Belt Bank, Bloomington, IIl., with a se- 
lected score of eight strokes below par. 
J. M. Davidson of the First National 
Bank, Glasco, Kan., would have tied for 
second prize had he not automatically 
been eliminated as a prize winner by 
having won the nine-hole course tourna- 
ment last year. 

Scores of 5 or more strokes below par 
on nine-hole courses were turned in by 
other players as follows: 

C. F. Rauscher, Iowa National Bank, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 7 strokes below par; 
Rome T. Calendar, Farmers Trust and 
Savings Bank, Marion, Ind., 7; George 
F. Palmer, Vancouver National Bank, 
Vancouver, Wash., 6; A. H. Humes, 
Corn Belt Bank, Bloomington, IIl., 6; 
Frank Sparrow, American State Bank, 
Bloomington, Ill., 6; J. E. Hockensmith, 
Union National Bank, Bartlesville, 
Okla., 6; Fred E. Martin, State Bank 
of Hoiles and Sons, Greenville, Iil., 5. 


EMPLOYES TO CONTROL BANK 
OF ITALY 


More than $2,000,000 worth of stock 
of the Bank of Italy, San Francisco, 
Calif., has been purchased by employes 


of that institution, with a view to passing 


ultimate control of the bank to the mem- 
bers of the organization. A total of 4454 
shares of stock have been bought by em- 
ployes at $450 a share, a price almost 
$10 below the present market price. 

_ The plan, in which the bank is assist- 
ing, calls for the turning over of 40 
per cent. of the net’ profits of the bank 


each six months to the stock purchase 
fund, to which the employes will also 
contribute from their salaries. 

During the first half of 1926 $650,000 
was set aside for the plan—$497,000 
being paid out of profits and the rest re- 
ceived from employes. Every staff mem- 
ber has taken part and has thus become 
a part owner in the Bank of Italy. 


BOOK REVIEW 


BusINEss CORRESPONDENCE HANDBOOK. 
Edited by James H. Picken. Chicago 
and New York.: A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany. $7.50. 


LIkE the scientist who, while admitting 
that death is bound to come, does his best 
to prolong life by laying-down rules of 
health, James H. Picken, in his “Business 
Correspondence Handbook,” begins with 
the premise that since no two situations 
are exactly alike success can never be 
assured, and goes on to lay down tested 
rules of business letter writing which 
minimize chances of failure. 

Being himself a lecturer in advertising, 
the author is essentially interested in 
business correspondence that sells (direct 
advertising) and this makes up his book, 
with the exception of three chapters— 
one each on routine business correspond- 
ence, letters of adjustment and letters 
of collection. 

The opening chapters of the book dis- 
tinguish between direct and other forms 
of advertising, deal with the development 
of business correspondence into the huge 
factor it is in present day business, take 
up its modern uses and present success- 
ful types of each of them. The opening, 
the body and the conclusion of the letter 
are considered in detail. 

Throughout the remainder of the book 
the different types of business letters are 
considered and analyzed with regard to 
the uses to which they are put and the 
results achieved. These are illustrated by 
250 examples of business correspondence 
taken from successful campaigns, the re- 
sults of which have been accurately de- 
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Are your 
windows 
bringing in 
business ? 


Banks all over the country are waking 
up to the tremendous new-business 
possibilities of window displays. At- 
tractive, scientifically arranged dis- 
plays actually bring folks into your 
bank and create business for all de- 
partments. How this is done is 


described in 


101 Window 
Displays 


By M. E. Chase 


This book is not based on theory or 
guess-work but is the result of many 
years’ study by the author and a care- 
ful investigation of the methods used 
by banks and investment houses that 
have been most successful. 


A feature of the book is the careful 
description of 101 original displays for 
all departments of banking. 


But don't take our word for this. 
Send for and examine this book at 
your own desk at our risk. Mail the 


coupon helow TODAY. 








Bankers Publishing Company, 

71 Murray Street, New York. 
You may send me a copy of 101 
WINDOW DISPLAYS by M. E. 
Chase on 10 days’ approval. At the 
end of 10 days I will either send you 
my check for $2.50 or return the book. 

















termined. Seventy charts add to the value 
of the book and to its clearness. 

An interesting chapter is that on the 
psychology of effective letter writing in 
which the author attempts to run to earth 
what every writer of direct advertising 
is seeking—that “indefinable something” 
which keeps one letter from following its 
fellows into the wastebasket. He admits 
that ofttimes when psychologically a red 
sheet is in order, a blue one pulls better 
results; that a poorer layout may bring as 
profitable returns as a better one. Yet 
even this admission is clouded by the fact 
that no two letters are sent out under 
exactly the same conditions, with the ex- 
ception of their color, so that what 
seemed to have been better results from 
the blue paper may have been because 
of the date of mailing, or business condi- 
tions, or the weather—a result in spite of 
the paper, rather than because of it. 

While Mr. Picken mentions all the 
commonly practiced methods of getting 
attention, such as orange letterheads, 
pointing fingers and three-cornered en- 
velopes, he does not wax enthusiastic 
over “stunts,” many of which he admits 
are flat failures. And he mentions one 
point which, for the good of humanity, 
might well be underlined, printed in red 
ink and sent to many business corre’ 
spondents, i. e., that the “great letters 
which have been developed and used in 
the last quarter century have very gen’ 
erally been devoid of all tricks or de- 
vices, being simple, clear appeals that 
won attention because they showed the 
reader advantages to be gained.” 


NEW BOOKS 


ADEQUATE TABLES OF BOND VALUES. 
Boston: Financial Publishing Co. lea. 
$18. 

Business ETHICS; A MANUAL OF MoD 
ERN Morals. By James Melvin Lee. 
N. Y.: Ronald Press. $3.25. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS 
Etuics. By Everett William Lord. 
N. Y.: Ronald Press. $2.75. 
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Editorial Comment 


SOME OBJECTIONS TO BRANCH BANKING 


URTHER extension of branch 
Pressking by the national banks, as 

proposed in the McFadden Bill, 
naturally gives rise to the question of 
popularizing these additional offices with 
the public. In many of the states people 
are already familiar with branch banks, 
and as it is in these states that the 
national banks would operate branches 
should this bill become a law, the task of 
educating the people to use these new 
branches ought to be an easy one, since 
they have already been accustomed to 
state bank branches. If the latter have 
been found serviceable, and have become 
popular—as seems to be a fair inference 
from the rapid increase in their numbers 
—there is every reason to believe that 
branches of the national banks will have 
equally plain sailing. 

What have been the main objections to 
branch banking? 

First, undoubtedly, that it tends to- 
ward banking monopoly by concentrat- 
ing banking in the hands of a few big 
banks. This tendency does exist, at least 
to a considerable extent, where the 
branches cover an entire country; but it 
can hardly apply, except in the imme- 
diate vicinity, where the branches are 
confined to the same city as the parent 
bank. Outside this limit independent 
banks would exist as usual. The advo- 
cates of branch banks will contend that 
even where banking is concentrated in 
the hands of a few big institutions, as in 
England, Australia and Canada, com- 
petition among them is still keen. 

A second objection that has been 
vigorously urged against branch bank- 
ing is that it represents absentee bank- 
ing; that deposits of a certain community 


are collected, not to be employed in the 
first instance for the benefit of that 
community, but to be disposed of as the 
general manager, located at some distant 
head office, may see fit; and that the 
manager of a local branch can have 
neither the knowledge of local affairs nor 
the sympathy with local enterprises as 
present executives and boards of di- 
rectors have. It is sometimes admitted 
that a branch manager who judged of 
loan offerings purely from the stand- 
point of their safety and_ liquidity, 
might keep the assets of a branch in 
better shape than do local officials who 
are subject to bias on account of their 
intense interest in local business enter- 
prises. Those who make this admission 
do not regard this advantage as affording 
a proper equivalent for the surrender of 
the present “independent” or “unit” 
banking system. 

It must be conceded that these ob- 
jections are too serious to be lightly dis- 
missed. And, should further extension 
of branch banking be authorized, it will 
become necessary for the banks establish- 
ing branches to meet them. Possibly, 
branch banking here may develop on 
somewhat different lines than have been 
followed in other countries. A case is 
recalled where the manager of a branch 
of an American bank vigorously pro- 
claimed that the deposits received at his 
branch were under his own control, 
without interference from the head of- 
fice. But should such a rule be applied 
to all branches, it would cut both ways. 
If deposits of one bank could not be 
transferred to another, it would result 
in a glut of money at one place while a 
scarcity existed at another. The bank 
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would then be prevented from using its 
funds where they could be employed to 
the best advantage. 

To overcome the objection to import- 
ed managers the local managers might 
all be chosen from home talent; but 
again, especially in small towns where 
a branch might operate where an inde- 
pendent bank would hardly be justified, 
this might deprive the branch of the 
services of a competent manager. If as 
a result of the extension of branch bank- 
ing a good many bank officers lost their 
jobs, they would be competent to serve 
as branch managers. Whether they 
would be as well satisfied to be a branch 
manager of a big bank as to be an execu- 
tive of a small bank, is another matter. 

Much light could be thrown on the 
whole subject of branch banking were 
there available a complete study of the 
experiences of those banks where branch 
banking has been extensively practiced. 
As branches have not generally spread 
over the country, or even over any state 
(with a few exceptions) but have been 


chiefly confined to the cities where the 
parent bank is located, the materials for 
this study are somewhat limited. Still, 
it would be interesting to know how the 
people, and the independent banks, in 
those cities where branch banking is ex- 


tensively carried on, regard these 
branches. Are they looked on with 
favor or otherwise? 


PRESERVING THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 


SSUMING that the Federal Re- 
A= System is threatened by the 
withdrawal of state bank mem- 
bers, and the conversion of national into 
state banks in order to escape compul- 
sory membership, a somewhat novel pro- 
posal for preserving the Federal Reserve 
System is made in a recent magazine 
article (“Two Dangers Threatening the 
Federal Reserve System,” Raymond H. 
Lounsbury and Clyde Olin Fisher, 
“South Atlantic Quarterly.”) 
It is the contention of these writers 


that the act taxing the circulation notes 
of state banks virtually put an end, at 
that time, to state commercial banking, 
since loans were made from notes instead 
of from deposits. Holding that “experi- 
ence seems to show that state control of 
banking, on the whole, is unsound,” they 
propose that, “since checks today have 
taken the place of notes of the past,” 
a tax of 10 per cent. be imposed on the 
checks of state banks. The power of 
Congress to enact such a law is predi- 
cated upon its action in taxing the cir- 
culating notes of state banks. “It had 
the power to tax notes 10 per cent., and 
why should it not have the power to tax 
checks which are also currency?” 

The desirability of making banking 
an exclusive function of institutions 
chartered by the Federat Government 
has been discussed before, though not in 
exactly the same way as in the proposals 
referred to above, which would put the 
state banks out of business, as such, in 
order to preserve the Federal Reserve 
System. If the state banks wished to 
continue to exist, they could become na- 
tional institutions. Should this plan be 
carried out, all incorporated banks would 
be under the authority and control of 
the Federal Government. 

One striking fact in reference to state 
banks should not be overlooked; and that 
is, notwithstanding all the inducements 
held out for them to become national 
banks, they have survived as state insti- 
tutions, far outnumbering the national 
banks and greatly surpassing them in 
aggregate resources. And as the state 
banks have existed for a longer time than 
the national banks, their continued 
vitality must be accepted as authentic 
testimony to their service to the com 
munity. Whatever their faults, the 
state banks have made a record that at 
once negatives any proposal for a com 
pulsory change in the character of their 
organization. Those who suggest 4 
remedy of this sort for preserving the 
Federal Reserve System would render 
a better service to the national banks 
by endeavoring to persuade Congress t0 
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equip these institutions as thoroughly for 
performing services to the public as the 
state legislatures have done in the case 
of state banks. For it is well known, that 
prior to the enactment of the Federal 
Reserve Law, Congress had been dilatory 
in moving in this direction. Even in 
the matter of establishing branches, 
Congress denied this right to the na- 
tional banks while the state banks were 
granted this right and were vigorously 
exercising it. Now Congress, thus far 
without success, while seeking to extend 
the branch privilege to national banks, 
at the same time would limit existing 
and future rights of the state banks to 
expand their branches. 

Since Congress can control the state 
banks in reference to branches only 
where the state banks are members of 
the Federal Reserve System, it will be 
seen that such control can never be ef- 
fective in limiting branch banking if the 
state banks should value this privilege 
above membership in the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Possessing as they do many common 
characteristics, it can hardly be said that 
bank checks are currency mm the same 
sense that bank notes are. Although the 
latter are not legal tender, those en- 
gaged in business must accept them as 
amatter of custom. This is by no means 
true of checks. Their use is growing, 
even in retail business, but they are still 
far from having achieved the same uni- 
versal acceptance as bank notes. 

Whether Congress would have power, 
under the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution, to impose a discriminating tax 
on the checks of state banks as it did 
on their notes, is not established. If 
bank checks are instruments of inter- 
state commerce, so also are stocks and 
bonds, whose issue and sale the states 
control. Many arguments could be ad- 
duced showing the desirability of a uni- 
form Federal code governing business 
transactions of many kinds. The im- 
proved means of communication and the 
practical obliteration of state lines, for 
commercial purposes, render the numer- 
ous and sometimes conflicting state laws 


annoying and often burdensome. But we 
do not seem as yet to have reached a 
point where public opinion would sus- 
tain so radical a change as would be in- 
volved in turning over to the Federal 
Government all the regulation of busi- 
ness now under state control. It may be 
doubted whether the destruction of the 
state bank notes would have been ac- 
cepted so readily in ordinary times, for 
it must be remembered that the national 
banks and their notes were born of the 
Civil War. 

Preserving the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem by forcing all banks into the na- 
tional system is altogether impracticable. 
Could the Federal Reserve System be 
made so attractive that all banks would 
be eager to join it, compulsory member- 
ship would be unnecessary. 


FALSE FRIENDS OF EUROPE 


EFORE now great men _ have 
prayed for deliverance from their 
friends. Such a prayer might well 

be offered by some of the European coun- 
tries indebted to the United States. Their 
friends here are carrying on a propa- 
ganda in favor of debt cancelation, in 
face of the fact that such a campaign is 
not only altogether hopeless, but tends 
to stiffen the American att tude on this 
question. This view was recently well 
expressed in the New York Times, by 
James Speyer, the well known banker, 
who lately returned from Europe. Mr. 
Speyer said: 

“As regards France, the prerequisite 
to stabilization is, of course, acceptance 
of the debt-settlement offered them by 
Great Britain and our own Government. 
It is very much to be hoped that the 
French people in their own, as well as in 
the general interest, may do this without 
undue delay. 

“The few well-meaning people here 
who just at this inopportune time talk 
of debt cancelation, encourage false 
hopes in Europe and cause further harm- 
ful delay. They are also mistaken, I 
believe, if they imagine that if we now 
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forgive all debts owed to our people, 
that this by itself would contribute to- 
ward future peace. One might rather 
say the contrary might be the result.” 

No doubt ex-Secretary Baker and 
Mr. Peabody are sincere in their efforts 
to bring about a modification of Ameri- 
can opinion on this subject, but their at- 
tempts are harmful rather than bene- 
ficial. 

Restoration of confidence is of prime 
importance to the prosperity of Europe. 
Proposals for debt cancelation by 
wealthy countries do not tend to restore 
confidence but to destroy it. The loss 
of credit which cancelation would en- 
tail would not be made up by the gains 
resulting from wiping out past debts. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCE 


NDER the above title an insti- 
tution has been formed in New 


York, by the Investment Bank- 


ers Association, to safeguard the interests 
of the American holders of foreign se- 


curities. As these holdings already ag- 
gregate large sums, and since some of 
the investments have been made rather 
hurriedly and without sufficient investi- 
gation, the services with such an organ- 
ization will be able to render should be 
very great. Careful investigation of the 
character of foreign securities marketed 
here will not only benefit the American 
buyer of them but will tend to maintain 
that faith in these securities which is 
essential to their continued acceptance 
and popularity. 

If all investment houses were thor- 
oughly reliable—as the great majority of 
them are—the services of such an or- 
ganization might not be needed. Gen- 
erally, before buying and offering securi- 
ties to the public, the investment house 
has made the necessary examinations, 
and as a rule the investor is quite safe 
in relying on these investigations. But 
there is some degree of variation in the 
reliability of investment concerns. Out- 
right dishonesty is rare, but self-interest 


may sometimes operate to prejudice the 
investment house offering securities, 
Presumably, the Institute of Internation- 
al Finance will occupy an impartial 
position. It should therefore be in a 
position to render invaluable service to 
those desiring to purchase, or who have 
already purchased, foreign securities. It 
is believed that this service is one which 
legitimate investment houses will wel- 
come. 


THE McFADDEN BILL 


HEN Congress reassembles in 
December a renewal of effort 
to pass the McFadden Bill, 


which failed at the last session, will 
undoubtedly be made. 

While there are several provisions of 
this measure (which, by the way, has 
been dragging through Congress for sev- 
eral years) worthy of careful study, the 
two provisions receiving the greatest 
share of attention are those relating to 
branch banking and the renewal of the 
charters of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

The branch banking feature has oc 
casioned heated controversy between 
those who would attempt to confine 
branch banks to the states where they 
are now permitted by law and those who 
would allow branches where state laws 
may hereafter authorize them. This 
limitation would be imposed by the Hull 
amendments to the McFadden Bill— 
amendments which the Senate has thus 
far declined to accept. 

These restrictions on branch banking 
as provided for in the Hull amendments 
apply only to national banks and to state 
banks now members of the Federal Rev 
serve System or desiring to become such. 
Congress has no power to circumscribe 
the establishment of branches of state 
banks, but it has power to fix the terms 
upon which state banks may obtain and 
hold membership in the Federal Reserve 
System. 

It ought to be stated that the McFad- 
den Bill does not contemplate the estab 
lishment of branches outside the imme: 
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diate locality where the parent bank is 
domiciled. 

The extent to which state branch 
banking has already developed makes it 
dificult to legislate purely with ref- 
erence to the abstract merits of branch 
banks. Numerous branches of | state 
banks are already in operation; and, un- 
less the head banks are members of the 
Federal Reserve System, Congress can 
do nothing to prevent the continued 
operation of these branches or to stop 
their further extension. As the national 
banks lack definite legal authority to es- 
tablish branches—at least to anything 
like the extent possessed by the state 
banks—they are at a disadvantage in 
competing with state banks for local 
business. In one of his reports the Comp- 
troller of the Currency has characterized 
this disparity of powers as being serious 
enough to threaten the existence of the 
national banks. And one purpose of the 
McFadden Bill is to place the two classes 
of banks on a substantial equality with 
respect to authority to create and main- 
tain branches. That this is desirable is 
generally conceded. 

But the method of attaining this end 
has given rise to sharp controversy. Those 
who favor the Hull amendments do so 
on the ground that these amendments 
would act to confine branch banking 
within its present limits; not numerically, 
but with reference to the states permit- 
ting branch banking. They base this be- 
lief on the hope that by limiting the 
branch privilege (so far as it affects state 
banks members of the Federal Reserve 
System) the states that do not now 
authorize branch banking would not be 
inclined to do so in the future. Those 
who oppose the Hull amendments claim 
that their adoption would be an intru- 
sion by the Federal Government upon 
the powers of the states, and would also 
keep the national banks from having 
branches in states that might hereafter 
authorize branch banking. 

In short, a substantial part of the con- 
troversy rests upon the words “now” 
and “hereafter” as they relate to the au- 


thorization of branch banking by the 
states. 

While the sincerity of the advocates 
of the Hull amendments need not be 
challenged, a serious doubt arises as to 
whether these amendments would 
achieve the ends their proponents claim 
for them. Clearly enough, they would 
put a restraint upon branch banking 
much greater than would exist should the 
bill be passed without these amendments. 
But would they really be effectual, after 
all, in putting a stop to the further au- 
thorization of branch banking by the 
states? That is the real question, and 
one which experience alone can answer. 
As a practical matter it resolves itself 
into whether branch banking or mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System 
is the more attractive. If the state banks 
(and the national banks also) came to the 
conclusion that they would rather enjoy 
freedom in establishing branches than to 
be members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the enactment of the McFadden 
Bill, with the Hull amendments added, 
might have consequences which the 
sponsors of the measure do not foresee. 
But the bill without these amendments 
would permit branch banking to an ex- 
tent which many bankers in the country 
bitterly oppose. 

This bill (Hull amendments and all) 
seems less candid than a measure should 
be dealing with so serious a problem. 
Without these amendments the bill is 
clearly a proposal for extensive branch 
banking; but with the amendments it 
may prove ineffective in preventing the 
growth of branch banking. Only a com- 
paratively small number of state banks 
have entered the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Can it be supposed that more will 
enter when the branch privilege is fur- 
ther curtailed? Will the state banks, pos- 
sibly valuing the branch privilege more 
highly than membership in the Federal 
Reserve System, quietly slip out of the 
latter? And may not the narrowing 
down of the branch privilege to the na- 
tional banks, as proposed, encourage 
them to take the same course? 
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When the Federal Reserve Act con- 
ferred trust company powers upon na- 
tional banks, it was careful to say that 
such powers might be exercised when 
not in contravention of state and local 
laws. Congress might confer on na- 
tional banks exactly the powers as to 
establishing branches which the respective 
states grant to banking institutions char- 
tered under their laws. This would place 
the two classes of banks upon an equal- 
ity with respect to branches. Unfor- 
tunately, it would not meet the views 
of those who oppose further extension 
of branch banking. Should the Hull 
amendments (by reason of the lack of 
power upon the part of Congress, ex- 
cept as stated,) fail to check the exten- 
sion of the branch system we should have 
branch banking anyway. Again, with 
the limits of the Hull amendments, we 
shall have national branch banking in 
all the larger cities where state laws sanc- 
tion branches, which will probably mean 
that 50 per cent. of the total population 
of the country will have branch banking 
service. If good for one-half the people, 
why not good for the other half? If bad 
for one-half, why not bad for all? The 
answer will be, of course, that branch 
banking is vunobjectionable for the 
suburbs of New York, Chicago, Phila 
delphia, etc., but is intolerable for coun- 
try towns. This answer assumes some- 
thing that is far from being true—-that 
the suburbs of these large cities have the 
same banking problems as the main parts 
of the respective cities. 

Under the present situation many 
bankers see no way out except by pass 
ing the McFadden Bill with the Hull 
amendments; others as strongly oppose 
these restrictions. The difficulty seems 
to be that this measure is attempting to 
do two opposite things: it would both 
extend and restrict branch banking. It 
can effect the former purpose, but hard- 
ly the latter. 

In view of the situation very careful 
consideration should be given to the ef- 
fect this measure may have on the bank- 
ing system of the United States. 


The authorization of branches of na- 
tional banks would call for a large degree 
of expansion on the part of these institu- 
tions, and would offer a temptation 
which might lead to dangerous condi- 
tions. Undoubtedly, a number of the 
national banks in the larger cities are 
strong enough to open branches, while 
many others that would be qualified to 
do so under this bill are clearly not in 
a position safely to extend their opera- 
tions. 

The immediate problem before the 
country is not to have more bank of- 
fices, but better banks. 

It is to be regretted that the pro 
visions of the McFadden Bill have been 
complicated by linking them up with a 
proposal for rechartering the Federal 
Reserve Banks. That so important a 
step should be taken merely by tacking 
a brief “rider” on the bill, is strange, to 
say the least. When Congress seriously 
addresses itself to a recharter of these 
banks, the entire Federal Reserve Act 
should be brought up for consideration 
—the recharter of the banks not being 
conditioned upon an alteration of the 
act, but opportunity being given for 
such improvements in the act as experi- 
ence may have shown to be desirable. 
There are signs that point to the neces 
sity of making membership in the Federal 
Reserve System much more attractive 
than it has been heretofore if a slow 
disintegration of the system is to be 
avoided. 


NEW VERSES IN THE HYMN 
OF HATE 


DDITIONAL verses to the hymn 
Ae hatred of America, now being 
lustily sung all over Europe, have 

been penned recently by Rudyard 
Kipling, the British poet and novelist. 
The burden of Mr. Kipling’s plaint is 
that although we came in only at the 
eleventh hour, we got the same wages 
as those who had been in the fight all 
day. . 
Much may be conceded to poetic li 
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cense even when, as in the above in- 
stance, it handles truth with extreme 
economy. For it is of course not true 
that the United States asked the same 
“wages” as the other Allied powers de- 
manded of Germany. An inspection of 
the balance-sheet made up at Versailles 
will show that nearly all the Allied 
powers asked big sums by way of repara- 
tions, and large concessions of territory, 
while the United States asked neither. 
Poetic license probably accounts for 
the characterization of the war's returns 
as “wages.” When we think what mag- 
niloquent terms have been employed to 
describe the rewards of the Great War, 
it comes as a decided shock to hear them 
alluded to by such a sordid term as 
“wages.” Does this lamentation of the 
British poet express the national 
chagrin over the prospective loss of a 
portion of these “wages,” and their di- 
version to a commercial and financial 
rival? Alas! Where are the rounded 
periods of Lloyd George, Wilson and 
Viviani? Where the noble purposes 
which, according to these orators, ani- 
mated the breasts of Germany’s enemies? 


THE FLORIDA HURRICANE 


tember by a disastrous hurricane, 
resulting in serious loss of life and 
property. The destructive effects of the 
storm were most severely felt on a nar- 
row strip of land on the southeast coast, 
although a few points more toward the 
interior also suffered great damage. 
About a year ago this state experi- 
enced a marked decline in the active real 
estate speculation, which had existed for 
some time, putting quite a strain upon 
the hanks and business interests, which 
had, however, been remarkably well met 
on the whole. The hurricane has neces- 
sarily further added to the tension. But 
the energetic people of Florida have 
prom: tly set about repairing the havoc 
of th. storm, and it is believed that the 
state » ill be able this winter to take care 
of th. large tourist travel as usual. 


Pees was visited late in Sep- 


The region devastated by the wind 
is one of the fairest in the world, and 
by its beauty and delightful climate has 
proved a strong attraction for the tourist 
and winter resident. All who have 
fallen under its almost magical spell will 
deeply regret the calamity that has been 
visited upon this delightful region. For- 
tunately, the energy of the people in re- 
building has been assisted by generous 
help from all over the country. The 
courage, resourcefulness and energy 
shown by the people of Florida in the 
past constitute a sure reliance for a 
speedy recovery from the effects of the 
recent storm. 


PAYING FOR DEPOSITS 


the interest paid on deposits are 

given in a recent number of the 
monthly review of agricultural and 
business conditions in the Ninth Federal 
Reserve District (Minneapolis). Here 
are the statements: 

“The prevailing interest rate paid on 
time deposits by national banks in this 
district has been reduced 1 per cent. or 
more between 1923 and 1926. Although 
the reduction has not been yniform for 
all banks, the most common rate paid 
has been reduced from 5 per cent. to 4 
per cent. in Minnesota, Montana and 
South Dakota and from 6 per cent. to 4 
per cent. in North Dakota. In the por- 
tions of Michigan and Wisconsin which 
lie within this district, there has been 
very little reduction in the rates paid, 
but these rates were already low in 1923. 

“On June 30, 1923, nine national 
banks in this district were paying 7 per 
cent. on all or part of their time de- 
posits; 229 banks were paying 6 per 
cent.; 475 banks were paying 5 or 5Y 
per cent.; 329 banks were paying 4 or 
4\4 per cent.; and only 102 banks re- 
ported rates as low as 3 or 3Y per cent. 
It must be noted that the total number 
of banks, adding the figures quoted 
above, is larger than the number of banks 
actually in operation because many banks 


See interesting facts relating to 
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reported two or more rates on different 
kinds of deposits. On June 30, 1926, 
no banks reported rates higher than 5 
per cent. and only 56 banks paid as 
high a rate as 5 per cent. Of the re- 
maining banks, 455 banks paid 4 to 4) 
per cent.; 146 banks paid 3 or 3Y per 
cent. and one bank paid 2 per cent. on 
part of its time deposits. 

“Interest paid on deposits by member 
banks in this district consumed 38 per 
cent. of gross earnings in 1923 and 39 
per cent. of gross earnings in 1924 and 
1925. A larger proportion of gross 
earnings was paid out in interest on de- 
posits in this district than in any other 
district. The percentage for the mem- 
ber banks in the United States as a 
whole was 32 per cent. in 1923, 33 per 
cent. in 1924 and 34 per cent. in 1925.” 

It will be seen that could the banks be 
relieved altogether of the payment of 
interest on deposits their gross revenues 
would be largely augmented. Possibly, 


by some form of mutual agreement, the 
banks might further diminish their in 
terest payments. Were interest on de 
posits discontinued altogether, funds 
now accumulating in banks might be 
kept more largely at home or invested in 
securities. 

If the banks had the right to issue 
notes, they might be able to serve the 
community better than is now possible. 
In lending out deposits the banks must, 
in fixing the rate on these loans, take 
into account the interest paid on the 
deposits. But, assuming that notes and 
deposits both required the same reserves, 
bank notes could be much more eco- 
nomically employed, since the charges 
for engraving, printing and redemption 
would be much less than the interest 
now paid on deposits. Besides, a time 
deposit draws interest, whether loaned 
out or not; a bank note, in the tills of 
the issuing banks, costs nothing. 


PROFESSOR RIPLEY’S CRITICISM 


UBLIC attention directed to cor- 

porate financial statements by Pro- 
fessor William Z. Ripley’s recent crit- 
icism will tend to correct the shortcom- 
ings without the necessity for organized 
intervention, according to The Index, 
published by the New York Trust Com- 
pany. 

“Probably the very best result of the 
whole discussion is the wide-spread at- 
tention it has received,” says The Index. 
“In the case of non-voting stock, the sit- 
uation will tend to correct itself without 
organized intervention, as the corpora- 
tions realize the trend of public opinion. 
There has been a marked change in the 
attitude of bankers toward non-voting 
stock issues since that situation was 
brought to public view. Standards of 
corporate accounting are higher today 
than ever before, and the individual cor- 
poration is realizing that the signs of the 
times are opposed to secrecy. 

“The suggestion that the Federal 
Trade Commission should assume the re- 


sponsibility for requiring adequate ac’ 
counts from corporations has not been 
generally favored. Whether the com 
mission has the power to obtain such in- 
formation or not, there is a feeling that 
this is merely paving the road for politi 
cal quasi-governmental activity, from the 
burden of which industry has gradually 
been freeing itself. Government inter 
vention for corporate publicity is only 
the second-best method toward this goal. 

“The New York Stock Exchange has 
taken the lead in demanding comprehen: 
sive information concerning the business 
of listed corporations. As far back as 
May, 1924, the president of the ex 
change stressed the importance of 
periodic financial statements by Ameri- 
can corporations. At that time, 242 of 
the 957 corporations listed were issuing 
quarterly statements. Most of the listed 
corporations are now under agreement 
with the exchange to publish quarterly 
reports.” 
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SOME AUTOMOBILES THAT HAVE 
PASSED ME 


By WALLACE MARSHALL. 


This article is not to be construed as an 
attack on instalment buying of automobiles. 
It is simply a presentation of a midwestern 
banker’s view of some of the abuses of this 
plan of purchase—THeE Epiror. 


HE note teller had just received 
Tite tenth instalment on my auto- 

mobile note. The payment pinched. 
The thought of the future instalments 
gave me a sinking feeling. Blowouts had 
required the replacement of two tires. 
There had been a doctor's bill. For years 
our family physician had rendered a bill 
only twice a year for his moderate 
charges, but he sent this statement 
promptly. He explained that he had to 
meet a payment on his car. 

I directed my steps to the president's 
ofice to negotiate a small loan to meet 
my life insurance premium. The presi- 
dent met my requirements. He was not 
unaccustomed to making me small loans 
—over the next pay-day. Over a long 
period of years—since our high school 
days—our relations had been friendly, 
even intimate. Yet, when I borrowed, 
my banker friend could throw a smoke 
sxreen of banking atmosphere that for 
the moment submerged the friendly as- 
pects of our relations. Years of analysis 
of the other fellow’s proposition had de- 
veloped his incisive method of dealing 
with any situation. Contact with the 
vicissitudes of business had dispelled all 
illusions. Dependence upon the uncer- 
tain and varying ability, industry, and 
integrity of borrowers had marked his 
temperament. He seemed to judge 
almost too severely upon a strict analysis 
of merits and defects. Through good 
times and bad he had unerringly steered 
his bank in safe channels. His judgment 
was respected, but he was not loved. He 
had asked too many borrowers what they 
owned, and what they owed, to have the 
warm affection of our community. 


We entered upon our usual discussion 
of events in the town. Presently a pros- 
perous looking man appeared at the door. 
I had seen him driving an expensive car 
about town. I arose to make my exit, 
but the president motioned me to my 
chair, and stepped to the outer office and 
conferred with his caller. When he re- 
turned he said smiling, “That is Mr. 
Brokingham. His immediate business 
was to inform me that he was unable to 
pay three months’ delinquent rent on the 
residence which he occupies as my 
tenant.” 

“Can it be possible that a man who 
drives such a fine car is unable to pay his 
rent?” I ventured. 

“Not only possible, but his inability 
to pay his rent is directly due tv the nne 
car. He located here four months ago, 
and the quality of his car blinded me into 
renting a house to him without inquiry as 
to his responsibility. The car is his chief 
asset. That man belongs to the class we 
refer to in the bank as the ‘fashionable 
poor.’ They give gloss to the community, 
are particularly interested in the country 
club, and the society columns in the daily 
paper are filled with their activities. 
Many of them eventually tear into the 
profits of our local trades people. I also 
own five inferior houses on the outskirts 
of the city. Every one of these tenants 
is delinquent in his rent. The houses 
have no garages, but all the tenants 
have some kind of a car parked on the 
premises.” 

“You seem to be in an anti-automobile 
mood this morning,” I ventured. “Why 
be a kill-joy? Everybody seems to be 
having a good time with their cars.” 

“Not every one,” he replied. “A mail 
carrier just made an application for a 
$400 loan, with which to pay his wife's 
hospital bill, the grocery account and 
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other bills for current living expenses. 
His creditors had complained to the 
postal authorities. He didn’t look happy. 
His sole assets consisted of an automobile. 
The pastor of the local African Method- 
ist church was just in to borrow $50, ex- 
plaining that he was delinquent in the 
payments on his car. He didn’t seem 
particularly full of joy. He said his con- 
gregation had lagged in meeting his sal- 
ary. I reminded him that he had many 
prosperous hod carriers and pullman 
porters in his congregation, and he should 
collect his salary. He said that many of 
his people could hardly meet the pay- 
ments on their cars.” 

“Our automobile dealers report that 
they are unable to supply the demand for 
cars,” I remarked. “Automobiles have 
become an economic necessity.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said the 
banker, “but it is my opinion that they 
are an economic calamity to many people. 
They seem to have a strangle hold on all 
classes. They have caused a distorted 
perspective as to economic value. They 
have caused many people, like the mail 
carrier and the colored preacher, to 
thrust into the remote background the 
provision for the financial adversities that 
come to nearly every individual.” 

“How has the extensive purchase of 
automobiles on the instalment plan af- 
fected the banking business?” I asked. 

“We are not losing any sleep over the 
conditions,” he replied. “We make 
money buying automobile paper. For 
years we have purchased practically all 
the automobile instalment notes offered. 
In only a few instances have the pay- 
ments not been met promptly at ma- 
turity, in which case we rely on the 
dealer's indorsement. In fact, automo- 
bile paper is about the only paper that is 
paid promptly at maturity. People may 
neglect their grocery, doctor and clothing 
bills, but their automobile instalments 
they always meet promptly. The dealer 
holds a club over them in that he can 
promptly repossess the car in event of 
default. Upon automobile paper pur- 


chased from dealers, the bank realizes 
from 16 to 22 per cent. interest. If we 
charged borrowers one half that rate on 
loans, we would offend the usury laws. 


“The automobile,” said the banker, 
“has worked its way into the affection of 
all classes. Few have not felt its effect. 
The colored janitor of the bank—a man 
with five children, not owning his home 
—offered this morning to buy the bank’s 
old wornout business roadster, if we 
could give him a year’s time. One of 
our young men bookkeepers—recently 
married, still owing on his furniture— 
has just purchased a car on the instal- 
ment plan. I don’t know whether to in- 
crease his salary or to fire him. 

“An undertaker recently related a pa- 
thetic incident. A child died. The 
financial circumstances of the parents 
made it necessary for the city to pay the 
funeral expenses. The undertaker con- 
ferred with the destitute parents regard- 
ing simple services at the cemetery. He 
told the parents that he would convey 
the family to the cemetery, and was ad- 
vised that the family would ride in their 
own car. 

“My wife,” said the banker, “takes ar 
interest in church rummage sales. One 
of these sales was recently attended by a 
woman accompanied by five small chil- 
dren. Her story touched the hearts of 
the church women. She was in destitute 
circumstances. Her husband was out of 
work and the five poorly dressed chil 
dren were good evidence of her great 
need. The mother was given a full out 
fit for each of the children. As she 
gathered the clothes in her arms, she was 
asked to wait a minute until the bundle 
could be tied for more convenient carry’ 
ing. She said that that would not be 
necessary, as she only had to carry the 
clothing to her car at the door. 

“A grocer recently sold a ham and a 
sack of flour on credit-—moved to do $0 
largely by the apparently destitute con’ 
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dition of the buyer. He later ascertained 
that the object of his sympathy had sold 
the articles and used the money to buy 
gasoline. 

“You know Mrs. Gilbert, the one who 
runs a boarding house near one of the 
plants. Her daughter receives good 
wages as a waitress at the new hotel. The 
daughter's husband is also employed as a 
yardman at the hotel. The old lady fur- 
nishes them with a room. The hotel 
supplies good wages and their board. I 
remarked to the old lady that the young 
people ought to be doing well. “Just fine; 
she replied, ‘they will soon have their car 
paid for.” 

“One of our out-of-town customers 
recently asked me to undertake to pro- 
cure a tenant for his large farm. I can- 
vassed a considerable section of territory 
and made appointments to meet seven or 
eight prospective tenants on the farm. 
They were nearly all insolvent; that is, if 
they sold their implements and stock 
they could barely pay their debts. Yet 
they all drove over to the farm in large 
automobiles. 

“I recently built a small modern 
bungalow to sell. Twenty-five people 
have been interested in buying it. Most 
of them are the better class of employed 
people. The maximum amount any one 
of them could pay down on the $4500 
bungalow, was $300. Without excep- 
tion they all owned good automobiles. 
Several had cars too large to be accom- 
modated in the garage which was a part 
of the premises. 

“A foreman at one of our plants de- 
sired to borrow $500. He and his wife 
had concluded to buy a home. His wages 
had been $350 a month for seven years. 
He had no children. He had provided 
no life insurance. He stands well in the 

iess and social circles of this com- 
lity. His personal qualities, such as 
try and integrity, are highly regard- 
Inquiry as to his assets revealed that 

> had $175 cash in the bank, $700 
1 of household furniture and an au- 
mcbile costing $2000, now worth prob- 


ably $600. During the seven years he has 
owned four automobiles—all purchased 
on the instalment plan. He proposed 
to finance his home purchase by borrow- 
ing $500 from us on his unsecured note, 
by borrowing $2500 on first mortgage 
from the building and loan association, 
and giving the seller a second mortgage 
for $2000. The proposed loan did not 
meet the requirements of bank credit. 
The first step in a home-buying plan for 
any one, should be to save a part of the 
purchase price. His case is not an ex- 
treme one. It represents the average con- 
dition of hundreds of employes in this 
community. For years they have been 
working for their automobiles. The au- 
tomobile instalments and car upkeep 
have prevented them from accumulating 
any reserve for home buying, investment 
or other business purposes. 

“In many applications for credit, 
especially among employed people, an 
unwise purchase of an automobile on the 
instalment plan is the adverse factor that 
denies credit. I just had an application 
for a $130 loan to buy two cows. The 
intending borrower until recently had 
been railroad foreman at satisfactory 
wages. He lost his position and engaged 
in a small way in the dairy business. His 
entire business assets consisted of a three- 
acre suburban tract valued at $1000 and 
six cows valued at $300. This represent- 
ed his investment in his business, out of 
which he expected to make a living for 
himself and his family. He also owns a 
$1300 automobile purchased about a year 
ago. He thus has an amount invested 
for pleasure purposes equal to the 
amount he has invested in his business. 
His automobile not only does not con- 
tribute to his success as a dairyman, but 
it is likely that the depreciation and 
upkeep of the car will absorb all earnings 
from his small dairy venture. 

“Recently a young employed man ap- 
plied for a $50 loan. His wife and child 
were sick and he said they needed more 
bedding. Asa loan to buy bedding hard- 
ly meets banking requirements, he was 
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referred to the instalment houses. He 
said he had been to them, but that they 
required half down. It was revealed 
that a large car, his only asset, was all he 
could offer as security.” 

“Do you regard our purchasing 
methods of today as being any different 
than at other periods?” I asked my friend. 

“Yes. The extent to which people 
generally employ credit on the instalment 
plan in the purchasing of luxuries and 
non-essentials has never been reached in 
any other period. Yesterday when a 
school teacher paid his automobile in- 
stalment, I noticed that he also had re- 
ceipts showing instalment purchases of a 
suit of clothes, a radio, furniture and a 
piano.” 


“What will be the end?” I asked. 
“Everybody seems to be having a good 
time.” 

“The probable effect will be,” said my 
banker friend, “that the next financial 
depression will immediately become acute 
with a great many individuals. Loss of 
employment cannot floor a man who has 
some reserve in the form of n.oney or 
property. Temporary depression cannot 
ruin a business which has a reserve. But 
the individual whose reserve consists of 
an equity in an automobile cannot stand 
loss of employment, sickness in his house- 
hold, or other adverse conditions. If our 
plants should close down, distress to 
many employes would begin the hour the 
plant closes. They have no reserve. 

“Business has been quiet in this sec- 
tion in most retail lines for several years. 
One of the reasons urged for this condi- 
tion is that the extensive purchase of 
automobiles on the instalment plan and 
car upkeep have necessarily reduced the 
purchases in other lines. We have mort- 
gages for a maximum amount on several 
store buildings which are occupied by 
the owners. Many of these mortgages 
have delinquent interest and the taxes on 
the real estate are unpaid. All of these 
merchants are in distressing financial cir- 


cumstances, and the outlook dozsn’t seem 
to improve. In all of these cases the 
owners of these buildings own expensive 
pleasure cars. The contingent reserve 
that they should have provided has been 
employed in the purchase of cars. Our 
state produces no raw material nor fin- 
ished article entering into the manufac- 
ture of an automobile. Yet we have onc 
automobile for every five persons in the 
state. We could comfortably seat the en- 
tire population of our state in our auto- 
mobiles. Whether this is a condition to 
boast of or to lament, I cannot say. 

“Whiskey and gambling were former- 
ly pointed out as the means of the finan- 
cial downfall of many people. In my 
business experience there have been a few 
instances where drinking and gambling 
were the chief contributing factors to 
economic distress of individuals, but the 
percentage of people who were thus af- 
fected was very small. But the automo- 
bile has affected all classes. We seldom 
meet a case where an individual is in 
financial distress, that the unwise pur- 
chase, on the instalment plan, of an au- 
tomobile, has not loomed large as the 
chief contributing cause.” 


“Are people more extravagant today 
than in your early experience?” I next 
inquired. 

“The old people of every age,” said 
the banker, “have always condemned the 
extravagance of their particular day. It 
may be that I am influenced by this rule. 
The complaint is as old as Moses. When 
I first worked in this bank—thirty years 
ago—the president was a man well along 
in years. His activity in addition to 
making loans, was playing checkers, 
chewing tobacco, stroking his beard, 
complaining of his liver, and in particular 
condemning the extravagance of the peo- 
ple. One day a merchant customer com’ 
plained of the dulness of the times. The 
old gentleman said, ‘How can you expect 
business to be good in this community? 
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Just look out across the square. See 
those buggies. It’s getting so that every 
farmer thinks he has to have a buggy. 
Such extravagance is ruining the 
country.” A few years later he was con- 
demning the bicycle. Even the pulpit of 
the country raised its voice against bi- 
cycles as affecting church attendance. 


When I was married thirty years ago, 
everyone in this town lived like poor 
people. Now we have passed into the 
automobile age, and all want to live like 
we were rich. How will it work out? 
Well, your guess is as good as mine, but 
we know the country has survived each 
of these forms of alleged extravagance.” 


TEN RULES FOR HEALTH, HAPPINESS AND 
SUCCESS 


THE following ten rules for health, 

happiness and success are set forth 
by F. E. French of the John V. Farwell 
Company, Chicago, writing in the 
Credit Monthly published by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. Mr 
French, who has had forty years of ex- 
perience, had credit men in mind in 
writing these rules but they apply with 
equai force to bankers: 


1. Keep short hours, never more than 
eight hours a day. In any day keep 
under seven hours of actual effort. The 
nervous force used in that time is all you 
can give in the active life of a credit 
manager. 

2. Take a real vacation every year and 
let it be three weeks rather than two. 

3. Have your shoes and bed comfort- 
able, for in these two “vehicles” your 
body will spend all its years. 

4. Eat only what you can digest prop- 
erly and only as much as is suited to the 
exercise and fresh air at your command. 
If your friends wish to talk business at 
luncheon, hunt for other places to eat. 
There is a time for everything; don’t try 
mixing business with relaxation. 

Begin your day right. Never leave 


home in an upset state of mind. Never 
run for a train. 

6. It has been said that no man can be 
a real gentleman who does not have a 
sense of humor. Let your spirits be alert 
for the amusing. Enjoy a hearty laugh. 
It does away with the gloom ot everyday 
life. It aids digestion and expands the 
muscles. 

7. Avoid the misplacing of nervous 
energy by the writing of long business 
letters as they are in most instances un- 
favorably received. 

8. Have your teeth cleaned and ex- 
amined by a dentist every six months. 
If you are over 40 years of age, have 
your eyes examined every five years, 
while if over 50 years of age, have a 
good diagnostician periodically give you 
a thorough physical examination. 

9. If you are successful in accumulat- 
ing more than your present and future 
requirements, make your gifts while 
alive and thereby enjoy the pleasure they 
give to others. 

10. Keep your conscience clear. Do 
not ask any one to sign a paper that you 
yourself would not sign were you to 
change places with him. 





DOES BRANCH BANKING CHECK BANK 
FAILURES ? 


By JoHN M. CHAPMAN 


URING the last two or three 
years much attention and discus 


sion have been devoted to branch 
banking and bank failures, two very im- 
portant and interesting phases of Ameri- 
can banking. The large number of bank 
failures, especially among the small banks 
has given rise to many questions regard- 
ing the underlying causes for these fail- 
ures. Have these failures been the result 
of inherent weaknesses in our banking 
system? Has mismanagement or fraud 
been the primary factor in the situation? 
Have bad loans been responsible, or has 
it been the result of an “over banked” 
condition? Other questions have arisen 
as to whether a small bank is more likely 
to fail than a large bank or whether a 
bank operating branches is more apt to 
fail than one not conducting branches. 
Would the substitution of branch bank- 
ing for unit banking tend to lessen bank 
failures and losses within the country? 
The importance of each of these problems 
makes it worth while to consider the 
relationship between them and to ascer- 
tain in so far as possible from available 
data to what extent banks with branches 
have failed and whether they are more or 
less likely to fail than banks without 
branches. 

Considerable effort has been made to 
ascertain the extent to which banks 
operating branches have failed since 
1906. The data thus assembled show 
that about forty-five banks with branches 
failed or suspended operations, at least 
for a period of time, from 1907 to 1924 
inclusive. These forty-five banks had in 
operation at the time of failure ninety- 
five branches, fifty-two of which were 
located within the corporate limits of the 
city of the parent institution, and forty- 
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three of which were located outside the 
limits of the parent bank. The total 
capital and surplus reported for these 
banks was approximately $29,406,000 or 
a general average of $653,000 per bank. 
The total resources were $159,257,000 
or an average of $3,539,000 per bank. 
The banks operating branches which 
have failed had on an average of slightly 
over two branches per bank. Reports 
show that three banks with a total of 
five branches failed in 1925. Since the 
beginning of 1926, the most reliable 
available data show that there have been 
four banks with a total of twenty-three 
branches placed in liquidation. a 
have been given out in newspapers show- 
ing that one or two of the banks failing 
in 1926 have been reopened or will be 
shortly. 

A brief survey of failed banks with 
branches reveals the fact that the forty- 


five banks were geographically distrib - 


uted throughout fifteen different states 
ranging from one to ten banks per state. 
New York had seven branch bank fail- 
ures in 1907 and three in 1910. Georgia, 
with seven banks, ranked second. All 
the failures in Georgia have occurred 
since 1919. It might be interesting to 
note that of the forty-five failed banks, 
twenty-two had total resources amount’ 
ing to over $1,000,000 per institution. 
Six banks had total resources each of 
$10,000,000 or more. It should be further 
observed that among the branch banks 
which have failed during 1907 to 1924 
there are no national or mutual savings 
banks. 

One of the most important phases of 
the discussion of bank failures is that re’ 
garding the underlying causes which have 
brought about or made possible such a 
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situation. This is especially important in 
the treatment of branch banking and 
bank failures. The Comptroller of the 
Currency in each annual report lists a 
large number of causes for national bank 
failures. Some are indefinite and do not 
mean much unless the facts of the indi- 
vidual failure are understood. The official 
causes given by state bank superintend- 
ents are much less numerous. In fact in 
many cases the causes are not stated. 
Twelve of the forty-five banks failed 
from making excessive loans, ten from in- 
competent management, seven from low 
reserves and frozen loans, and sixteen 
from other causes. However, it is clear 
that bad management and frozen and ex- 
cessive loans are the chief causes for these 
failures. Dishonesty of bank officials has 
been given in a few cases. The fact that 
these banks have only a few branches 
still leaves in doubt whether or not they 
would have been able to withstand the 
strain had they had a large number of 
branches scattered about so as to get a 
diversification in their loans and dis- 
counts. 


BANK FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES 


A careful study of bank failures in 
the United States shows that from 1900 
to 1924 more than 3000 national, state 
banks and trust companies have failed or 
been suspended. Of this number about 
375 were restored to solvency and over 
2700 were thrown into liquidation. The 
total resources of all failed banks amount- 
ed to $1,461,000,000 while those of the 
banks restored to solvency were $263,- 
700,000 leaving $1,197,700,000 as total 
resources for all banks thrown into 
liquidation. The period from 1919 to 
1924 shows that the total number of 
failures for national, state banks and 
‘rust companies was 2223 with total re- 
sources amounting to $905,500,000. Of 
this tral 274 banks with $88,000,000 
resour were restored to solvency, 
leavin 1949 banks with total resources 
of $8! {00,000 which were thrown into 


liquidation.* During the period 1919 to 
1924, there were on the average 21,100 
state banks (commercial), trust com- 
panies, mutual savings banks, and stock 
savings banks. The total number of 
failures reported for all state banks and 
trust companies was 1693, or a yearly 
average of 282. 

The average of all failed banks is much 
less than the average of banks in opera- 
tion, having total resources of $379,000 
and $1,412,000 respectively. Likewise, 
the average of branch banks in operation 
is much greater than the failed branch 
banks. The average sized branch bank, 
either failed or active, is much larger 
than the average of all state banks, either 
active or failed. If we take the annual 
average number of banks in operation 
from 1919 to 1924, which was 21,100, 
in comparison with the annual average 
of failed banks for the same period we 
find that on an average each year 1.33 
per cent. of all state banks in operation 
failed whereas the same data for branch 
banks shows only .65 per cent. Or, if 
we take 21,100 as representative of the 
number of banks in operation and com- 
pare this with total number of failures, 
we find that a 8.01 per cent. of all state 
banks failed during the period 1919 to 
1924. A similar comparison for branch 
banks shows a percentage of 3.95 per 
cent. These statistics show that branch 
banks, in comparison with all state banks, 
are less likely to fail. 

Since the small bank is more apt to 
fail than the larger bank, it appears cer- 
tain that an increase in the capital re- 
quirements of banks would be one very 
effective way of increasing the safety of 
our banking system. In some states banks 
have been organized with a capital of 
$10,000 or less. Such banks may be 
found in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. There are in 


*H. Parker Willis, testimony. Hearings be- 
fore a Sub-committee of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, United States Senate, 
69th Congress, Ist Session on S 1782 and 
HR.2, February, 1926, p. 96. 
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Georgia a very considerable number of 
banks with a capital of only $15,000 
each. In other states numerous small 
banks exist. While many of these small 
banks are doubtless in a sound and pros- 
perous condition, the general practice is 
a hazardous one. The small banks can- 
not properly finance the business of their 
communities in many cases due to the 
necessary restrictions on the size of the 
loans which they can safely or legally 
make to individual borrowers. The fail- 
ure of two or three of their large cus- 
tomers may tie up such a bank so that, 
even if it does not close, it canno: prop- 
erly function. It is certainly tume that 
the capital requirements of banks shculd 
be not less than $25,000 each and the 
system as a whole would be far sounder 
if the lower limit was not less than $50,- 
000 or $100,000. To increase the capital 
requirements would mean a correspond- 
ing decrease in the total number of banks 
in operation. This, it may be fairly 
claimed, would take away banking facili- 
ties from certain communities. In some 
cases two small banks might unite in 
particular communities to form a larger 
one. 


EXTENSION WOULD LESSEN DANGER 


A limited extension of branch banking 
would greatly lessen the danger of failure 
and increase the banking facilities for 
the community. The diversification which 
the branch institution would secure 
would make it safer than a large number 


of small independent banks. Moreover, 
there would be small branches or off ces 
established in many places where an 1n- 
dependent banker could not find sufh- 
cient volume of business to make a bank 
with a fixed amount of capital and ex- 
pense a profitable enterprise. The adop- 
tion of a limited form of branch banking 
would, therefore, make possible this in- 
crease in capital without de-reasing the 
banking facilities to the public and at 
the same time greatly lessen the dangers 
through failures. 


The branch bank failures in Georgia 
are more similar to the recent bank 
failures in the West and Northwest. The 
number in Georgia, the largest for any 
state except New York, reached seven 
during the years 1920 to 1924. More 
interesting and to the point is the fact 
that all of the branch banks in Georgia 
failed during the recent epidemic of bank 
failures in this country. They were all 
small, however, and actually had only 
one branch each at the time of failure. 
They could not be considered more than 
unit banks because the limited number of 
branches made it impossible for them to 
realize the advantages ordinarily derived 
from a well distributed group of 
branches. In 1925 another bank with 
one branch failed. It was also a small 
bank with total resources of only 
$488,000. 

The largest branch bank failure in 
Georgia occurred during the most recent 
crisis (July, 1926) in bank failures in 
Georgia and Florida. No less than three 
banks with branches have failed, two of 
which were small, with but one branch 
each. The third failure was the Georgia 
State Bank of Atlanta with nineteen* 
branches located outside Atlanta. The 
capital of this bank was about $500,000 
and total resources $4,471,000. Accord: 
ing to reports, the underlying cause for 
the sudden downfall of these banks was 
the fact that they were tied up with a 
chain of banks in which a large number 
of banks had failed, both in Florida and 
Georgia, due to bad bank management. 
The suspension or closing of the head 
office, which did not do a real banking 
business, of this chain left many of its 
members in a serious condition, so serious 
in fact that many were forced to close to 
prevent further losses of their assets. 

This debacle in Georgia only serves to 
emphasize again the evils and dangers of 
chain banking. Many chain banks have 

*The recent newspaper reports give only 
eighteen branches. The Annual Report * 
the State Banking Department for 1924 lists 
nineteen branches. 
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failed in the Northwest and western 
states. Just a few months ago a failure 
of a chain was reported for a middle 
western state. Whole groups have failed 
but the number in no case studied has 
approached the number failing in 
Georgia. The head office of the Georgia 
chain was not even under the control and 
supervision of the state banking depart- 
ment. Such organization should be far 
more closely supervised than small unit 
banks with a few thousand dollars capi- 
tal. The small bank may, and frequently 
does, fail but the extent of the damage is 
small as compared to the present situa- 
tion in Georgia. The three branch banks 
which have just failed would have been 
more correctly called members of chain 
banks than branch banks, though legally 
of course properly falling in the branch 
banking group. Recently a bank with 
two branches was closed in South Caro- 
lina. One failed in New Hampshire in 
1925 with two agencies, offices for re- 
ceiving deposits. 


FAILURES IN AUSTRALIA AND CANADA 


What has been the experience of for- 
eign branch banking countries? In 1893, 
there was a veritable epidemic of bank 
failures in Australia. During the first 
half of that year fourteen banks failed. 
One writer describes the situation as 
follows: 

The collapse within a short period of 
two months of no fewer than fourteen 
banks, with liabilities close upon eight 
million sterling in the form of deposits 
alone is fortunately an occurrence with- 
out parallel in the history of banking.* 
There were in operation at the beginning 
of 1893, twenty-six banks. Some of the 
institutions which were closed were later 
reopened. 

There had been prior to 1893 a great 
expansion in Australian banking busi- 
ness. [n January, 1893, the total de- 
posits mounted to 153,000,000 pounds, 


Mis. ers Magazine (London) vol. 56, pp. 
2-53 


of which about one-third were British. 
Much effort and money had been ex- 
pended to secure these foreign deposits. 
Funds had been flowing toward Aus- 
tralia. This inflow was checked by the 
crisis and shortly afterward a movement 
of funds from Australia to England took 
place. This latter movement had a 
marked influence upon the banking situa- 
tion, causing many banks to close as al- 
ready indicated. During this pre-crisis 
period the banks had extended their loans 
extensively. As is frequently the case in 
a rapidly expanding economic situation, 
bankers did not always take the greatest 
care in extending credit. State govern- 
ments also borrowed heavily to develop 
the country. Banks in order to employ 
their funds made extensive loans on 
“sheep runs” and real estate, the value of 
which was out of line with the returns 
which such property would yield. Such 
loans were not liquid and created a con- 
dition which has been referred to in this 
country as “frozen loans.” In other cases 
values shrank so that the loans could not 
be realized, causing heavy losses to the 
banks and forcing many into liquidation. 
The efforts to extend branches magni- 
fied the financial difficulties greatly. 
During the period of rapid expansion, 
the branch bank managers in their en- 
thusiasm to increase both their volume 
of business and their influence, extended 
their branches too rapidly. Competition 
ran high among the banks and often too 
many branches of different banks were 
established in towns where the volume of 
business did not warrant such extensions. 
The condition was certainly not due to 
the lack of competition as it is claimed 
would be the case in this country if we 
were to adopt branch banking. Branch 
banking certainly did not prevent bank 
failures in Australia in 1893. Neither 
did unit banking in the United States. 
The causes underlying the failure sit- 
uation in Australia appear to be two- 
fold. The first was due to the action of 
the state governments in Australia in in- 
creasing their public debt for the con- 
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struction of street and steam railways, 
telegraphs, water supply, sewerage sys 
tems, docks, wharves, etc. The second 
and outstanding cause must be laid upon 
the bankers themselves. They had over- 
expanded their banking machinery and 
extended credit without proper safe- 
guards. 

The bank failures of 1893 could not, 
therefore, be said to be a result of branch 
banking but rather to bad management 
and the absence of proper laws regulat- 
ing their operation. It is evident that 
banks failed at that time extensively in 
both unit and branch banking countries. 
It must certainly be clear that branch 
banks are no more apt to fail than unit 
banks and, in the judgment of the writer, 
branch banks are less likely to fail. The 
decision as regards branch or unit bank- 
ing so far as failures are concerned is in 
favor of branch banking. Anti-branch 
bankers must find other reasons for ad- 
hering to the unit system as against a 
branch banking system. 


COMPETITION AND BRANCH BANKING 


In 1870 there were nineteen chartered 
banks in operation in Canada, a branch 
banking country. This number was in- 
creased to forty-one during the years 
1885 and 1886. The number decreased 
to thirty-six in 1900. Since 1900 the 
total was further reduced through mer- 
gers and failures so that by 1920 only 
eighteen were left, and at the opening of 
this year, 1926, there were only twelve. 
Since January 1, 1926, one merger has 
taken place, leaving only eleven banks in 
Canada at the present time. The first 
recorded failure occurred in 1868. Dur- 
ing the period 1868 to 1925 inclusive, 
twenty-six banks have failed. Of the 
twenty-six referred to, seventeen oc- 
curred prior to 1900. A study of the 
total losses of the depositors of Canadian 
failed banks with the depositors of failed 
banks in the United States shows that the 
former group lost much less proportion- 
ately than in the United States. 

The opinion is widely held in this 


country by anti-branch bankers that com- 
petition would be greatly lessened, if 
not eliminated, were we to adopt a gen- 
eral branch banking system. It is claimed 
that large city banks would gradually ex- 
tend their chain of branches into the 
smaller cities, towns and country dis 
tricts and, after they had eliminated the 
smaller competitors, the charges to cus- 
tomers could be increased to make good 
any losses sustained during the transition 
period. This method would be logically 
carried to the point where a complete 
monopoly of the banking business exist- 
ed. Less attention would then be given 
to the local needs and, in the long run, 
the business community would suffer by 
reason of the absence of competition. 

The proponents of branch banking 
maintain on the other hand that competi- 
tion would become keener and keener. 
They claim that each branch bank would 
strive to extend its branches to various 
communities to increase the volume of its 
business. The same cause would act 
upon other branch banks so that they 
would seek to establish branches in com- 
petition with each other to such an extent 
that the banking facilities would be 
greater and less expensive. Moreover, 
they argue that branch banks can be es 
tablished in small towns where it would 
not be profitable for an independent 
bank. The safety derived by reason of 
the larger bank’s connection with other 
cities and localities would render such a 
branch not only profitable to the owners 
but more beneficial and safer to the com 
munity as a whole. Banks with a small 
capital cannot reach out, cannot diversify 
their loans and discounts, hence are less 
able to stand a business depression of 
financial strain. ‘What is more impor 
tant, many localities would have banking 
facilities at home that do not now have 
them. 


BRANCH BANKING AND SUPERVISION 


It is evident now, the writer believes, 
that branch banking is not and never 
has been an absolute protection against 
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bank failures. The experience of Can- 
ada and Australia in the past testify to 
the accuracy of this statement. The re- 
cent experience of certain European 
countries gives further proof in this 
regard. The success of any banking sys- 
tem depends more upon its management 
than any other single factor. Branch 
banking with inefficient management is 
likely to fail. The loss is greater and 
more severe when a large branch institu- 
tion fails for the simple reason that more 
depositors, stockholders, and a larger 
public are caught in the whirlpool. In the 
last analysis the branch system by reason 
of the greater diversification in loans and 
other sources of business is safer under 
the same type or character of manage- 
ment. Given the same management, the 
branch bank is more likely to live through 
a panic or period of depression. 

In both Canada and Australia the 
failures have occurred at times when 
there was scarcely any government super- 
vision. Had the banks in both these coun- 
tries been subject to thorough, competent 
supervision, it is quite likely that the 
number of failures would have been far 
less. The banking department should 
have authority to reject both the applica- 
tions for new bank charters and new 
branches. 

If we are to extend branch banking in 
this country, all laws permitting branches 
should make proper provision for exam- 
ining and regulating the establishment 
and operation of branches. To fail to 
make such provision is only to invite 
dangers which are now common in many 
states where the state superintendent of 
banks does not have power to reject char- 
ters. Banking has not been and will not 
be tor many years, advanced to the point 

here it may be safely permitted to go 

vithout effective public supervision 

. regulation. This has been emphasized 

and again by the failure of both 
and small banks in this country. 
most recent case is, of course, the 
n Georgia and Florida where it has 


been reported that nearly 150 banks 
failed within two months, most of 
which were chain banks and some of 
which were operating branches as well. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From our study of branch bank fail- 
ures both in this country and abroad, it 
is evident that branch banking has not 
and cannot be accepted as an absolute 
protection against bank failures. Branch 
banking will not prevent the destruction 
of a bank through bad management. 
What may be expected is that under a 
given type of management the branch 
bank is less likely to fail than an inde- 
pendent bank. The branen bank by rea- 
son of its size can afford better manage- 
ment and hence is less apt to fail through 
over-extension of credit. 

While our branch banks in this coun- 
try are not exactly comparable to those 
in Australia and Canada, a larger num- 
ber have failed in the United States than 
in either of these countries. This com- 
parison is not conclusive because our 
branch banks are small, often country 
banks with one or two branches, and 
more like our unit banks than Canadian 
branch banks. If we compare, however, 
all the bank failures in the United States 
with those in Canada or Australia, we 
find that the results are in favor of the 
branch system. Comparatively speak- 
ing the branch banks in Canada have 
been less likely to fail than our inde- 
pendent banks. 

A comparison of branch failures in 
the United States with all bank 
failures in the United States (not in- 
cluding national banks and private 
banks) shows that notwithstanding the 
fact that more than fifty branch banks 
have failed since 1906, the percentage 
results indicate that our own little 
branch banks have been less apt to fail 
than our independent banks. If we limit 
our comparison to the period 1919 to 
1924 (the period on which our data are 
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most complete and satisfactory) the evi- 
dence is more favorable to branch 
banking. 

The time has surely passed when com- 
mercial banks should be allowed to in- 
corporate with capital stock of less than 
$50,000—$100,000 would be safer. Such 
an alteration in the requirements of 
banking in this country would lessen the 
danger of bank failures. A limited ex- 
tension of branch banking would provide 
banking facilities for communities not 
financially able or industrially developed 
to maintain or support an independent 
institution. After all, the business com- 
munity is primarily interested in a safe, 
adequate banking system. The interest 
in branch banking or unit banking as 
such is secondary. 

No national banks or mutual savings 


banks with branches have failed. The 
number in each of these two groups 
which operate branches is, however, rela 
tively small when compared to the num- 
ber of commercial state banks, stock sav- 
ings banks and trust companies. 

Excessive loans, frozen loans and in- 
competent management are the principal 
reasons assigned for branch bank failures. 

Competition among banks will not be 
lessened. It will be limited to fewer 
and larger banks. The records of foreign 
branch banking countries show that com- 
petition is still in evidence in those coun- 
tries. Branch banking may lead to 
financial troubles where proper super- 
vision and regulation are lacking. These 
are necessary in both branch banking sys- 
tems and in independent banking 
countries. 


OPPOSES TAX REDUCTION NOW 


S a factor in maintaining the public 
credit, J. H. Tregoe, executive man- 
ager of the National Association cf 
Credit Men, advises in a statement issued 
recently to the association’s membership 
that our national debt be paid as soon 
as possible but that to reduce Federal 
taxation now would impede this healthy 
process. 
The statement reads in part as follows: 
“The idea of reducing taxation by ex- 
tending the period of time in which the 
national debt may be paid is not a sound 
deduction nor an expedient that accords 
with the maintenance of the public credit. 
The carrying charges of our national 
debt, approximating $800,000,000 ,an- 
nually, is a larger sum than was the 
entire cost of the Government a few 
years ago. It is not alone a point of 
prudence but a point of good faith that 
the debt should be paid just as rapidly 
as the national income permits. If this 
is not done, any interlude in business, 
with a resulting decrease in the national 
income, would bring about an em- 
barrassing situation and» would un- 





doubtedly reflect on the public credit. 

“Certain conditions attach also to the 
loans made by our people to the Gow 
ernment and these conditions should be 
lived up to under all circumstances. The 
issue in this instance is not political, but 
economic, and involves the public credit 
in which we should have a strong pride. 
We can better afford to pay the tax 
necessary for the amortization of the debt 
under the present plan than to pay a 
smaller sum with the danger of condi- 
tions that might be embarrassing to the 
public credit and in the long run more 
expensive in the carrying out of the 
present program. 

“When the credit of a government is 
impaired or under strain, private credits 
suffer by reaction and trade movements 
become adversely affected. In the public 
credit of our country, Congress has too 
frequently been governed by the pres’ 
sure of immediate conditions without 
considering fundamental principles and 
without attempting to forsee what might 
happen by following any particular line 
of legislative action in the future.” 
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THE BANKER AND THE RAILROAD— 
METHODS IN RAILROAD FINANCING 


By BURNHAM CARTER 


30 of this year—that is, for the last 

five and a half years—the railroads 
have issued new securities, including re- 
funding issues, to a grand total of $3,- 
501,910,999. With the exception of 
public utilities, this is by far the largest 
amount of new financing undertaken by 
any one industry. The progressive im- 
provement of the country’s railroad sys- 
tem will hardly permit any decline in 
these new capital requirements during 
the next few years. 

The problem of railroad financing, 
therefore, is a problem vast in its con- 
sequences, involving not only the rail- 
roads and their bankers, but hundreds of 
thousands of investors—and, it might be 
added, hundreds of thousands of travel- 
ers. The methods of successful railroad 
financing have very rightly been subject 
to scrutiny. 

The usual method of issuing securi- 
ties is to sell the issue to the company’s 
regular bankers for final offering to the 
public. In both Europe and the United 
States most of the large corporations 
handle their financing through a par- 
ticular banking house with which the 
corporation has probably been dealing 
for some time. This has been the cus- 
tom for years. There has never been any 
serious objection to this method as far 
as industrial corporations are concerned. 
The benefits of a long-standing relation- 
ship between a corporation and its bank- 
er, insuring intimate knowledge and con- 
tinuous counsel, have been generally 
recognized. For the railroads, however, 
long-suffering in matters of regulation, 
Chairman Eastman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been advo- 
cating a process of competitive bidding 


Foose January 1, 1920, until June 


by bankers for the purchase of these se- 
curities. 


ASKING FOR COMPETITIVE PRICES 


Chairman Eastman wants to be sure 
that the railroad gets a fair price from 
the banker for its securities. He admits 
that “recent prices obtained by railroad 
companies for such securities are ap- 
parently not open to a great deal of 
criticism.” But he believes that it would 
be a better practice if railroads were to 
ask for competitive prices from their 
bankers just as they ask for competitive 
prices from companies supplying their 
equipment. 

This is not a conception upheld by 
most railroads or most bankers; it is not 
supported by Chairman Eastman’s col- 
league on the commission, Thomas F. 
Woodlock. Mr. Woodlock has pointed 
out (in concurring with a recent de- 
cision of the commission permitting the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to issue equip- 
ment trust certificates through its regu- 
lar bankers) that there is no business in 
the world more highly competitive than 
the banking business in New York; and 
since the relationship between railroad 
and banker is rarely by contract and can 
be terminated at any moment, no banker 
can afford to quote anything but his best 
price for the purchase of the securities. 
And this price is itself subject to the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

But the difference between these two 
methods of railroad financing is more 
fundamental than the comparative econ- 
omy of the transaction itself. The 
services of a banker to a railroad include 
much more than the marketing of a 
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specific issue of securities. The banker 
grows familiar with the peculiar condi- 
tions of the railroad over a period of 
years. His acquired knowledge makes 
it possible for him to anticipate the rail- 
road’s requirements and to decide upon 
the amount and the type of securities to 
be issued. His watchfulness over the 
railroad’s financial condition must be con- 
stant. He must stand ready at all times 
to lend immediate financial assistance. 

Obviously, these are not responsibili- 
ties to be assumed by a banker whose 
task begins with competitive bidding 
for the securities, and ends when the se- 
curities are sold. The financial security 
of the railroad and of the investor in 
railroad securities must be less where 
the banker’s service is temporary. 

It is not altogether accurate, there- 
fore, to compare the relationship be- 
tween a railroad and its banker with the 
relationship between a railroad and the 
company from which it gets its supplies. 
The relationship in the first instance is 
more nearly that of a lawyer and his 
client—a professional relationship in- 
volving tasks quite different from the 
mere purchase and sale of materials. The 
banker's experience, his prestige, his 
counsel are at all times at the service 
of the railroad. 


ASSURING THE RAILROAD NEW CAPITAL 


Supposing, for example, that a rail- 
road must secure new capital for needed 
improvements at a time when conditions 
in the security market are unfavorable. 
It is known that the public response to 
the offering will in all probability be 
small. Nevertheless, the banker assumes 
the responsibility for the issue and car- 
ries the unsold balance himself until an 
investment demand develops. The rail- 
road thus is assured of the most essen- 
tial factor in its program: It is guaranteed 
the receipt of the funds for which it had 
planned. 

This is a common enough incident in 


railroad history. In June, 1919, for ex- 
ample, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company sold to its bankers $35,000,000 
ten-year 6 per cent. gold bonds at 93! 
per cent. The syndicate formed by the 
bankers remained in force until Janu- 
ary 30, 1920. The bonds dropped to 
83% per cent., and the bankers had to 
absorb 23 per cent. of the issue. This 
assurance of adequate capital has un- 
questionably been of distinct financial ad- 
vantage to the railroads and has played 
an essential part in their steady progress. 

The protection of the market for se- 
curities already outstanding is, of course, 
of great importance for the continuance 
of public confidence in the future issties 
of that railroad. In the event of com- 
petitive bidding among bankers, no one 
would be interested in supporting the 
market for the companys outstanding 
securities; prospective bidders would, 1n- 
deed, be benefited by a decline. But if 
the banker has a relaticnship with the 
railroad that is more than temporary, it 
is distinctly within his province and to 
his advantage to maintain the market 
for the securities already sold. To a cer- 
tain extent, the banker is willing to re- 
purchase bonds sold by him, so that the 
investor can sell his securities at a fair 
price within a reasonable time after hav- 
ing bought them. It is this confidence 
that has contributed to a considerable 
degree to the creation of an investment 
public which in the last five and a half 
years has absorbed over $3,500,000,000 
of railroad securities. 

It would seem natural, therefore, that 
the railroads should prefer the existing 
method of selling securities through their 
regular bankers. Certainly the investor 
prefers it because of the added security 
obtained. The traveling public may not 
think so much about it if the service 
is efficient and the dining-car attractive. 
But it isa method that has been approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a number of years; and if the com 
mission is to change its attitude, it must 
find someone who will benefit thereby. 
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THE TRADING BANKS IN AUSTRALIA 


By R. H. Simpson 


developed since 1817 principally 
through the activities of the joint 
stock banks, generally referred to as “the 
trading banks.” ‘Their operations have 
been practically free of burdensome 
legislative restriction, and until the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia, in- 
augurated in 1912, commenced opera- 
tions, they were the only institutions 
which provided general banking facilities 
in the Australian Continent. Up to the 
present they have not provided savings 
bank facilities, this class of business 
being for many years attended to by 
purely savings banks, which are practi- 
cally instrumentalities of the various 
state governments. They have attended 
to their particular portion of the finan- 
cial structure, but their ambit has been 
strictly limited, and they have done little 
more than provide facilities for savings. 
The resultant funds have been invested 
in government securities and  first- 
mortgage loans on real estate. In 1921 
the New South Wales Savings Bank 
was authorized to open a general banking 
section, known as the rural credits de- 
partment, which operates in the same 
way as the trading banks, except that its 
loans are limited to primary producers 
or persons carrying on industries imme- 
diately associated with rural pursuits. It 
is proposed to add a similar section to 
the Victorian State Savings Bank, and 
in South Australia the state bank pro- 
vides general banking facilities, but is 
not attached to the savings bank’s organ- 
ization 
The Commonwealth Bank conducts a 


AUSTRALIAN banking has been 


savings department as well as its general 
bankiny section, and since 1924, when its 
control vas vested in a board of business 
men, it has also managed the currency 


Note iss In 1920 it absorbed the busi- 


ness of the Queensland State Savings 
Bank. 

Prior to 1911 the trading banks issued 
their own notes, which had a wide circu- 
lation, and were a most useful addition 
to the gold currency, with which they 
had equal acceptance, although they 
were not legal tender. There was no 
restriction upon their issue, other than a 
tax of 2 per cent. per annum, levied 
by the state governments upon the 
amounts in circulation. No inflation 
could be traced to over issue at any time 
and they provided an elastic, sound and 
economic currency which was automat- 
ically regulated by the varying needs of 
the community. 


GOVERNMENT TAXED BANK NOTES 


When the commonwealth govern- 
ment made its own issue of currency 
notes, it instituted a tax of 10 per cent. 
per annum on all new issues of bank 
notes, which made them unprofitable 
and led to their withdrawal from circula- 
tion. Though the loss of this facility 
limited the usefulness of the trading 
banks, they have continued to make 
marked progress and to conduct by far 
the major portion of the general bank- 
ing business. Owing to the system of 
receiving deposits from customers for 
fixed periods ranging from three months 
up to two years, and to the high regard 
in which they are held by the people 
generally, the trading banks have been 
able to assist production by making loans 
on all classes of real estate, practically 
all of them on the overdraft system. 

The system of land registration has 
been favorable to this form of lending, 
and thousands of loans, ranging from a 
few pounds up to large amounts, have 
been advanced against the security of 
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title deeds relating to farms, pastoral 
holdings, dwellings, shops, factories, etc., 
due regard being paid to the margin 
of value and the income-producing ca- 


pacity of the security. Owing to the 
extensive system of branch _ establish- 
ments throughout the country districts in 
all the states, the trading banks have 
been able substantially to assist rural 
production by widespread loans to farm- 
ers, aggregating a very considerable 
amount. 

Commercial needs are fully catered to 
by overdrafts, discounts of bills and ac- 
ceptances, purchases of foreign bills, issue 
of letters of credit, drafts, transfers by 
mail, telegraph and cable, sale and pur- 
chase of foreign exchange, and all gen- 
eral facilities. A small service charge 
of ten shillings per annum is made on 
current accounts, with some exceptions. 

Safe custody facilities are provided 
and the installation of safe deposits is 
being extended in the capital cities. 

The trading banks do not cater to 
trustee and executor business, which is 
conducted by corporations specially 
formed for the purpose, and sales of 
stocks, bonds, debentures, loan flotations, 
and similar transactions are generally at- 
tended to by the members of the various 
stock exchanges. The trading banks, 
however, have been interested in most 
of the government loans floated overseas 
and have assisted, by providing special 


HE monthly “Letter” of the Cedar 

Rapids Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, relates the 
following thrift anecdote which is very 
much to the point: 

A new customer tells this. He’s a 
young fellow making good fast. He 
said: “My boss pulled a good one. He 
called me in and said, ‘I want $10 for old 
man Jones who works on the books. His 
wife just died.” 

“I gave it to him gladly. He put on 
his hat and told me to come along. We 





A CONTRIBUTION FOR JONES 









facilities and underwriting, the flotation 
of the large amounts required for war 
purposes, subsequent renewals and other 
transactions of moment. 

The trading, joint stock banks of Aus- 
tralia, excluding a few small local in- 
stitutions and offices of overseas banks, 
number thirteen. 

The extent of their combined busi- 
ness in Australia is indicated in the fol- 
lowing table, extracted from the sum- 
mary of returns made to the common- 
wealth treasury June 30, 1926: 


LIABILITIES 

ee eee £3 3,459,000 
a ee 25,408,090 
Profits carried forward ........ 1,077,000 
Bills in circulation ......... 2,789,000 
Deposits, bearing interest ..... 148,803,000 
Deposits, not bearing interest. . . . 110,992,000 

“Sitel TAS occ in scans £267,980,000 

ASSETS IN AUSTRALIA 

Cate a8 BOR occ cescenes £26,426,000 


Australian treasury notes (cur- 
rency) and balances with Cen- 
tral Bank 

Government and municipal se- 
curities 

Landed property including prem- 


22,497,000 


12,999,000 


OE chwceatecasdacsepaabes 6,319,000 
Other assets, principally ad 

eS OSE POT Ter eee 210,585,000 

ee OPT er TC er ce 283,700,000 


Number of branches, more than 2600. 


came here to the savings teller and he 
started a savings account with my ten 
spot in my name. 

“I asked him the idea and he told me, 
‘You make plenty and spend it all. So 
did old man Jones—once. And I don't 
want you in his position—ever.’ 

“I got the point all right and I've 
been coming regularly ever since. The 
boss has the right dope all right. I'm 
starting on a bond today. You just 
watch my dust.” 
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Oscar WELLS 


Retiring president American Bankers Association and president 
First National Bank, Birmingham, Ala. 


THE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


WO subjects not on the program 
Te the Fifty-second Annual Con- 

vention of the American Bankers 
Association, held in Los Angeles, Calif., 
from October 4 to 7, intruded themselves 
into the thoughts of the delegates prob- 
ably as much as the regular program. The 
subjects were branch banking and finan- 
cial help for the cotton planters of the 
South. The latter subject was not in- 
cluded in the program probably because 
it had not reached its present critical 
stage at the time the program was made 
up. 

But branch banking is a subject that 
is brought up at almost every conven- 
tion of the association. Strenuous ef- 

3 


forts were made to keep it out of this 
meeting. It was felt that any discussion 
of branch banking in California would 
be discourteous to the California bankers 

-the hosts. This fact, instead of de- 
tracting from the vigor of the debate, 
seemed to lend glamour to the idea of 
fighting it out right there. 

Finally, when it was recognized that 
a discussion of the question was inevi- 
table, it was decided to make it a thor- 
ough one. An evening session was set 
aside and devoted to the discussion of 
branch banking, particularly the relation 
of the McFadden Bill to it, to the ex- 
clusion of all other subjects. This session 
attracted more attention in the news- 
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papers than all the rest of the conven- 
tion. It is reported more fully elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The remainder of the convention fol- 
lowed the usual plans. The general ses- 
sions were addressed by prominent men 
on general topics—education, public 
finance, and the influence of prosperity 
on culture—and the various divisional 
meetings devoted themselves more or less 
to the technical questions of banking 
with which they are concerned. 

There was a splendid program of en- 
tertainment for the visiting delegates 
and their wives in the hours not devoted 
to convention business. 

This convention demonstrated con- 
clusively that California still holds a 
high place in the minds of the American 
people. Florida may have attracted a 
good deal of attention recently, but Cal- 
ifornia can match it. For, in spite of 
the fact that the convention met in Los 
Angeles only five years ago, this year’s 
meeting drew the second largest attend- 
ance of any on record. Over 7000 dele- 
gates were registered. This does not 
approach the mark of 11,500, set by the 
1922 convention in New York City, but 
that is not to be expected, considering 
how large a proportion of the banks and 
bankers of the United States are located 
in New York State. 

This is the sixth time the convention 
has been held on the Pacific Coast. The 
first time was in 1892, when the con- 
vention was held in San Francisco. The 
1903 convention was also held in San 
Francisco. Then, in 1910, the convention 
went to Los Angeles for the first time. 
In 1915, it was held in Seattle, Wash- 
ington; in 1922 in Los Angeles again; 
and now in 1926 in Los Angeles for the 
third time. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


President Oscar Wells, in his address 
before the first general session, told the 
bankers that the year just past has been 
a tranquil one for the work of the asso- 
ciation. He brought up the question of 
branch banking in his report of the work 


-ing it. 


of the organization. “The association,” 
he said, “through an act of its 1924 con- 
vention went on record without an op- 
posing vote, in favor of the McFadden 
Bill, including the Hull Amendments, 
at the same time instructing its officers 
to aid in securing its passage. That man- 
date has since been followed with all the 
diligence and earnestness at the command 
of those charged with the duty of execut- 
No compromise has been made 
and no authority has been assumed to 
do otherwise than obey the organic law 
of this body, as created in its resolution. 
Because of the partisanship which this 
measure has engendered among our 
members it has not been possible to per- 
form this duty without incurring some 
dissatisfaction from both sides of the 
controversy. This situaticn nas its com- 
plications. It is not so simple a matter 
as branch banking or anti-branch bank- 
ing. There are those opposed to branch 
banking who do not favor the Hull 
Amendments. There are officers of na- 
tional banks both for and against the 
restrictions placed upon the future rights 
of national banks in the twenty-six non- 
branch banking states. Under such cir 
cumstances it is not hard to discern the 
reasons for fault-finding to which the 
officers of the association have been sub 
jected even though the way has been 
clearly charted and the course rigidly 
followed.” 

Mr. Wells reported that in European 
affairs “‘a mixed situation exists. The 
beneficent infection of rehabilitation, 
started in a somewhat experimental way 
in Germany through the operation of 
the Dawes Plan, has not spread to other 
nations as had been hoped it might.” 
He discussed the work of the debt fund- 
ing commission, and the possible neces 
sity for future adjustment of these set’ 
tlements, concluding that “it is conceiv 
able that impoverishment might easily 
prove more costly than debt adjust- 
ment.” 

SOUNDS NOTE OF CAUTION 


After reviewing the present pros 
perous condition of domestic business, 
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MELVIN A 


. TRAYLOR 


New president American Bankers Association; president First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 


he sounded a note of caution. “Al- 
though fundamental conditions are en- 
couraging and prospects may well be 
considered fair, bankers know that 
sooner or later the growth of expansion 
will receive a halt. It has been so in 
the past, and often enough to convince 
one that it will be so again... . A de- 
cline may be impending even now. If 
a major activity should get out of bal- 
ance, the result would be at once trans- 
mitted to many lines of operation. We 
come then to know whether bankers have 
been wise in the conduct of their port- 
folios. 

“In conclusion let us take a broader 
view and a somewhat longer look into 
the future as it relates to the business in 
which we are engaged. After all, the 
real issue before the American Bankers 
Association is the one involving the man- 


ner in which it will be able to meet the 
demands of a rapidly changing develop- 
ment toward which bankers must ad- 
vance by a marked degree of prepara- 
tion. . . . We have passed through a 
remarkable era in the distribution of 
credit, and yet the opportunities for its 
employment at home and abroad for the 
expansion and operation of industry may 
exceed anything that we have yet seen or 
imagined. Will we be able to meet the 
requirements of this new situation? It 
may mean the creation of more and 
larger banking units. It would mean 
supporting and expanding the Federal 
Reserve System. Have we enough local 
bankers who are nationally minded, and 
a sufficient number of metropolitan 
bankers who can think in international 
terms. to do this?” 
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T. R. PREsTON 


First vice-president American Bankers Association; president 
Hamilton National Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


THE GENERAL SESSIONS 


Education, the Cultural Effects of Prosperity, and Public Finance 
Discussed in Thoughtful Addresses 


HE general sessions of the conven- 

tion, which were held in the phil- 

harmonic auditorium, were splen- 
didly attended. This is easy to under- 
stand, for the featured speakers at these 
conventions were men who have been 
notably successful in their chosen fields. 
Their addresses came from a wealth of 
experience and careful thought. At the 
first session of the convention, Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, president of Leland 
Stanford University, spoke on “Knowing 
How and Why,” taking that title, he 
said, because he wanted to illustrate 
certain things in education. He called 


attention to the way knowledge is stead- 
ily opening up new sources of energy. 
The Aztecs or the cliff-dwellers could 
have used radios,” he remarked, “just 
as we use them, if they had had the 
training and education and had known 
the facts. The ether waves were there 
just the same. The wireless and trans- 
mission was there. The only thing that 
was lacking was the knowledge of man.” 

“The basis of our advance today,” 
he went on, “is in the experimental 
method, which found its greatest master, 
as far as the causes of disease are con- 
cerned, in the great Frenchman, 
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Pasteur. He would not take the opinions 
of any one, but sought for facts. 

“Human kind has been able to take 
advantage of the experimental method 
on the one hand, and the accumulated 
lore gathered by experience on the other, 
because there is possible in the human 
race a high degree of training of the 
young individual. ... That training 
has to be based upon a number of dif- 
ferent things. Not only must that train- 
ing be in information so that one may 
know more, but it has to take the form 
of discipline so that the individual can 
control his emotions and his passions and 
his conduct. It has to be so that that 
individual can work with others and 
work as a disciplined unit or his energy 
might be more destructive than advan- 
tageous. . . . 

“And in all education and in all train- 
ing we must not only know how and 
why, but we must know why things 
operate the way they do, and why we 
ought to operate in the way that we 
should. We can call that latter thing 
idealism, looking ahead, looking outside 
of ourselves, and in our country there 
has been in our educational system a 
definite ability to bring idealism forward 
and make it a part of the training of the 
young... . 

“Some people have thought of educa- 
tion as so much Greek, Latin, mathe- 
matics and chemistry. That is not what 
we mean by education. Those things 
may be part of it, but. education is the 
process we put people through to de- 
velop a mind that can be used for worthy 
purposes. That is one of the important 
things about education and a part of the 
educational process, part of all the train- 
ing to get our young people so that not 
only can they pick up the burden that 
we put down, but so that we can expect 
trom them that they will know more 
than we and go forward. 

“The effects of education will be a 
lessened gullibility on the part of peo- 
ple to be swindled by either patent medi- 
nes or fake oil stocks, or to be misled 


by the demagogue into unwise legislation 
or governmental action.” 


MR. PUELICHER’S REPORT 


It was fitting that at this same session 
of the convention, John H. Puelicher, 
president of the Marshall and Ilsley 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., and chairman 
of the A. B. A. Educational Foundation 
Trustees, should report on the success 
of the foundation to date. Over $400,- 
000 of the $500,000 desixea for the es- 
tablishment of the foundation has been 
pledged, and approximately $300,000 of 
this has been paid in. There is no ques- 
tion, Mr. Puelicher said, but that the 
remainder will be available by the date 
set, January 1, 1927. To correct an 
error in the minds of some subscribers, 
Mr. Puelicher stated that none of the 
scholarships of the foundation are to be 
awarded to those seeking general knowl- 
edge. “They are to be awarded only to 
those who, having qualified by two or 
three years’ study of banking and prac- 
tical business economics in a recognized 
university, are regarded as being fit can- 
didates for the honor of a scholarship or 
a fellowship from the American Bankers 
Association and the award must be used 
only in their further study and investiga- 
tion of banking and practical business 
economics.” 

Speaking on “The United States Pub- 
lic Debt” at the second general session 
of the convention, Garrard B. Winston, 
Under-secretary of the Treasury, de- 
scribed the way in which the debt has 
been cut from $26,500,000,000, in 1919 
to about $19,500,000,000 today. About 
$1,000,000,000 of this represents a re- 
duction in the cash balance of the treas- 
ury; a little more than $2,000,000,000 
came from the Government surplus of 
receipts over expenditures in the seven 
years; and most of the balance came from 
realization on capital assets bought dur- 
ing the war and later sold. 

The future policy of debt payment is 
not yet definite. “If we retire a debt 
of $25,000,000,000 uniformly over a 
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twenty-five year term and pay an aver- 
age rate of interest of 41% per cent., the 
total interest cost will be $16,000,000,- 


000. If the term is made thirty years, 
more than $3,500,000,000 is added to 
the total interest. If sixty-two years is 
taken, as some persons have urged, total 
interest would be $46,272,000,000, or 
nearly twice the original principal. So 
a twenty-five year program would cost 
the American taxpayer a total of $41,- 
000,000,000, and a sixty-two year pro- 
gram would cost $71,000,000,000. 


REAL DOLLAR VALUE NOT CONSTANT 


“The real value of the dollar does not’ 


remain constant. If we take our Civil 
War experience and use as a base the 
dollar of 1860, we borrowed a 54 cent 
dollar and paid in an 85 cent dollar. 


We repaid $3 for every $2 we borrowed. 
Referring to our present debt and as a 
base the dollar of 1913, we borrowed a 
51 cent dollar and have paid back to 
date, on weighted average, a 56 cent 
dollar. Today the dollar is worth about 
66 cents. Paying in the early years of 
the seven year period instead of waiting 
until 1926 saved the Treasury $600,- 
000,000. If the appreciation of the dol- 
lar continues—and such has been fiscal 
history after other great wars—then the 
longer we postpone payment, the more 
in real value we will have to pay... . 

“Some nations apparently consider a 
large debt as a part of the permanent 
financial structure of the country. Dur- 
ing the hundred years from the fall of 
Napoleon to the opening of the World 
War, England only reduced its debt 
from $4,500,000,000 to $3,500,000,000. 
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During the same period the French debt 
increased steadily from a nominal figure 
to $7,000,000,000. With this policy 
America differs. Congress in 1920, by 
providing for a sinking fund and for 
the application of repayments to the re- 
tirement of the debt, definitely re- 
afirmed the historic policy of having no 
permanent debt.” 

Mr. Winston said that we cannot 
rely on the surplus to supply further 
reductions of the debt, nor can we expect 
much more from the sale of war assets. 
There has been one tax reduction. He 
held that further reduction would have 
to be met later with higher taxes. He, 
therefore, came out against further re- 
duction of taxes. “If a full year’s trial 
of the present taxes justifies the belief 
in a higher surplus than $100,000,000 
for several years,” he said, “the excess 
should go to tax reduction, but below 
that margin, and before we have that 
assurance, we should not go.” 

In summary, he quoted the following 
from Secretary Mellon’s statement to 


the Ways and Means Committee in the 
last session of Congress: 
“This country is today exceedingly 


prosperous. It can afford to pay off its 
debts without undue burden upon its 
taxpayers. Its history has always been 
prompt extinguishment of its war debts. 
It is ready for the next emergency when 
it comes. The time to repair your roof 
is in good weather, not when it is rain- 
ing. The time to pay your debts is when 
you can.” 

At the last general session of the con- 
vention, Wigginton Ellis Creed, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif., spoke on 
“The Value in American Prosperity.” 
He reviewed first some of the gains in 
human welfare from the application of 
science to industry, in making the Amer- 
ican stenographer able to enjoy more 
comforts and better living than fell to 
the lot of the great Queen Elizabeth. He 
called attention to the fact that the peo- 
ple not only enjoy more comforts, but 
that they are coming into actual owner- 


ship of the instruments of production, 
for “the most sensational evidence of the 
diffusicn of wealth is to pe found in the 
shifting of the direct ownership of in- 
dustry from the few to the many.” 
PHYSICAL SITUATION MASTERED 

“We have done pretty well in becom- 
ing masters of the physical situation,” 
he said, “but the fundamental underlying 
values in prosperity are those values 
that build a people capable of sustaining 
prosperity.” Greatest among these fun- 
damental underlying values he placed 
education. “Today we have more stu- 
dents in institutions of higher learning 
than all the rest of the world.” 

Next, we have gained leisure, and 
“men need leisure to reflect upon the 
thoughts that come from the soul when 
the senses yield their thrall.” 

Prosperity has dotted the country with 
libraries and made us a nation of readers. 

Again, there is evidence of a develop- 
ment of taste and discrimination, though 
that is a very slow growth. 

Finally, we have proved by our Gov- 
ernment, that liberty and equality can 
dwell together. “It must move every 
American to some depths of thinking to 
know that visitors from other lands come 
here to seek the causes or our social and 
economic victories and return home to 
speak, to be sure, of time saving and 
trouble saving devices, of high wages 
and good living, but also to interest their 
listeners in terms of liberty and equality 
—to tell of a land where no son of his 
father need stop where his father 
stopped.” 

At the close of the session, the follow- 
ing officers of the association were elect- 
ed: President, Melvin A. Traylor, presi- 
dent First National Bank and First Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, IIl.; first 
vice-president, Thomas R. Preston, pres- 
ident Hamilton National Bank and 
Hamilton Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; and second vice- 
president, Craig B. Hazlewood, vice- 
president Union Trust Company and 
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chairman of the board Lake Shore Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 


MR. TRAYLOR’S CAREER 


Mr. Traylor was born in Breeding, 
Ky., in 1878. He went to Hillsboro, 
Tex., to work in a grocery store when he 
was about 20 years of age. While in 
that job, he studied law at nights, and 
was admitted to the bar mn 1901. He 
served as city clerk of Hillsboro, and as 
assistant county attorney of Hill County. 

In 1905 he became cashier of the 
Bank of Malone, Tex., his first job in a 
bank. In 1907 he was selected for the 
cashiership of the Citizens National 
Bank of Ballinger, Tex., and a year later 
he became its vice-president. When the 
Citizens National Bank took over the 
First National Bank in 1909, Mr. Tray- 
lor became president of the consolidated 
bank. 

He made an important move in 1911 
when he went to St. Louis to become 
vice-president of the National Stock 
Yards Bank of East St. Louis. After 
three years there, he moved again, this 
time to Chicago, as vice-president of the 
Live Stock Exchange National Bank 
and president of the Chicago Cattle 
Loan Company. In 1916 he was elected 
president of the Live Stock Exchange 
National, now the Stock Yards National. 

He was elected president of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank and vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago in 1918, being made a director of 
both banks at that time. In January, 
1925, he became president of the First 
National Bank. 

Mr. Traylor has long been active in 
banking organizations, both state and 
national. He is well known as a speaker 
on economic and financial subjects, and 
is regarded as an authority on live stock 
financing. 

Mr. Preston was born in 1869 near 
Woodbury, Tenn. After being graduated 
from Woodbury Academy, teaching 
school and studying law for a few years, 
he became so firmly convinced that bank- 


ing was his forte that he worked for a 
time for the Bank of Woodbury, being 
paid only in experience. Later he be- 
came runner for the Traders National 
Bank of Tullahoma, working nights in 
a railroad office to make enough to 
live on. 

When he moved to Chattanooga, his 
first job was again as runner in the 
Hamilton Trust and Savings Bank. From 
that job he worked steadily up through 
the offices of bookkeeper and cashier to 
the presidency in 1902. He is also a 
director of the railroad in whose offices 
he used to work in the early days. 

In 1905 he and his brother and some 
associates organized the Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank in Chattanooga, and he be- 
came president of this bank also. 

In addition to being active in work of 
the national and state bankers associa- 
tions, he is also interested in politics. He 
was a delegate-at-large from Tennessee 
to the democratic national conventions 
in 1916 and in 1920. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT WELL KNOWN 


Mr. Hazlewood, the new second vice- 
president, is already fairly familiar to 
most bankers, due to his active work in 
the State Bank Division. He was born 
in 1883 in East Aurora, N. Y., attended 
Lewis Institute and the University of 
Chicago, and then started work as a mes- 
senger in the Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago. He has filled a variety of posi- 
tions in banking work. He was for a 
time advertising manager of the Union 
Trust Company of Chicago. Then he 
was placed in charge of the credit de- 
partment. Later he organized the new 
business department. In 1910, he was 
made an assistant secretary, and later 
assistant to the president. In 1917 he 
was promoted to vice-president, and in 
1921 was made a director of the bank. 

He, too, has long been active in the 
work of the state and national banking 
associations. In the A. B. A. he has 
been most active in the work of the 
State Bank Division, in pushing the work 
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of account analysis and the organization 
of county credit bureaus. 

The resolutions adopted at the end 
of the second general session of the con- 
vention included the usual obituary and 
bread-and-butter resolution to the hosts, 
and in addition to that, advocacy of help 
for the farmer, indorsement of the ad- 
ministration’s foreign debt funding pol- 
icy, favoring railroad consolidations, and 
revision of the tax laws. The resolutions 
in detail are as follows: 


CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS 


This country has been enjoying a long 
period of sustained prosperity for general 
business. The profits of trade, industry, and 
transportation for the year 1926 will probably 
exceed those of any previous year. Wages 
are high; employment is general; and credit 
conditions are thoroughly sound. For the 
first time in the experience of this generation 
we have had a period of exceptionally active 
and prosperous business, combined with con- 
ditions of cheap and abundant credit, and 
an almost steadily declining tevel of general 
commodity prices. 

This falling trend of price levels has not 
been confined to this country. It is world- 
wide, and in most other countries it has been 
under way for a longer period than it has 
here. Both in this country and abroad this 
general decline in the price level of com- 
modities has had the unfortunate effect of 
reducing the incomes of the farmers, and 
rendering conditions more difficult in the 
agricultural districts. The reason for this 
is that when the price levels of wholesale 
commodities move downward, they always 
tend to change more rapidly than do wages, 
so that the incomes of the farmers are re- 
duced promptly, whereas their expenses for 
hired labor and for taxes which reflect the 
cost of labor, are reduced much more slowly. 
Because of the nature of his business, the 
farmer cannot readjust his methods to meet 
such a change nearly so rapdly as can the 
man engaged in trade, or transportation, or 
industry, and so he suffers more severely in 
Periods of declining prices. It is true that 
these economic laws reverse their effects and 
operate to the advantage of the farmer when 
Prices rise, as was demonstrated during the 
war years, but that phase of the matter does 
Not concern us at this time. 

We favor extending to the farmer every 
assistance that does not run counter to fun- 
damental economic principles. Ample sup- 
plies of credit are available to farmers at 
Mexpensive rates. We favor the fostering 
of properly devised and well conducted plans 


of co-operative marketing ‘The world-wide 
decline in the general price levels, to which 
the difficulties of the farmers are primarily at- 
tributable, cannot continue :ndefinitely, and 
it is our profound hope that a period of rela- 
tive price stabilization will soun begin. 


FOREIGN LOANS AND DEBTS 


During the years that have elapsed since 
the outbreak of the Great War, American 
funds have been loaned abroad in large sums, 
and our foreign loans are still increasing 
rapidly. Recognizing that this is a logical 
field for the employment of our surplus funds, 
we urge upon American bankers and private 
investors the desirability of utuuzing every op- 
portunity to familiarize themselves with con- 
ditions in other countries, in order that they 
may intelligently participate mm the purchase 
of such foreign investment securities as give 
good evidence of being soundly conceived, 
and safely secured. We indorse the policy 
of our national administration in dealing with 
the foreign governmental debts. We view with 
satisfaction many signs of economic recovery 
in Europe, and approve sympathetic and help- 
ful consideration of the problems which the 
situation there presents. 


RAILROADS 


Our railroads are now operating with a 
higher degree of economy and efficiency than 
they have ever before attained. Our national 
prosperity is dependent upon them, and it is 
primarily because the railroads have contin- 
uously supplied prompt and efficient transpor- 
tation of goods that this country has been 
enabled to enjoy.a long period of industrial 
activity and sustained prosperity without any 
accumulation of excessive inventories which 
in former periods of general business activity 
have resulted in overproduction and in credit 
stringencies. 

We favor the adoption of a policy by our 
National Administration at Washington, and 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, that 
will be favorable to such railroad consolida- 
tions as will conduce to the public welfare. 


TAXATION 


The ever-growing burden of state and local 
taxation is becoming a detriment to the de- 
velopment of trade, industry, transportation, 
and finance in this country. We recommend 
to all state and local governmental bodies a 
more thorough and discriminating use of the 
budgetary control of revenues and expenses. 
Upon our own membership we urge the need 
for a more general participation by bankers 
in the public affairs of their own communities, 
with special reference to the service they may 
render in connection with taxation and pub- 
lic expenditures. 
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Under existing systems the Federal Govern- 
ment, and many of the several states, impose 
separate, overlapping, and competitive taxes 
on the inheritance and transfer of estates. 
These duplicated imposts are productive of 
much unnecessary delay and litigation, and 
seriously increase the expenses of administra- 
tion. We hold that the problems involved 
are such that they should properly fall within 
the purview of the states rather than of the 
Nation, and we recommend the abolition of 
all Federal inheritance taxes. 

Reform is needed also in the taxation of 
banks themselves. In many states the ad 
valorem taxation of banks has decome so great 
a burden as seriously to impair the ability 
of these institutions to accumulate adequate 
surplus for the protection of their depositors. 
We recommend that the officers of banks 
study this problem, that they investigate vari- 
ous systems of bark taxation now in effect 
in different localities, and that they endeavor 
to ascertain whether or not a more equitable 
distribution of burdens might not be effected 
through basing the taxation of banks on their 
incomes rather than primarily on the value 
of their property. 


CONVENTION SIDELIGHTS 


“SEEING Los Angeles” was a popular 
diversion with many of the delegates. 
Some visited the Southland for the first 
time. Others renewed their acquaintance- 
ship. Los Angeles bankers furnished 
more than 1000 automobiles which were 
used in meeting the incoming delegates 
at the trains and in showing them around 
Los Angeles and vicinity on the Sunday 
before the convention. 

& 
CALIFORNIA bankers expressed consid- 
erable gratification over the fact that the 
American Bankers Association should 
select Los Angeles as the meeting place 
for the fifty-second annual national con- 
vention so shortly after having been 
there before. 


Group of visiting bankers who were guests at the Thursday morning celebration of 
the Breakfast Club. 
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THE BRANCH BANKING DEBATE 


Long and Vigorous Session Over Hull Amendments Results in 
Decisive Vote Against Them 


place in the convention this year. 

It was felt that to discuss it in 
California would be a discourtesy to the 
California bankers. But even before the 
convention started, it became evident 
that it would be well nigh impossible 
to keep it out of the discussions. Real- 
izing the situation, and not wishing to 
have the debate on this question cut into 
the prepared program, the convention 
decided to hold a special session. 

Tuesday evening, October 5, there- 
fore, was set aside for the debate. It 
started at nine o'clock and lasted through 
a stormy session until one in the morn- 
ing. In spite of the feeling evident, 
however, the debate was orderly and, in 
general, was kept on a high plane. Per- 
sonalities were indulged in hardly at all. 
The question was debated on its merits. 
And, after it had been thoroughly 
thrashed out, the vote showed that the 
bankers were opposed to the Hull 
Amendments almost two to one, the con- 
vention thus reversing the stand it had 
taken in 1924. 

Careful preparation was responsible 
for the orderly conduct of the debate. 
In the interest of time, harmony and 
orderly procedure, President Oscar 
Wells appointed four delegates, two 
antagonistic to the Hull Amendments, 
and two friendly to the amendments, to 
work out a plan of procedure. They 
agreed on the list of speakers, that the 
debate should be limited to three hours, 
and that each side should be allowed an 
hour and a half to present its side. 

The Hull Amendments, briefly stated, 
would confine home city branch banking 
by national banks to those states that 
authorized their state banks to have 
branches at the time of the approval of 
the McFadden Bill, to which the amend- 
ments were attached. The opposition to 
the Hull Amendments at this conven- 
tion took the shape of a resolution passed 


B RANCH banking had no scheduled 


by the National Bank Division, which 
read as follows: 


SUGGESTED RESOLUTION 


“RESOLVED, that in view of the 
existing legislative situation, the Nation- 
al Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association in session now at 
Los Angeles, Calif., recommend to 
Congress the final enactment of the so- 
called McFadden National Bank Bill 
(H. R. 2) including the provision re- 
chartering the Federal Reserve Banks, 
at the coming session, with the follow- 
ing restrictions upon branch banking: 

“First, that no national bank be per- 
mitted in any state to establish a branch 
beyond the corporate limits of the 
municipality in which the bank is sit- 
uated; second, that no national bank be 
permitted to establish a home city 
branch in any state which does not at the 
time of such establishment permit the 
state banks to establish branches; third, 
that no state bank be permitted to enter 
or to retain membership in the Federal 
Reserve System if it has in operation any 
branch which may have been established 
after the enactment of H. R. 2 beyond 
the corporate limits of the municipality 
in which the bank is situated; fourth, 
that no branches which may have been 
established after the enactment of H. R. 
2 beyond the corporate limits of the 
municipality in which the parent bank 
is situated, be permitted to be retained 
when the state bank converts into or 
consolidates with the national bank, or 
when two or three national banks con- 
solidate.” 

This resolution plainly is contrary to 
the Hull Amendments. It was presented 
to the delegates by H.H McKee, presi- 
dent National Capitol Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C., who moved its adoption. The 
debate followed the the introduction of 
the resolution. In order to give as clear 
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an idea as possible of the session in the 
limited space available, the order of the 
debate has been followed in this report, 
but the arguments of the speakers are 
condensed and summarized. 

After introducing the resolution, Mr. 
McKee spoke in support of it. He called 
attention to the fact that his resolution 
read “no national bank be permitted to 
establish a home city branch in any state 
which does not at the time of such es- 
tablishment permit the state banks to 


R. S. Hawes 
Vice-president First National Bank in 
St. Louis, Mo., and a former president 
of the American Bankers Association. 


establish branches,” which 1s quite dif- 
ferent from the provision of the Hull 
Amendments. The McFadden Bill 
passed the House of Representatives 
with the Hull Amendments attached. 
The banking and currency committee of 
the Senate, however, was convinced, after 
holding hearings on the bill, that it was 
desirable in every respect except the Hull 
Amendments. It was then taken into 
the Senate, and three distinct attempts 
were made to have the Hull Amendments 
restored to the bill, each of which was 
defeated, the last one by a vote of sixty 


to seventeen. The bill was sent back 
to conference, but the House conferees 
have stood pat on their insistence upon 
the amendments, so no progress has been 
possible. 

Mr. McKee thought that the House 
had taken its stand because the Ameri 
can Bankers Association had indorsed 
the amendments. The Senate, on the 
other hand, he said, considered the prob- 
lem in the light of a national policy, 
and declined to accept the amendments 
because “they are discriminatory, and 
give an advantage to national banks 
under certain conditions in one location, 
and refuse to give a similar advantage to 
other national banks in another location, 
under the same conditions.” 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association of 
Credit Men, the Secretary of the Treas: 
ury, the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency have rec’ 
ommended that the McFadden Bill be 


enacted without the Hul: Amendments. 


TO PREVENT BRANCH BANKING 
EXTENSION 


The Hull Amendments, it is claimed, 
will prevent the extension of state-wide 
branch banking. But if they prevent 
the passage of the McFaddeh Bill, noth 
ing will be accomplished toward restrict: 
ing branch banking. More and more 
national banks are likeiy to convert into 
state banks, and the Federal Reserve 
System will lose its strength. 

It has been claimed that giving na- 
tional banks a limited branch banking 
privilege will start state-wide branch 
banking. This is unlikely, for the 
proposition in the McFadden bill allows 
an unlimited number of branches only to 
banks in cities with a population of over 
100,000. There are only twenty-three 
such cities, so the danger is very small. 

Finally, Mr. McKee charged that the 
Hull Amendments are “simply the effort 
on the part of a group of state banks in 
the state of Illinois to use the power of 
the Federal Government to intervene 0 
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a purely local, hypothetical situation 
that ought to come under the control 
and is under the control of their state 
legislature.” 

E. N. Baty, secretary of the Cook 
County Bankers Association and of the 
Committee of One Hundred, replied that 
the Hull Amendments are not supported 
by only a few insignificant state banks 
in Illinois. He showed letters from 
executives in numerous national banks 
in many states to prove his statement. 
He also disputed Mr. McKee’s state- 
ment that the Senate had definitely 
shown that it would not accept the Hull 
Amendments, quoting a statement from 
Senator Edge to the effect that the pas- 
sage of the Hull Amendments would be 
a statement to twenty-six states that 
they could do as they please; and within 
three minutes a statement by Senator 
Glass that the Hull Amendments serve 
notice that certain states shall never 
change their banking systems. It was 


the House of Representatives, Mr. Baty 
said, which had taken a firm stand to 


have the McFadden Bill with the Hull 
Amendments or not at all. 

J. S. Macdonnell, president of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank, Pasadena, 
Calif.. and a member ot the California 
League of Independent Bankers, based 
his opposition to the Hull Amendments 
on the fact that they are unfair and il- 
legal. The McFadden Bill, he said, “‘is 
a bill to make as nearly equal as pos- 
sible the chances of doing business under 
the national banking system with the 
state systems,” which is not true of the 
amendments. 

Otto Reich of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank, Riverdale, IIl., said that it 
seemed to him that the issue was be- 
tween advancing branch banking fur- 
ther, or stopping it where it is. The 
resolution now before the convention of- 
fers greater opportunity for branch bank- 
ing to get a foothold in those states where 
it does not have it now than the Hull 
Amendments. Branch banking is now 
prohibited in twenty-six states. The 
bankers favoring branch banking could 


not, because of public sentiment, present 
a proposition inviting branch banking in 
those states. But if branch banking is 
slowly developed in the big cities, then 
it will be possible to go to the legisla- 
tures and present the arguments for a 
wider extension of branch banking with 
greater force. The result would be an 
oligarchy in banking. “The effort to 
confine branch banking to present in- 
fected territory has been put into definite 
form in certain proposals of the McFad- 
den Bill, commonly known as the Hull 
Amendments.” They are not destruct- 
ive in their effect. They represent a 
practical compromise with an existing 
situation. 


UNIFORMITY NOT REQUIRED 


They have been objected to, Mr. 
Reich said, on the ground that they 
make for a lack of uniformity in bank- 
ing practice. But no uniformity is re- 
quired, so long as banks are competing 
on even terms with other banks of their 
own neighborhood, for banking is a local 
business. Even without the Hull Amend- 
ments, there would be lack of uniform- 
ity, for national banks in twenty-two 
states would be permitted to have 
branches, and in twenty-six states they 
would not be permitted to have branches. 
And in the states not permitting branch 
banking, the national banks would be 
encouraged to join with the state banks 
in a campaign for the right of branch 
banking. The one way in which uni- 
formity is possible is by giving national 
banks power to have branches no matter 
what the state law on the subject. 

The most plausible argument against 
the Hull Amendments, however, is that 
if they were passed, and a state changed 
its laws to permit branch banking, na- 
tional banks would be at a disadvantage. 
To this Mr. Reich replied that human 
probabilities must be considered, not 
hypothetical possibilities. _ With the 
possibility of profit from: the introduc- 
tion of branch banking absent—as it 
would be in states not now permitting 
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branch banking in case the McFadden 
Bill with the Hull Amendments were 
passed—the motive for passing an act 
permitting branch banking would be 
gone. 

Branch banking is said to be a natural 
development. But all natural develop- 
ments are not good, and it is not neces- 
sary to encourage it for that reason. 

Charles H. Segerstrom, vice-president 
the First National Bank, Sonora, Calif., 
and president of the California League 
of Independent Bankers, who followed 
Mr. Reich, brought the debate back to 
the subject of the Hull Amendments, by 
his statement that the debate was not 
about branch banking. He said his or- 
ganization had sent the largest gathering 
of any state in the Union to Washing- 
ton, in behalf of the McFadden Bill with 
the Hull Amendments. It has been 
found impossible to pass the bill with 
the amendments, because the American 
people do not believe that the Hull 
Amendments are fair. The amendments 
“seek special privileges in the states 
which now prohibit branch banking, and 
they leave the states which are now suf- 
fering under branch banking without 
any legislation at all.” The McFadden 
Bill, even without the amendments, 
actually limits branch banking to certain 
defined districts, for the first time, and, 
therefore, in the opinion of the Califor- 
nia ——— bankers, should be 
passed. 


POINTS OUT DIFFERENCES 


W. H. Doyle, cashier of the State 
Bank of Plattsville, Wis., pointed out an- 
other difference between the McFadden 
Bill with and without the Hull Amend- 
ments, in that, with the amendments, 
branch banking is limited in those states 
where it is permitted to cities of 25,000, 
while, without the amendments, it is lim- 
ited only to cities of 100,000. He sug- 
gested that “the chief concern of the 
Senate Committee was to take care of the 
big banks ind let the devil take the hind- 
Most in cities of 100,000 and less.” Yet 





the national banks in cities of 100,000 
and less constitute the bone and sinew 
of the national banking and the Federal 
Reserve System. “The big idea with 
the proponents of this branch banking 
bill is to put this measure over at the ex- 
pense of needed legislation for smaller 
banks in the national system. . . . The 
enactment of the Senate bill (without 
the Hull Amendments) would amount 
to notice to state legislatures throughout 
this country to go ahead and grant bank- 
ing privileges without interruption.”. . . 
That step, he held, would be the enter- 
ing wedge to an orgy of competitive, un 
wise and unsound banking. 

“Branch banking is now prohibited in 
twenty-six states. It will be permitted 
there if the Hull Amendments are en- 
acted. National bankers can prevent it 
from being extended into the twenty-six 
states, because they can say, “Congress 
refuses the privilege because it is con- 
sidered unsafe and unsound. It would 
be unfair to grant your state banks priv- 
ileges that we cannot enjoy.”” To pass 
the McFadden Bill without the Hull 
Amendments would be to remove the 
props from both the national banking 
system and the Federal Reserve System. 

Charles A. Hinsch, president of the 
Fifth-Third National Bank, and of the 
Union Trust Company, both of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, injected a new thought into 
the debate when he said that he had ar- 
gued for the McFadden Bill with the 
Hull Amendments before the banking 
and currency committee of the Senate, 
even though he believed the amendments 
to be unfair. He had argued for them 
because he believed tnat something 
would be accomplished toward the equal- 
ization of the position of national banks 
with state banks where branch banking 
is permitted, and “half a loaf is better 
than none.” 

The actual fact is, he said, that the 
national banks must be given some relief, 
or they will naturally go out of the 
national banking system and become 
state banks. To insure the safety and 
preservation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
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tem, national banks should be given the 
same privileges accorded to state banks 
in the twenty-two states of the Union. 


MR. HAWES’ ARGUMENT 


Richard S. Hawes, vice-president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
said he was against the Hull Amendments 
because they shackle national bankers in 
twenty-six states in America. If the 
1700 state bankers in Missouri (from 
which state Mr. Hawes comes) should 
decide they wanted branch banking, the 
160 national bankers would be placed in 
a very disadvantageous position, and 
would have no remedy. “When the na- 
tional bankers are shackled, the state 
bankers are free to go after branch 
banking.” 

Max B. Nahm, vice-president of the 
Citizens National Bank and the Bowling 
Green Trust Company, both of Bowling 
Green, Ky., reminded the delegates of 
the importance of the Federal Reserve 
System. The system can exist only on 
conscripted capital. It can conscript 
capital only from national banks. Unless 
the McFadden Bill is passed, the national 
banking system is likely to pass away, 
and with it the Federal Reserve System. 
And the McFadden Bill cannot be passed 
with the Hull Amendments. “I happen 
to be chairman of the federal legislative 
committee,” he said. ““This branch bank 
question has been up for ten years, and 
for two years we have honestly tried to 
pass your Hull Amendments. Not a 
member of this administration has opened 
his mouth until this time in any other 
way. We failed! We couldn't do it, 
and I have had my doubts at times, gen- 
tlemen, as to whether you ever wanted 
either the Hull Amendments or the Mc- 
Fadden Bill to pass. 

“But whether or not, I say to you, 
get out of the way. If you can’t shoot, 
give up the gun and let somebody shoot 
that can.” 

Ben Johnson, president of the Com- 
mercia! National Bank, Shreveport, La., 
said plainly that he tavored branch 
bankine. with some restrictions. But, he 


said, whatever individual opinions may 
be on branch banking, an impasse has 
been reached. The resolution proposed 
by Mr. McKee curbs branch banking 
where it is, but strikes out the words 
“at the time of the passage of this act,” 
which are narrow and do not voice cor- 
rectly a nation-wide banking policy. 

Edward Elliott, vice-president Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif., representing a bank al- 
ready engaged in branch banking, said 
that he did not care to argue the ques- 
tion of branch banking. He said he was 
interested in the Federal Reserve System, 
and the preservation of the Federal Re- 
serve System rests upon the preservation 
of the national banks. 

State banks having branches are quite 
willing that national banks should be 
placed in a position of equality, but he 
remarked that they could hardly be ex- 
pected to urge anything further. Mr. 
Elliott remarked that he had spent ten 
years teaching American political his- 
tory, and said that his study of political 
history led him to the cunctusion that 
with the House and Senate deadlocked 
on a bill, the smaller, more permanent 
body, which is not subject to such rapid 
change, is the one which in the long run 
has its way. 


INDEPENDENT UNION SYSTEM 


Peter Goebel, president of the Liberty 
National Bank, Kansas City, Mo., said 
that he believed in the independent unit 
system of banking. He had never be- 
lieved in the Hull Amendments, because 
they would make for the most rapid 
spread of branch banking that any meas- 
ure could possibly do. The question is, 
he said, shall we have fair legislation. 
“Shall we have legislation such that if 
a national bank in New York can have 
the privilege of establishing branches, 
and later on, if the State of Missouri 
passes a branch banking law, that the 
national banks in Missouri shall be ex- 
cluded from that privilege and forced 
out of the system in order to live?” 
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Melvin A. Traylor, president of the 
First National Bank, Chicago, Ill., said 
that he also was not an advocate of 
branch banking. He had been against 
the Hull Amendments from the first, for 
he considered them unfair both to the 
state banks and to the national banks. 
He asked the delegates to indorse the 
McFadden Bill without the Hull Amend- 
ments, not alone because it would give 
justice and equality to the national banks, 
but because if it does not pass at this ses- 
sion of Congress it will not get through 
the Senate again without amendments 
being tacked on it. Measures like the 
Strong Bill which would cripple the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and hamper its free- 
dom of action, might be made part of the 
bill. 

The association was facing, he said, 
not so much a question of branch bank- 
ing or anti-branch banking, as a question 
of a clear declaration ot the old fashioned 
American principle of equal justice to 
all and special privileges to none. 

Honorable Otis Wingo, vice-president 


of the Bank of De Queen, De Queen, 
Ark., and senior member of the banking. 
and currency committee of the House, 
was the last speaker for the Hull Amend- 


ments. He asked the delegates not to 
reverse the 1924 action of the American 
Bankers Association because of the way 
it would confuse the House of Repre- 
sentatives, explaining that the House 
wanted to please the bankers but could 
not if the bankers kept changing their 
Position with such frequency. The only 
issue that divides the convention is 
branch banking, or anti-branch banking. 
A few years ago the national bankers 
started agitation for equal rights with 
state banks. The McFadden Bill was 
the result. It proposed “to authorize 
that which the law did not authorize na- 
tional banks to do, to engage in branch 
banking.” Furthermore it would en- 
courage the legislatures in the states not 
having branch banking “to change the 
law of the state so that they could have 
branch banking.” As it stood, the bill 
couldn't get reported out of the bank- 


ing and currency committee of the 
House. 

It was not until the bankers got to- 
gether in 1924 and worked out a com- 
promise measure, the Hull Amendments, 
and inserted them in the McFadden Bill, 
that any progress was made. The com- 
promise satisfied neither side, but both 
agreed that it was the onfy possible 
chance to work out a vexing problem. In 
return for leaving present branch banks 
in status quo, enough checks were put 
on it to keep it where it is. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH BILL 


Mr. Wingo told of many of the dif- 
ficulties with the McFadden Bill, how 
hard it had been to get it considered, 
and said that he had done his best to 
have it passed, though he felt he could 
not vote for it. He blamed the bankers 
for confusing the issue and making the 
passage of the bill impossible. He urged 
them to quit obstructing the passage of 
the McFadden Bill, and let some limita- 
tions be put on branch banking. 

The present situation should be main- 
tained. Under it, if a big state banker 
in a state that does not now permit 
branch banking wants branch banking, 
he is prevented by the opposition of na- 
tional bankers who see that this would 
give the state banks an unfair advantage 
But if there were some possibility of the 
national banks also being allowed to open 
branches, they, too, would want branch 
banking, and it would soon spread 
through the states where it is not now 
practiced. 

He said finally that the pressure 
brought to bear by the bankers on the 
House was responsible for the firm stand 
of the House on the inclusion of the Hull 
Amendments. If the same pressure is 
brought to bear upon the Senate, the bill 
can be passed, with the amendments. If 
it is not brought to bear, then the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association will have 
double-crossed the House of Representa- 
tives; it will have gone back on its own 
motion and the legislation it indorsed in 
1924. 
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That was the end of the debate. In 
summing up the argumenes offered by 
the opposing factions, the most notice- 
able fact is that both sides claimed to be 
opposed to branch banking. Looked at 
from one viewpoint, the Hull Amend- 
ments restrict branch banking; from an- 
other viewpoint, their effect will be to 
encourage the spread of branch banking. 
They would certainly stop branch bank- 
ing by national banks in the states where 
branch banking is not now permitted. 
But the opponents argued that the fact 
that national banks were absolutely pro- 
hibited from engaging in branch bank- 
ing in these twenty-six states would be 
added inducement for the state banks 
there to try to have branch banking legal- 
ized. It would give them an advantage 
over national banks. 

If the Hull Amendments were not 
passed, so their opponents argued, both 
national and state banks would be united 
in fighting the entry of branch banking 
into territory where it does not now 
exist. Neither would be able to gain 
an advantage from it. 


STRONGEST ARGUMENT 


Perhaps the strongest argument ad- 
vanced by the bankers opposed to the 
Hull Amendments was the contention 
that unless they are dropped from the 
McFadden Bill it will be killed, and 
nothing whatever will be accomplished to 
restrict the spread of branch banking. 
This is a matter of opinion, and was 
flatly contradicted by the other side. 

The argument which was given most 
attention was that the Hull Amendments 
are unfair and discriminatory. The reply 
to this was that they are not more dis 


criminatory than the present McFadden 
Bill, and that they do not discriminate 


betwee: 


compet 


banks in the same state which 
with each other. 


The strongest argument in favor of 
the Hull Amendments was the conten- 
tion that unless they are passed, a foot- 
hold for branch banking is left open in 
twenty-six states which up to this time 
have not permitted it. 

Simmering it down, then, the real 
point of argument was the possible ef- 
fect of the Hull Amendments. One side 
argued that they would freeze branch 
banking where it is now; the other argued 
that they would make it profitable for 
the state banks in the states which do 
not now have branch banking to pass 
laws making branch banking legal. Con- 
versely, it was argued that the McFadden 
Bill without the Hull Amendments 
would effectively prevent the spread of 
branch banking by uniting state and na- 
tional banks in opposition to it; the op- 
ponents holding that without the Hull 
Amendments there were twenty-six states 
left open for the spread of branch bank- 
ing. In both cases, the reasoning is 
logical. The only thing left to do was 
to put it to a vote. 

So, after arguing the question over 
thoroughly until one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the vote was taken. Mr. Wells was 
careful to explain that a vote in favor 
of Mr. McKee’s resolution was a vote 
against the Hull Amendments; that a 
vote against Mr. McKee’s resolution was 
a vote in favor of the Hull Amendments. 
There were 681 votes cast: 413 for the 
resolution and 268 against the resolu- 
tion. 

The American Bankers Association, 
therefore, stands committed to the sup- 
port of the McFadden Bill without the 
Hull Amendments, a direct face-about 
from the stand taken at the Chicago con- 
vention in 1924. It remains to be seen 
whether the association can induce the 
House of Representatives to abandon its 
insistence on the amendments as a part of 
the bill. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


By Oscar WELLS 


cordance with a custom of long 

standing, it now becomes my official 
duty to address you. In doing so I per- 
ceive two purposes which may be served. 
One relates directly to the affairs of our 
association concerning which I shall make 
a few observations. The other is to draw 
your attention to certain contemporary 
phases of public thought, with the view 
of stimulating your interest in the con- 
ditions under which we live in our com- 
mon existence as bankers. 

My predecessors have sought valiantly 
to increase your spirit of loyalty in both 
the accomplishments and aspirations of 
this organization, and I find myself 
actuated by the same worthy objective. 
There is no pride in the one nor hope 
for the other save through your faith in 
its undertakings and your confidence in 
its ability to achieve. 

We represent many different energies. 
I shall not go into the details of all of 
them, though that might prove to be an 
interesting recital. For several years the 
committee reports have been distributed 
in printed form for your perusal in a 
more leisurely fashion, and for your con- 
venience that order has been currently 
maintained. From the printed schedules 
in your possession it may be learned that 
the several divisions and sections are 
holding sessions of their own at fixed 
hours and places, and hese form a part 
of the convention proceedings. They 
are open alike to delegates and registered 
visitors. 

It has been very gratifying to the of- 
ficers that the work of the association has 
passed through a tranquil year. Its func- 
tions have been harmonious and the spirit 
of co-operation has pervaded all of its 
forces. As you will agree, this is a 
highly desirable element and not always 
found in national organizations of this 
kind. Under our constitution we are 
broken up into many parts. We present 
a classic -xample of a great need for team 


Pr odance w must be obeyed. In ac- 


work. I am constrained to believe that 
we have had it this year to a greater 
extent than ever before. The credit is 
largely due to the accumulative benefit 
of having a continuous administration of 
the affairs of the association at head- 
quarters. There has seemed to exist no 
need to stray from the beaten paths of 
endeavor and hence the association has 
gone along in the even tenor of its way, 
seeking to improve the quality of its 
work at every point through the employ- 
ment of the channels already established 
and by the agencies created through the 
conferences of your council members. 
These have provided adequate oppor- 
tunity for honest, conscientious and 
earnest service with a fine zeal for the 
outcome and no incentive for the spec- 
tacular show of display. It has been 
our belief that you wanted the business 
of your association handled in the same 
practical manner and with the same seri- 
ousness of purpose as may characterize 
the transactions completed at your own 
desks. 


OUR PUBLIC INTEREST 


No one can contemplate the annals of 
our past efforts without realizing the 
vast amount of unselfishness manifested 
in them. Many of our present under- 
takings are educational in nature, even 
those things which have an indirect bear- 
ing upon the future welfare of our pro- 
fessional growth. The conception of our 
educational foundation is fraught with 
interest in the young men and young 
women of a succeeding generation but 
remote from any direct value to our pres- 
ent membership. Our public education 
commission is spending itself for the 
lasting benefit of those who may take 
our places but hardly for those who may 
share our responsibilities. Our agricul- 
tural commission has as its special ob- 
jective not the bankers but rather those 
who produce the crops trom the soil. 
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Our trend has been toward these things 
of indirect value and yet, curiously 
enough, they have furnished us with the 
richest sources of inspiration. We are 
concerned about business methods, sound 
economics, the ethics of politics and good 
government, but we are interested as 
well in education, philanthropy, public 
health, sanitation, better morals and all 
the finer graces which constitute a high- 
er plane of citizenship. Our convention 
programs are replete with topics other 
than those relating directly to the accus- 
tomed transactions of our banking in- 
stitutions. 

Fifty years ago when we wrote our 
constitution we offered these purposes 
as our reason for existing: “To promote 
the general welfare and usefulness of 
banks and banking institutions and to 
secure uniformity of action together with 
the practical benefits to be derived from 
personal acquaintance and from the dis- 
cussion of subjects of importance to the 
banking and commercial interests of the 
country, and especially in order to secure 
the proper consideration of questions re- 
garding the financial and commercial 
usages, customs and laws which affect the 
bank‘ng interests of the entire country 
and for protection against loss by crime.” 

We have not stopped there but have 
added other causes and have sought to 
justify them. We have had differences of 
opinion but we have not disagreed upon 
the fundamental requisites of our tra- 
ditional needs as an organization of 
bankers and as a body of American citi- 
zens. With this professional background 
we have to our credit a record of a steady 
progress toward sounder policies and 
higher ideals. As with all organized 
bodies, and for that matter it is true 
with individuals, as we grow in power 
and influence our responsibilities in- 
crease if retrogression is to be avoided. 
The habits of the world change as civil- 
ization varies. The present generation 
of bankers has had an unusual experience 
in keeping pace with both the gross and 
net operations of their clients. A new 
alignment of duties has naturally fol- 


lowed the process by which more wealth 
has found its way into the hands of the 
bank customer while he simultaneously 
has grappled with the difficulties of ad- 
justing himself to the demands of a 
new and higher scale of living. 

Conservatism has long been regarded 
as a fundamental attribute to a successful 
banking career. Aggressiveness has too 
often led its followers into the marshy 
or low lands of profits and even into the 
mire of failure. But what was conserv- 
atism before the war might be called 
now a stubborn adherence to the ways of 
a former period and the aggression of 
that day would compare but slightly, if 
at all, with the methods of the successful 
but courageous bank operator of current 
days. Yea, our national prosperity has 
grown with rapid strides and with it our 
responsibilities and our dangers. These 
are the conditions which we must under- 
take to meet by the combined strength of 
our individual and collective efforts. This 
is not meant to contain any expression of 
doubt but to emphasize the need of our 
continued co-operation as an essential to 
the part we may take in the future de- 
velopment of the nation. 

Our responsibilities do not cease, 
however, by the discharge of our private 
obligations nor even when we have re- 
sponded to the claims of a selective group 
to which we may belong. We must 
not shirk the burden of aiding in the 
problems of national scope and particu- 
larly those of economic import, in which 
we have an abundant interest and toward 
the solution of which our talents may be 
made to play a part. In connection with 
these matters to which I allude as having 
some bearing upon the broader aspect of 
banking concern, it may be said that I 
am simply seeking to bring an interpre- 
tation of our attitude as practical econ- 
omists. Of course it cannot be regarded 
as more than that, for what I shall say 
may not find an agreement among you 
and you have the profound right of 
having opinions contrary to these expres- 
sions. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation is an ally to banking. 
They are kindred functions in the service 
of all industry. The future of the de- 
velopment of transportation is somewhat 
involved by the evolution of the present 
systems of steam railways and the rela- 
tion of that process to the supervising 
elements found among the statutory 
rights of the Government. We are in- 
terested in that future. It is not a mon- 
etary interest, though the stockholders 
are among our depositors and may be 
among the applicants for our funds as 
borrowers. It is in the railroad as an 
asset of the nation that we are most in- 
terested. The railroads as a whole have 
made a splendid record in the last five 
years. It is conceivable that a vast ex- 
pansion will be needed in terminal facili- 
ties and in double tracking if they are 
to keep abreast of the industrial develop- 
ment of the future. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that this may be done out of 
surplus earnings plus the further use of 
credit. Credit is a fine aid to the growth 
of any industry but it has its limitations 
unless supported by an adequate expan- 
sion of capital. The transportation lines 
will need the contribution of partnership 
funds as reflected by the investment of 
the stockholder. Will that be forthcom- 
ing so long as the allurement of a de- 
pendable return is absent? The provision 
for the recovery of earnings now con- 
tained in the law may be necessary for 
the regulation of rates and to give to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
needed control over the situation with 
respect to the distribution of advantages 
on behalf of shippers, but is there not 
danger of it becoming a short-sighted 
policy when viewed in the light of a 
desirable expansion to avoid a conges- 
tion in the future which might prove 
detrimental to the normal requirements 
of trade and commerce? 

Agriculture is a basic industry. Its 
problems perplex the economic world. 
Its present status is one of a recognized 
maladjustment. It is true that it received 


a great stimulus by the demands incident 
to the needs of the World War from 
which it has not altogether recovered, 
This may be accomplished through an 
elapse of time and hastened by the ap- 
plication of the increasing knowledge of 
scientific methods gained through a bet- 
ter understanding of the courses given 
by the agricultural colleges, the results of 
the experiments made and disseminated 
by the Department of Agriculture of our 
Government and by the sound theories 
of the farm organizations, involving the 
benefits of the intelligent use of the prin- 
ciples of co-operative marketing. It is 
upon this theory that the agricultural 
commission of your association has con- 
structed the plan of its work during the 
last few years. It has concentrated upon 
an effort to co-ordinate these several ele- 
ments. 

But if the mills of the gods grind 
slowly, the farmers of the country may 
not be content to wait for the results of 
such a solution. In any event, their im- 
patience is being aided and abetted by 
the considerations of party politics. This 
is no longer an economic problem alone. 
It is a political one as well. This may 
be regarded as unfortunate but it can 
hardly be avoided. Its solution may be 
retarded by partisan interference but 
some legislation to that end seems now 
well nigh inevitable. The impending 
signs of battle between the conservative 
and radical elements in Congress and on 
the hustings of the election period are 
unmistakable. The effect may be one Ol 
clarification. You and I may hope for a 
great campaign of education like the one 
through which the country passed in re’ 
cent years on the subject of tax reform 
or similar to the one of a few years ago 
on banking and currency out of which 
came the Federal Reserve Act. 


TARIFF ATTACKED 


There is involved in this struggle the 
determination to attack the soundness of 
the existing walls of a protective ta 
and restricted immigration. They are 
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alleged to be artificial bars to the rightful 
share of the producer of agriculture in 
the prosperity of the nation. We may 
have a superficial opinion that they do 
have an influence upon the operaticn 
of the law of supply and demand, in 
which we have always had an unshaken 
confidence, and yet be unprepared to 
map out a course of adjustment. We 
may believe in both as essential to our 
domestic welfare and yet desire to see the 
farmer relieved from the dilemma of 
buying his supplies under the restrictions 
which they impose upon him while sell- 
ing his surplus products to the unstim- 
ulated markets of the world. We may 
have the feeling that we are not ready 
to valorize our crops, as the Brazilian 
does his coffee, for our association has 
consistently disapproved of all proposals 
to have the Government regulate or con- 
trol the prices of commodities. Our at- 
titude in the past has bees that the de- 
cline in acreage of lands under cultiva- 
tion is the only effective remedy for too 
great a supply of farm products and re- 
sultant low prices and that such a decline 
could be brought about only through 
the influence of those same low prices. 
We will be slow to abandon our con- 
viction in the soundness of this theory 
for it rests upon our faith in the im- 
mutability of the law of our fathers, the 
law of supply and demand. We have 
Witnessed its operation even in agricul- 
ture during the last few years with en- 
couraging results. 

There is still another element in this 
situation about which we hear much 
and will probably hear more. There is 
crystallizing a sentiment that more credit 
is needed. That is an old cry. Like 
Banquo’s ghost, it will not down. The 
bankers have demonstrated a number of 
times their willingness to provide funds 
lor special administration to meet an 
emergency in a particular industry or to 
care for the unusual conditions in a 
given section. The same thing will be 
done in this instance if the established 
channels of credit are believed to be in- 
4 









adequate and the soundness of the plan 
to dissolve the difficulties of the farmer 
by the manipulation of his surplus prod- 
ucts through the creation of a pool is 
without question. In this connection it 
must be remembered that the Federal 
Land Bank has been brought into exist- 
ence to absorb properly safeguarded 
mortgage loans on farm lands, that the 
Intermediate Credit Bank is designed to 
meet the needs of those who may want 
to borrow upon terms beyond the sea- 
sonal limitations, and that the local banks 
fortified by the rediscounting machinery 
of the Federal Reserve Banks are the 
logical handlers of all good short time 
credits, such as those involved in produc- 
ing and marketing the staple products of 
the soil. Is it surprising that the banker 
wonders whether the question is one of 
more credit and if the sulution of the 
problem can be made lasting or effective 
by granting credit to those who cannot 
now borrow from existing agencies en- 
gaged in the business of lending? A 
large part of his life is spent in observing 
the tragedies which follow the use of 
too much credit. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Federal Reserve System is our 
peculiar responsibility. Our organization 
spent many years fomenting in divers 
ways the demand for a reformation of 
our banking system and for material 
changes in the issuing function of the 
Government. It did not create the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, but without the part 
played by the bankers, in which this asso- 
ciation took a position of rank, the law 
would not have been written. The 
assertion is made in spite of a popular 
impression that as a class we were op- 
posed to its passage. We care nothing 
for that controversy. There is no point 
in being jealous about what we sought to 
accomplish. The facts are that we were 
more intimately concerned with the need- 
ed remedy. We were the greatest 
sufferers from the recurring depressions 
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under the old order. With us it was a 
matter of self-preservation to say nothing 
of our interest in the disturbance which 
every panic brought to general business 
conditions, involving the affairs of the 
producer, the manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, and all others dependent upon 
them. From our vantage point we saw 
more clearly the necessity of having an 
elastic currency and of creating a more 
dependable source for a supply of credit. 
We realized, as others may not have 
done, from our own experience that these 
might be afforded through the establish- 
ment of independent reservoirs into 
which reserves might be placed and kept. 
We were willing to furnish both the cap- 
ital and the volume of business needed 
to sustain these units, and that they 
might function toward these desired 
ends, to forego both profits and volume 
in our own institutions. Such was the 
quality of our faith. We know now that 
the banks, the Government and the coun- 
try need these twelve regional institutions 
as continuing elements in their inter- 
woven relationships. We believe that 
they should be constituted in a more 
permanent statutory fashion and admin- 
istered with a minimum interference 
from both the executive and legislative 
arms of the Government and by the best 
talent which may be induced to enter 
into membership in the supervising and 
governing body. Our special prayer is 
that their charters shall be extended for 
an indeterminate period and our judg- 
ment is that their fate should not be 
obscured by the consideration of any 
other changes in the law or become un- 
certain by deferring too long this legis- 
lative act upon the part of the Congress 
of the United States. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Now I come to a discussion of branch 
bank legislation, which means, of course, 
the McFadden Bill pending before Con- 
gress. So much has been said about this 
measure that I despair of saying any- 
thing here with which you are not 


already familiar. For the same reason 
it seems almost unnecessary for me to 
include in the recital the fact that the 
association, through an act of its 1924 
convention, went on record, without an 
opposing vote, in favor of the proposed 
law including the Hull Amendments, at 
the same time instructing its officers to 
aid in securing its passage with those 
specific provisions. That mandate has 
since been followed with all of the dili- 
gence and earnestness at the command 
of those charged with the duty of execut- 
ing it. No compromise has been made 
and no authority has been assumed to do 
otherwise than obey the organic law of 
this body as created in its resolution. 
Because of the partisanship which this 
measure has engendered among our mem- 
bers it has not been possible to perform 
this duty without incurring some dissatis- 
faction from both sides of the contro 
versy. Those who have expected much 
have demanded most, whether pro 
tagonists or antagonists, and we have be- 
come the victims of their disappointment. 

Congress adjourned in July with a 
deadlock between the House and the 
Senate on a single point of issue, that 
being the right of national banks to have 
city branches in states which may here: 
after sanction the practice of branch 
banking among state-chartered institu 
tions within their own confines. The 
liberty of state banks to have branches in 
the Federal Reserve System in the non 
branch banking states was likewise 1 
volved. The House conferees adhered 
to our theory of an effective inhibition 
to the further growth of branch banking 
while those of the Senate opposed. This 
is the status of the McFadden Bill a 
present and when Congress meets again 
in December the conference will make 
further attempts to reconcile the respec’ 
tive differences of the two houses on this 
question. 

While there can be no doubt of the 
fixed attitude of this association wit 
respect to this important legislation, 1 
may as well be admitted that the diverg’ 
ence of views concerning it is not con 
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fined to the members of Congress. There 
are sO Many cross sections of opinion 
and such an opportunity for conflicting 
interests upon any controversial matter 
of consequence, in the fields of finance, 
politics and economics, as to make 
unanimity well nigh impossible. It is 
quite common for an association such 
as ours to express the will of a majority 
assembled in convention as the means of 
reflecting its judgment and for the pur- 
pose of exerting an influence in a given 
direction, but that is not usually regarded 
as binding upon the individual member 
to the extent of keeping him from form- 
ing and expressing a contrary conviction. 
We would not have it otherwise for 
there is wisdom in the clash of opinion 
honestly given and intelligently ex- 
pressed. This situation has its complica- 
tions. It is not so simple a matter as 
branch banking or anti-branch banking. 
There are those opposed to branch bank- 
ing who do not favor the Hull Amend- 
ments. There are officers of national 
banks both for and against the restric- 
tions placed upon the future rights of 
national banks in the twenty-six non- 
branch banking states. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is not hard to discern the 
reasons for the fault-finding to which 


the officers of your association have been 
subjected even though the way has been 
clearly charted and the course rigidly 
followed. 


AFFAIRS ABROAD 


No analysis of conditions in our own 
country can fail to take account of those 
which obtain in other countries, pav- 
ticularly those in Europe. A year ago 
we had high hopes of a substantial im- 
provement in the economic affairs of all 
of the nations involved in the prosecu- 
tion of the World War. There is some 
question as to whether during that period 
the advancement in some parts of the 
affected area has not been offset by the 
development of further somewhat strin- 
gent difficulties in others. A mixed sit- 
uation exists. The beneficent infection 
of rehabilitation, started in a somewhat 
experimental way in Germany through 
the operation of the Dawes plan, has not 
spread to other nations as we had hoped 
it might, even though its functions there 
continue to afford a satisfactory degree 
of encouragement. The problem is still 
one of currency stabilization and bal- 
ancing of budgets. It requires time and, 
above all, leadership. Confidence in the 
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Resources 


Loans and Discounts $80,748,735.12 
United States and Municipal Bonds 9,837,338.15 
Short Term Securities 10,766,114.86 
Bonds and Other Securities 5,050,878.94 
Banking Houses 1,828,711.98 
Cash and Exchanges 12,359,034.46 


Customers’ Liability, Account of 
Acceptances, etc. 5,197,679.76 





$125,788,493.27 


Liabilities 
Capital $5,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 5,669,394.52 
Reserved for Taxes and Contingencies 428,169.43 
Quarterly Dividend Payable October 1, 1926 200,000.00 
Due Depositors 109,260,705 .53 
Acceptances, Letters of Credit, etc. ......-- 5,230,223.79 





$125,788,493.27 
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outcome may be expected to follow the 
more serious steps now being taken to- 
ward the increase of taxes, the reduc- 
tion of imports and a rigid adherence to 
the practice of both personal and govern- 
mental economies. 

The major problem which looms be- 
fore the nations of the world is that of 
the war debts. Americans believe in their 
validity and our Government has moved 
upon a theory that an agreement should 
be made in each case as to the amount, 
terms of payment and a rate of interest. 
Some progress has been made and all of 
the great powers have reached the stage 
of negotiations which include the ratifica- 
tion of treaties except France. In the 
course of these parleys the theory of an 
abatement in one form or another has 
been established. This has given rise to 
many expressions of opinion on a term 
which we now know as capacity to pay. 
Although it is uncertain and somewhat 
illusory it serves to convey the idea that 
has doubtless been uppermost in the 
minds of those who have acted in behalf 


of our Government including the Execu- 
tive, members of the Congress and the 
debt funding commission. Other theories 
have been advanced and the range has 
been wide, running from amounts great- 
er than those included in the negotiations 


up to the entire cancelation. The ten- 
dency to revise further seems to be re- 
flected in the continued discussions. 
Curiously enough, while the conclusions 
of the varied groups of debt advocates 
are different, their supporting argu- 
ments are much alike. Nearly all of 
them include a mixture of consideration 
for the debtor, the possible danger of a 
reflected damage to our position in the 
matter of comity among nations, and the 
probability of a lesser sum turning out to 
be a good investment. There is a strong 
flavor for doing the thing which will 
meet the standards of economic sound- 
ness in all of these tentative plans. In 
any event the objective sought recognizes 
the necessity of preserving the future 
economic healthfulness of the debtor 
Nations. 


Bankers, above all others, have learned 
the value of appraising the liquidating 
power of those who may be in default 
or who may be suffering from debt op- 
pression. The principle here is much 
the same, and, if I may take the liberty 
of interpreting the attitude of this group, 
I would say that though we feel that our 
Government has been practical, broad- 
gauged and liberal in dealing with our 
debtors in’ the matter of these debt settle- 
ments, our influence will be exerted in 
favor of a policy of making such terms 
as may be necessary in order that the 
sums to be collected may not be bur- 
densome beyond the ability of the debtor 
countries to bear. We would rather err 
on the side of moral fairness and eco- 
nomic reasonableness. One would need 
the vision of a prophet to undertake at 
this time a forecast of the outcome of 
this perplexing situation. It is not 
strange that the issues involved in it con- 
tinue to afford opportunities for public 
opinion to occupy itself. 

There is yet the troublesome element 
of assessing the reparations and fixing 
the extent of their influence upon the 
various inter-government claims and 
obligations. Among the considerations 
to be given to the final understandings, 
upon which a settlement must rest, are 
those involved in tolerance, sympathy, a 
mutual faith and confidence in the pur- 
poses of both of the contracting parties. 
Unless the populations of the various 
countries are actuated by such principles 
of mutual regard for the viewpoints of 
those with whom they differ, the settle- 
ments will not be made on the right 
basis. It is to be deplored that some 
symptoms have already presented them- 
selves as reflecting a spirit of critical sus- 
picion concerning the righteousness of 
our position. Even so when difficult 
problems need solving we should abstain 
from developing the habit of finding 
fault. No enduring agreements can be 
made through acrimonious debate, and 
being the creditor nation we dare not 
ignore the greater responsibility for mak- 
ing a program which will include no 
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Grateful Customers 


A customer who remembers your bank grate- 
fully while away from home on a trip is 
likely to remember your bank again when 


he returns. 


Customers of yours, supplied by you with 
A. B. A. Travelers’ Cheques for travel pur- 
poses, will carry a constant reminder of your 
good counsel and your thoughtful provision 
for a pleasant trip. 


Lite mageca. Write us for literature and 
pet, A-B-A Travel- 


ers’ Cheaes wil further information. 
you want to go, 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all 
American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS [RUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 
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more than is practically obtainable and 
at the same time is compatible with an 
early return of normal economic relation- 
ships. This would be in keeping with 
the circumstances under which America 
entered the war. Nearly one-half of all 
of our exports are sold in Europe, which 
accounts for our interest in the restora- 
tion of the purchasing power of the 
European countries and the maintenance 
of accustomed trade relations. It is con- 
ceivable that impoverishment might 
easily prove to be more costly than debt 
adjustment. 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


We are in a state of great prosperity. 
As a result we are the cynosure of the 
eyes of the world. Our industrial out- 
put is exceeding the estimates of the 
trade enthusiast and our record for ef- 
ficiency is beyond the dreams of the ex- 
pert. Notwithstanding the continuity 
of the high wage level, the demand for 
labor increases. It must be understood, 
of course, that while the general run of 
industry is prosperous, the conditions 
are not uniform in all lines. Some are 
yet suffering from the reaction of the 
abnormal stimulation of the war period 
while others are reaping the profits of a 
resumed activity and all are under the 
influence of the needs of their respective 
localities. 

These general conditions prevail in 
spite of the fact that they are not sus- 
tained by the calamities of other nations. 
We have not been aided by the unem- 
ployment of Europe though we have 
withstood the handicaps of her deranged 
purchasing power and the confusion re- 
sulting from her delayed adjustment in 
exchange and currency values. We are 
competing with the rehabilitated foreign 
industries operating under the advan- 
tages of a depreciated exchange, as re- 
flected in the cost of labor, and impelled 
by ever natural incentive for seeking 
an incre:sed volume of business. 

As a «roup we are concerned about 
the fut We rarely enter the field of 


prediction but we are strong for making 
deductions by analysis. The continuation 
of good times will depend on many 
things but on none more surely than the 
character of management which may be 
given to the affairs of business. Pros- 
perity is the result of a steady production 
in all lines, affected but slightly by 
speculative motives, responsive to gen- 
uine consumption demands and without 
undue stimulus by credit. Just here en- 
ters the responsibility of the banker. So 
long as our industries expand normally, 
in response to the growth of population, 
or the changes which come legitimately 
with invention, or by virtue of popular 
taste and the increase in purchasing 
power, undisturbed by price or credit 
inflation, prosperity will be maintained. 
World prosperity will help us, for a 
prosperous world cannot supply many 
of its wants without turning to the mar- 
kets of the United States. We have had, 
however, the experience of adjusting our 
affairs to the conditions of an unpros- 
perous world, which we may continue to 
do with a fair degree of success if we 
will but maintain a regular distribution 
of goods among ourselves. If we waste 
our capital, if we make a lot of unpro- 
ductive investments on which there will 
be no returns for a long time; if in the 
hope of quick profits it becomes common 
policy to use an undue amount of credit 
in proportion to capital, our prosperity 
wagon will inevitably bring up in the 
ditch, as has often been the case in the 
past. 


CONDITIONS ENCOURAGING 


Although fundamental conditions are 
encouraging and prospects may well be 
considered fair, bankers know that soon- 
er or later the growth of our expansion 


will receive a halt. It has been so in 
the past and often enough to convince 
us that it will be so again. When the 
test comes much will depend upon the 
soundness of the credit structure. Bank 
credit has been abundant for a long 
period. In the nature of things it cannot 
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What Do You Want 
To Know About 
The Pittsburgh District ? 


ag UR position in the Pittsburgh 
es) financial field enables us to 
Wwe S24 fy maintain a comprehensive 
grasp on business fundamentals of 
our territory. 


If you have a problem which re- 
quires accurate knowledge of affairs 
in Pittsburgh, do not fail to com- 
municate. Our best endeavors are 
at your disposal. 


Bank of Pittsburgh 


ational Association 
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healthfully continue to expand as it has 
in the last two years. Prudent financiers 
are convinced that our country would do 
well to avoid the absorption of addition- 
al amounts of gold during the next sev- 
eral years. To this end it would be to 
our advantage, as well as to the advantage 
of the world, if more of the countries of 
Europe found a way to carry out their 
desires of re-establishing the gold stand- 
ard. As the chief creditor nation we 
are interested in the spread of financial 
stability among other nations. Then, 
too, an inflation of credit here with a 
consequent rise in prices would have an 
unfavorable influence upon our com- 
petitive trade position. 

In discussing the growth of industry 
there may be included the fact that there 
is now a better diffusion of well-being 
among the people and on a higher level 
than ever before here or elsewhere. We 
like to think that a part of this is due 
to the adequacy of our great banking 
system. We are willing to believe that 
some of the credit belongs to our mem- 
bers for the skilful manner in which 
the credit situation has been handled 
durng the last several years under 
new and somewhat unusual conditions. 
We have been prudent in the grant- 
ing of credit though the country 
has been prosperous and _ expansion 
has been the established order. Men 
in business have not usually been 
timid in good times. What of the future? 
We may have reached the crest of the 
wave. A decline may be impending 
even now. Economic prosperity con- 
sists of many interwoven and interde- 
pendent elements. If a major activity 
should get out of balance the result 
would be at once transmitted to many 
lines of operation. The real test of the 
sufficiency of a banking system and of 


the soundness of credit conditions comes 
when business grows slack rather than 
when it is expanding. We come then to 
know whether bankers have been wise 
in the conduct of their portfolios. 

In conclusion let us take a broader 
view and a somewhat longer look into 
the future as it relates to this business 
in which we are engaged. After all, the 
real issue before the American Bankers 
Association is the one involving the man- 
ner in which it will be able to meet the 
demands of a rapidly changing develop- 
ment toward which bankers must ad- 
vance by a marked degree of preparation. 
In order to prepare, one must have 
vision. We are told that a new indus- 
trial revolution is under way in the 
world. Modern machinery and new 
sources of power are taking the place of 
human labor. Increased outputs are the 
results of better management and mass 
production. A greater share is avail- 
able for the individual worker. The 
process is in operation here and in Ger- 
many and Italy. In time 1t may find its 
way into England and France, though 
probably not in the immediate future 
and not until labor and industrial con- 
ditions change. We have passed through’ 
a remarkable era in the distribution of 
credit, and yet the opportunities for its 
employment at home and abroad for the 
expansion and operation of industry may 
exceed anything that we have yet seen 
or imagined. Will we be able to meet 
the requirements of this mew situation? 
It may mean the creation of more and 
larger banking units. It would mean 
supporting and expanding the Federal 
Reserve System. Have we enough local 
bankers who are nationally minded and 
a sufficient number of metropolitan bank- 
ers who can think in international 
terms? 











The Central Mercantile Bank 
of New York 


A NNOUNCES—The merger of its business with that of the AMERICAN 
BANK OF NEW YORK (formerly National American Bank of New York) at 8 
West 40th Street, and Seventy-second Street at First Avenue, effective at the close 
of business October 13, 1926, and that hereafter the business of the two banks will 
be conducted under the name of THE CENTRAL MERCANTILE BANK OF 
NEW YORK. 


Statement at the Close of Business October 13, 1926 
RESOURCES 
Soiree: ORE “TI «TEIN csp restenosis chen denen Saiena sac shes eid anidngs $15,125,317.69 


United States, New York State and Other Bonds and Federal Reserve Bank Stock 4,969,263.14 
Loans and Discounts 25,683,944.56 














Customers Liability a/c Acceptances 681,180.07 
Loans for a/c Customers .............. 325,000.00 
Bank Building and Safe Deposit Vaults .... 502,158.22 


Bonds sold under Repurchase Agreement ......... ; = 1,000,000.00 
Other Assets 329,453.71 


I NN nia ieccecteltda detonated Gites saegeatsk Sosiep so ssdebbsaioiesemvbidndlbewentenanssimeecsanl $48, 616, 6,317.39 39 











Capital 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


$ 2,500,000.00 
-- 1,956,307.55 
155,127.42 
















Acceptances Executed ........................ ‘ ‘san a 708,082.09 
AEE TON DFO TRIIIOED i vcssvcccccsccnivcntssimscccccensnaacesnees ” oo on 325,000. a4 
Bills Payable ..... Siinctttatinaid - Non 
Bonds sold under “R ‘epure chase “Agreeme nt -- 1,000,000. 00 
Deposits .. 41,971,800.33 
Total Liabilities ................. Se PERE En SO ORE Te Re ee TT RT -$48,61 616,317.39 


Officers 
C. STANLEY MITCHELL, President 
JULIAN M. GERARD, Chairman of the Board 


Vice-Presidents 
ROBERT ADAMSON LOUIS ak al JR. 
FREDERICK G. SINCLAIR H. I. STEVEN 
CHARLES H. HOFFMAN, Cashier 


CHARLES E. RINEHART MANDEVILLE MULLALLY 
Assistant Cashier Trust Officer 


JOSEPH BROWN 
MICHAEL G. KLETZ 


c. P. CLEARY 
Assistant Cashier 


Directors 


ROBERT ADAMSON, Vice-Pres. JULIAN GOLDMAN, Pres. Ju- HERMAN 
CHESTER A. BRAMAN, Pres. lian Goldman Stores, Inc. 
A. D. Juilliard & Co., Inc., LOUIS H. HALL, Savings Bank 

Trustee Bowery Savings Bank Putney, Twombly & Putney WILLIS G. McCULLOUGH 
JOSEPH BROWN, Vice-Pres. LAMAR HARDY, Trustee, East Treas. Collins & Aikman Co. 
JOSEPH C. BROWNSTONE River Savings Bank ALFRED W. MILES, Treas. 
Pres. J. C. Brownstone & Co., CHARLES D. HILLBES, Director, Best & Co. 

Inc. New York Life Insurance Co. C. STANLEY MITCHELL, Pres. 
JOHN S. BURKE, Vice-Pres. Director American Smelting & A. MILTON ‘NAPIER, Pres. 


A. METZ, Pres. H. A. 
Metz & Co., Trustee, Fulton 





B. Altman & Co. 

BARRON COLLIER, Pres. Bar- 
ron G. Collier, Inc., Street 
Railways Advertising Co. 

DONALD H. COWL, Vice-Pres. 
James A. Hearn & Son 

JOHN A. DILLIARD, Treasurer 
Louis Gold & Co., Inc. 

NED ARDEN FLOOD, Capitalist 

JULIAN M. GERARD, Chair- 
man, Board of Directors 


Refining Co. 

JAMES J. HOEY, Hoey & Elli- 
son 

JAMES C. KENNEDY, Treas. 
The Forhan Co. 

DAVID H. KNOTT, Pres. Knott 
Hotels Corp. 

EDWARD B. LEWIS, Pres. J. 
M. Horton Ice Cream Co. 
JOHN H. LOVE, Treas. Mer- 
chants Association of New York 


Main Office: 


Tidewater Building Co. 
HENRY POLLAK, Pres. Henry 
Pollak, Ine. 

ALFRED RHEINSTEIN, Rhein- 
stein Construction Co 
ARTHUR SIMON, 
Simon & Co., Inc. 
LOUIS STEWART, New York. 
LOUIS STEWART, JR., Vice- 


Pres. 
ROBERT WESTAWAY, Treas. 
A. D. Juilliard & Co., Inc. 


” Franklin 


FirtuH AVENUE AT 14TH STREET 


Varick at Spr'ng Street 


East Broadway at Catherine Street 


BRANCH OFFICES 


8 West 40th Street at Fifth Avenue 


Seventy Second Street at First Avenue 
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CLEARING HOUSE SECTION MEETING 


High Interest on Deposits and High Operating Expenses Cutting 
into Bank Profits; Some Remedies; Duties of 
Bank Auditors Explained. 


RACTICALLY the whole session checks, 


P of the Clearing House Section on 
October 6 was devoted to consider- 
ation of how to stop the decline in bank 
profits which has resulted from increas- 
ing expenses of banks and the high in- 
terest paid on deposits. The problem 
was discussed in its entirety by J. Dab- 
ney Day, president of the Citizens 
National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif., in 
one of the featured addresses, and later 
various aspects of it were gone over in 
detail in ten minute speeches by other 
members. 

President Alex Dunbar, in his address, 
took occasion to warn the bankers against 
the over use of instalment credit. He 
said he could see “only trouble ahead 
if the increasing tide of credit extension 
is not definitely checked against the pur- 
chase of luxuries, which not only dis- 
counts earning capacity for long periods 
in advance, but imperils the moral fab- 
ric of the nation by pandering to unjus- 
tified appetites and standards on a false 
basis.” 

During the year, he reported, the 
Clearing House Section has been build- 
ing up a speakers’ list in each section of 
the country, to supply the demand for 
speakers on banking problems. 

The section has published a number of 
pamphlets and surveys dealing with 
banking problems, and during the year 
distributed more than 95,000 copies. 

Twenty-two new clearing house asso- 
Clations were organized during the year, 
making the total number 389. Thirty- 
one cities and groups of cities now enjoy 
the protection afforded by the clearing 
house examiner system. 

At the request of the section, a general 


nation! conference on check standard- 
ization was held in Washington. A 
unanim jus report was agreed upon, 
recommending simplified _ standardized 


vouchers, etc., the universal 
adoption of which will mean the saving 





ALEXANDER DUNBAR 


Retiring president Clearing House 
Section and vice-president Bank of 
Pittsburgh, N. A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of millions of dollars annually in the 
manufacture of checks and will greatly 
expedite the work of transit departments. 


MR. DAY'S ADDRESS 


Speaking on “Some Problems of Bank- 
ing Today,” Mr. Day named three 
major problems. “One of these is the 
cost of doing business. . . . The second 
is of equal importance and concerns the 
spread of instalment buying; while the 
third is the preservation of the Federal 
Reserve System.” He summed up the 
reasons for the decreasing ratio of bank 
earnings as follows: 

1. The immense sums of money that 
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Member Federal Reserve System 


Che Bank of United States 





Main Office 
Fifth Avenue at 32nd Street 
NEW YORK 


Resources over $85,000,000.00 


DEPOSITORY FOR 


United States Postal Savings Funds 
State of New York City of New York 


Foreign Exchange 


Domestic and Foreign Letters of Credit Issued 


The steady and consistent growth of this 
bank is evidence of its constant attention 
to every detail of banking service. A 
thoroughly organized foreign department 
is equipped to handle all classes of foreign 
financial transactions. 


Accounts of Banks and Bankers 
Invited 
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have been seeking profitable investment 
since the war. This excess of loanable 
funds has had the effect of depressing 
interest rates. 

2. Notwithstanding the lower rates of 
interest obtainable on loans and invest- 
ments, there has not been a correspond- 
ing downward revision of the rates of 
interest paid upon term and savings de- 
posits, while on the other hand there has 
been a tendency to yield to the pressure 
brought to bear to increase the number 
of commercial accounts bearing interest. 

3. The increased cost of doing business. 

4. Competition is another factor which 
has added to bank expenses, for in self 
defense many banks find it necessary to 
engage in costly efforts to retain their 
business. 

5. Unprofitable business adds to bank 
costs. 

“Our salvation,” he said, “lies in sin- 
cere co-operation, each group facing its 
own particular problems, and _ loyally 
supporting co-operative endeavor for the 
best interest of all.” He illustrated this 
by telling how the Los Angeles banks 
employed a professional investigator to 
advise them on proposals for advertising 
in programs and novelties, and requests 
for charities, saving, it is estimated, more 
than $750,000 in the last few years. 
Other drains upon profits could be 
checked, he said, by co-uperative action 
in a similar manner. 

“Instalment sales have been increas- 
ing so fast that we may well ask our- 
selves whether or not the limits of safety 
have been exceeded. . . . It would be a 
disaster to this nation if the ease of con- 
tracting debts should undermine the old 
attributes of thrift and industry which 
have been such a bulwark of strength 
and safety to our forbears.” 

Mr. Day spoke briefly of the services 
of the Federal Reserve System during 
and since the war, and concluded that 
“it is in the interest of all our people 
that prompt and farseeing action should 
be taken in the renewal of the charters 
of the Federal Reserve Banks at the 
earliest possible date.” 


THE USEFUL DOLLAR 


“The Useful Dollar,” which Paul 
Shoup, executive vice-president of the 
Southern Pacific Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., referred to, is the dollar 
which is invested in industry and aids 
in creation. As opposed to it, there is 
the dollar which goes to and through the 
public treasury by taxation. “This di- 





JoHn R. Downinc 


New president Clearing House Section 
vice-president Citizens Union National 


Bank, Louisville, Ky. 


version is most destructive of all to 
initiative. . . . The welfare of the world 
depends upon constructive thought 
originating in the individual mind, and 
the dollar is its messenger to a creative 
end; its separation—what it represents 
—from the individual to the mass 
through taxation, depriving this dollar 
of the support of this constructive in- 
dividual thought seeking achievement or 
reward or both is destructive to the wel- 
fare of the world—destructive to that 
action ‘which would make two ears of 
corn or two blades of grass to grow upon 
a spot of ground where only one grew 


before.” ” 
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From the standpoint of practical value, 
the ten minute addresses before the ses- 
sion were the most valuable part of it. 
“Interest on Deposits” by R. S. Hawes, 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, Mo., was particularly 
meaty. The problem had already been 
stated by Mr. Day. Mr. Hawes divided 
it into three phases: First, a careful 
analysis of the facts as to the established 
policy of paying interest; second, the ef- 
fects of the existing situation; and third, 
the means for the solution of the 
problem. 

The facts available are at present very 
limited. “It is something of an anomaly 
that the bankers, who are constantly call- 
ing upon their customers to make careful 
analyses of their operating costs so as to 
eliminate inefficient and unsound meth- 
ods, should be among the last important 
group to apply the same principles to 
their own line of business.” Some facts 
are available. Between 1921 and 1925 
interest paid on deposits rose from 25.8 
per cent. to 33.5 per cent. of the gross 


income of all banks which are members 


of the Federal Reserve System. Interest 
on deposits has increased 65.2 per cent. 
since 1919; gross deposits have increased 
40.5 per cent.; total resources have in- 
creased 41.3 per cent.; and all expenses 
except interest on deposits have increased 
48.5 per cent. in the same period. Earn- 
ings, on the other hand dropped from 
10.6 per cent. on capital and surplus in 
1919 to 8.92 per cent. in 1925. 

The facts speak for themselves as to 
the effects of this situation. The banker 
cannot continually increase the amount 
he pays for raw materials and sell the 
finished product at a lower price. — The 
existence of such circumstances obviously 
produces an unwholesome situation.” 


MR. HAWES’ SOLUTION 


As a means of solution Mr. Hawes 
said that “it would appear tnat a logical 
step for bankers to take would be to 
apply the same rule to the demand de- 
posit: of their customers that the banking 


laws of the country require of them— 
namely, to deduct from the deposits be- 
fore interest is paid, the reserve balance 
that they must carry with the Federal 
Reserve Bank.” This is more logical 
than attempting to scale down the in- 
terest rate paid deposits, and is likely to 
encounter less resistance from the public, 
for it is more easily understood. Again, 
competition between banxs makes a scal- 
ing of the interest rate difficult. 

Hal Y. Lemon, vice-president Com- 
merce Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., said that the underlying principle 
of “Some Bank Economies” on which he 
spoke is: 

“What do you get for the money you 
spend?” and, “After you have it, is it 
worth what you paid for it?” 

These questions can be answered by 
dividing and subdividing the operations 
of the bank and analyzing them. For 
example: 

1. Does the clearing house man know 
how many items he handles and at what 
cost? 

2. Does the cost remain constant, or 
does it fluctuate? 

3. Is manual labor being used when 
machines are more economical, or are 
more machines being used than the 
volume requires? 

4. How do the clearing house opera- 
tion costs compare with those of the 
transit department? 

5. How do they compare with the 
costs in other banks? 

6. What tangible results are coming 
in from the money spent for publicity? 

With such an analysis a budget can 
be made up for the future. These two 
—the analysis and the budget—are the 
real sources of bank economies. 

One thing is lacking—a yard stick of 
bank costs. Mr. Lemon suggested as an 
important job for the Clearing House 
Section the compiling of such cost data 
for the guidance of banks all over the 
country. 

R. M. Hudson, chief of the division 
of simplified practice of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, told of how the 
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report on the simplification of check 
sizes was made up and the economies it 
would effect. He concluded with the 
statement that “the first job is to get 
every member of the association, every 
member bank, to adopt the standards, 
and even though some customer comes 
in who still feels that he ought to have 
a special size or type or style or color, 
convince him that he is, to use one ex- 
pression, throwing a money wrench into 
the gears when he insists upon having 
that kind of individual preference. It 
will help the whole organization if the 
standard sizes are used.” 

“Bank Auditors” was the subject of 
a ten minute talk by R. H. Brunkhorst, 
auditor Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago. “The bank auditor,” he said, 
“is the direct representative of the board 
of directors and its committees, is re- 
sponsible to them, and reports only to 
them. 

“He examines with authority the 
operations of every department, of every 
officer and employe, verifies assets in 
their custody, reporting directly to the 
board or its committees and receiving 
in return, their instructions as to prc- 
cedure. In this manner he exercises con- 
trol of policy, of systems and methods, 
guards against a mistaken or unwise pol- 
icy, against improper functioning of de- 
partment or individual, controls the safe- 
guarding of assets and accounts, insures 
the receipt of income and the correctness 
of disbursements. In other words, he 
keeps the executive bodies in touch with 
the details of operation whereby they 
may intelligently and competently carry 
out the policies of administration, of or- 
ganization, of operation, and the delega- 
tion of authority. 

“It is true that the proper sphere for 
the controller (or auditor) is the larger 
bank, yet many of the theories and meth- 
ods used by him can be applied to any 


institution regardless of size.” The con- 
trols furnished by such an officer 
strengthen the character of employes 
tempted to steal money, increase fear, 
and so remove temptation. He asked 
that the delegates submit their control 
problems to the Committee on Bank 
Auditors’ Conferences, and asked for 
their assistance in forming an organiz- 
ation of bank auditors. 

The resolutions passed at the end of 
the meeting generally indorsed the work 
of the Clearing House Section—the sim- 
plification of check sizes, the attempts 
at bank economies, the extension of bank 
examination and credit bureaus, the work 
of protection against bandits, etc. 


NEW SECTION OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected to 
serve for the ensuing year: President, 
John R. Downing, vice-president Citi- 
zens Union National Bank, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice-president, O. Howard Wolfe, 
cashier Philadelphia-Girard National 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; members of 
the executive committee, Hal Y. Lemon, 
vice-president Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., and James R. 
Leavell, vice-president Continental and 
Commercial National Bank, Chicago. 

Mr. Downing was born in 1874 at 
Nicholasville, Ky. After attending pub- 
lic school there, and working for a time 
as a bookkeeper for a banking house 
there, he took a similar position with the 
Farmers Bank of Kentucky, George’ 
town, Ky. He was advanced to assistant 
cashier, and cashier. Later he became 
president of the Georgetown National 
Bank and vice-president of the Phoenix 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Lexington, Ky. He is now vice-president 
of the Citizens Union National Bank, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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NATIONAL BANK DIVISION MEETING 


Long Discussion of Hull Amendments of McFadden Bill Results in 
Resolution Against Them; Proper Relations with 
Clients; the Efficient Bond Department 


Division on the afternoon of Oc- 

tober 4 was second only to the 
State Bank Division (held that morn- 
ing) in the length of time it lasted. And 
the cause was the same. 

It had not been decided at that time 
to have a special session of the conven- 
tion devoted to branch banking and the 
Hull Amendments, consequently, the 
men interested in these allied subjects 
took every opportunity to fight for or 
against them in the divisional meetings. 
As in the State Bank Division meeting, 
the debate was precipitated by a resolu- 
tion presented to the division at the 
close of the meeting. The resolution is 
given in full in the report of the session 
devoted to the Hull Amendments else- 
where in this issue. Most of the argu- 
ments offered are also presented there. 
At the close of the debate, the vote 
showed an overwhelming majority in 
favor of the passage of the McFadden 
Bill without the Hull Amendments. This 
action, directly opposing the action of 
the State Bank Division and coming on 
the same day, made it practically impera- 
tive to have the matter brought before 
the general convention and _ there 
thrashed out, with the result that the 
convention reversed its 1924 vote and 
favored the passage of the McFadden 
Bill without the Hull Amendments. 

President Wilkinson’s address at the 
opening of the meeting foretold this de- 
bate, for practically all of it was devoted 
toa recital of how the division had made 
an honest attempt to have the McFadden 
Bill passed with the Hull Amendments, 
and had failed. He argued, therefore, 
that in order to save the Federal Reserve 
System, equalize the position of national 
banks and curb branch banking, the 
McFadden Bill should be passed without 
the Hull Amendments. 


Tos meeting of the National Bank 


American National 
Tenn. The debate over the Hull Amend- 
ments took up the rest of the time. 


There were only two other addresses 
on the program of the divisional meet- 
ing. They were “Relations with 
Clients” by W. W. Woodson, presi- 
dent First National Bank, Waco, Tex.; 
and “Bond Departments and Invest- 
ments,” by F. D. Houston, president 


W. C. WILKINSON 
Retiring president National Bank 
Division and president Merchants and 
Farmers National Bank, Charlotte, 

North Carolina. 


Bank, Nashville, 


MR. WOODSON’S ADDRESS 


The first requisite of relationship with 
a client, Mr. Woodson said, is that it 
should be profitable to the bank. He 
described desirable clients as “those who 
maintain good balances without interest, 
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render excellent statements showing 
proper ratios, make satisfactory earn- 
ings, part of which are retained in the 
business, whose demands on the bank 
are reasonable and legitimate, who retire 
loans periodically, and who are regarded 
as honest and capable.” 

Unsatisfactory clients, he said, are 
usually borrowers, rather than depositors. 
“The most undesirable loans in the 
United States today are agricultural 
loans in the nature of crop mortgages. 
... The crop mortgage is no longer 
adequate or desirable security. . . . No 
banker should have his money tied up in 
loans to the extent that a crop failure 
would cripple the bank. After all, the 
financing of the tenant farmer is the 
landlord’s obligation and not the bank- 
er’s. He referred briefly to the present 
dificulty over the large cotton crop in 
the South. He said there was quite a 
demand for legislation to restrict produc- 
tion, but that he believed such restriction 
could be accomplished without legisla- 
tion. 


Mr. Woodson classed correspondent 
banks as: good, which are satisfactory 
clients; bad, which are flirting with the 
undertaker, and should be let alone; and 


indifferent, which make poor corre- 
spondents, for the management is honest, 
but not capable. 

To keep up satisfactory relations with 
clients, the credit files of commercial bor- 
rowers must be kept up to date, audited 
statements should be required from con- 
stant borrowers, and the changing eco- 
nomic conditions must be studied. 

“The relationship with clients that 
proves the most satisfactory is the one 
of longest duration. Accounts that have 
been with the bank for forty or fifty 
years bear a wonderful testimony of good 
banking service, and there should be no 
need for any good client ever to leave his 
first home. The relationship should grow 
stronger with the years.” 

The growth of the bond department 
idea in banks is the result of the rapid 
increase in bond buyers, and the change 


of the methods of marketing securities 
which resulted from the war. Before 
that “such banks as had bond depart- 
ments were the largest banks in the 
largest cities, and these departments 
were really little more than service or 
statistical departments.” 


C. W. Carey 


New president National Bank Divi- 
sion; president First National Bank, 
Wichita, Kans. 


“It is no light matter for the directors 
of a bank of moderate size to decide 
whether or not to establish a bond busi- 
ness. . ... It must be prepared to take 
large long time commitments, to sub- 
scribe and pay for a big block of bonds 
at any time, and run the risk of not 
being able to sell all of them, and of 
having their market value depreciate, and 
must even agree to the syndicate mana- 
gers’ having the necessary extraordinary 
powers for the success of new issues and 
agree on its part to protece the market 
for sixty or ninety days or even longer 
with respect to the specific bonds for 
which it is liable in the syndicate. 
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MOST IMPORTANT QUESTION 


“Therefore the two most important 
questions about a new bond department 
are ‘who will run it?’ and ‘how?’. . 
The most important question is the 
necessity of obtaining the proper per- 
sonnel. . . . Owing to the peculiar mar- 
keting conditions in the bond business 
under which a bond department manager 
must decide in a few minutes and on the 
strength of a telegram a few hundred 
words long, as to the merits of a new 
issue of bonds, and as to whether or not 
his bank should be let in for a commit- 
ment running from $10,000 to $200,000, 
it can easily be seen that he must have 
not only the qualifications but also the 
power to act immediately and that it is 
useless to organize either his functions 
or those of his subordinates on any other 
basis... . In general, the affiliated 


and separately incorporated securities 
company keeps all the advantages of a 
simple bond department and has, besides, 
somewhat greater flexibility and freedom 


of action.” 

The next problem is the selection of 
the bonds, getting a list that is sufficient- 
ly diversified to serve both as a liquid 
reserve for the bank, and as an attractive 
list for the customers. These need not 
be entirely short time bonds and notes. 
Then the bank must try to get on the 
syndicate list of some of the best houses 
of issue, and finally bid on industrial 
and municipal issues in the surrounding 
territory, in co-operation with other 
houses. 

All possible information must be given 
to the customers themselves, and the busi- 
ness should be built up slowly through 
the gradual growth of confidence in the 
recommendations of the bank. 

Among the pitfalls to be avoided are. 
first. the specializing in any one type of 
bonds, as the only guaranty of stable 
business is the ability to sell some classes 
of bonds at all times: and, second, the 
selling of bonds to the customer just 


because they are on the list, disregard- 
ing whether they are the kind he ought 
to have. 

Properly managed, such a department 
will make profits; it will bring in business. 
to other departments of the bank; it will 
aid in the building up of the habit of 
thrift; and it will provide “an ever in- 
creasing number of valuable leaders in 
finance and business.” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


At the close of the meeting, the for 
lowing officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: President, C. W. 
Carey, president First National Bank, 
Wichita, Kans.; vice-president, E. A. 
Onthank, president Safety Fund Nation- 
al Bank, Fitchburg, Mass.; and members 
of the executive committee, E. H. Sen- 
senich, president West Coast National 
Bank, Portland, Ore.; F. B. Washburn, 
president Mechanics National Bank, 
Worcester, Mass.; R. F. McNally, vice- 
president National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis, Mo.; J. W. Barton, vice- 
president Metropolitan National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; and R. E. Hard- 
ing, vice-president Fort Worth National 
Bank, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Mr. Carey was born in 1867 at 
Maroa, Ill. In 1878 his parents moved 
to Wichita, Kans., and it was there he 
attended high school. His business ex- 
perience has been varied. In 1884 he 
began as a bookkeeper in his father’s 
lumber office. Later he went in business 
for himself, selling building material. In 
1891 he changed his business, becoming 
manager of the Carey Hotel at Wichita. 
He had a share in organizing the Bank 
of Commerce in that city in 1896, and 
became its cashier. He was elected pres’ 
ident of the bank in 1908 and, when the 
bank was merged with the Kansas Na 
tional Bank as the First National Bank 
in Wichita, he was made president of 
the consolidated institution. 





TRUST COMPANY DIVISION MEETING 
Work of Division for Thirty Years Reviewed; Relation of Trustee 


to Beneficiary Explained; 


Methods of Co-operation 


with Life Insurance Companies Outlined 


Company Division, and the rela- 

tions of trustees with the benefici- 
aries of trusts and with life insurance 
companies were the topics considered at 
the meeting of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion on October 5. 

To begin with, President Francis H. 
Sisson said that the division had grown 
from an initial membership of seventeen 
companies in 1896, to a total member- 
ship of 3141. During that time the num- 
ber of trust companies in une United 
States has increased from 242 to 2701, 
and their resources have increased from 
$807,000,000 to $18,000,000,000. 

Five years prior to the organization 
of the division, there were not fifty 
pages of printed matter on the subject 
of the corporate fiduciary. Today, thirty 
years later, it may safely be said that 
the Trust Company Division has success- 
fully bridged this gap and adequately 
served as the medium through which the 
desired benefits have been attained. The 
annual conventions have been very val- 
uable, the papers presented there cover- 
ing the entire range of trust activities. 
In the last six years additional trust con- 
ferences, equally valuable, have been 
held. 

The special committee on legislation 
has been active in advocating the passage 
of beneficial legislation, and preventing 
the passage of hostile legislation. Care- 
ful attention has been given to the fric- 
tion which formerly existed between the 
corporate fiduciary and the legal pro- 
fession, and has eradicated misunder- 
standings and lack of proper information 
existing on both sides. 

In recognition of the need to find an 
outlet for the altruistic impulses in- 
fluencing many of our citizens during re- 
cent years, the community trust has been 


Te accomplishments of the Trust 


conceived. Co-operation between life 
insurance companies and trust com- 
panies has been encouraged. 

The division has gathered information 
regarding personnel problems of the trust 
company, which it expects to publish in 
a series of articles this year. Various 


© unverwcoo & UN2ERWOOD 
Francis H. Sisson 


Vice-president Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York City, retiring head of the 
Trust Company Division. 


researches have been carried on, pub 
lished in pamphlet form and distributed 
to a wide circle of readers. 

“But,” said Mr. Sisson, in conclusion, 
“it is equally certain that we have only 
just started on the pathway of progress, 
and that an ever growing appreciation 
of both the quality and quantity of serv- 
ice to be rendered by trust companies 
will lead to their continued growth and 
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Furthering 
Rhode Island’s Progress 


The Brown University Bureau of Business 
Research states that the latest available 
figures show a fifty-six per cent increase in 
the value of Rhode Island’s manufactured 
products since 1914. As increased price 
levels were taken into consideration, these 
figures show an unusually healthy growth. 


The Bureau further states that Rhode 
Island’s exports reached a record figure of 
nearly sixteen million dollars in 1925— 
another indication of progress. 


By providing complete banking facilities 
within easy reach of manufacturers all over 
the state, Industrial Trust Company has 
played an important part in this healthy, 
steady growth. 
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a constant expansion of the business idea 
they represent.” 


“THE LAW AND THE TRUSTEE” 


William H. Waste, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of California, San 
Francisco, Calif., was then introduced 
and gave a scholarly address on “The 
Law and the Trustee,” in which he pre- 
sented a brief discussion of the funda- 
mental principles underlying the rela- 
tion of trustee and cestui que trust. 

Judge Waste quoted from Lewin’s 
book on “Trusts and Trustees” in his 
explanation of how trusts came into the 
English law. “The adaption of trusts 
to the English law may be traced to the 
ingenuity of fraud.” Trusts were created 
to protect the beneficiaries against the 
frauds to which they were continually 
subjected. It is therefore natural that 
the courts should hold that “the funda- 
mental principle of the relation of 
trustee and cestui que trust is that of 
confidence.” For that reason, the trustee 
must not, in his administration of the 
trust, use the property in trust for his 
own profit, or for any other purpose un- 
connected with the trust in any manner 

Until comparatively recently, trustee- 
ship has been a personal relation. Now 
it is increasingly under the management 
of corporations. The only safe course 
is to follow the same line of procedure 
as individual trustees have followed, for 
“just how rapid will be the further de- 
velopment of the trust relation whe: as- 
sumed by corporate trustees will depend 


upon the fidelity with which the trusts. 


are administered.” 

Danford M. Baker, vice-president of 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif., read a paper 
on “Insurance and Trust Company Co- 
cperation” for George I. Cochran, presi- 
dent of that company, who was unavoid- 
ably absent. After reviewing the growth 
of the country in the last two centuries, 
and the growth with it of savinzs and 
life insurance, he connected them with 


the statement that “one of the greatest 
influences during the last few years in 
the expansion of the volume of bank 
business is to be found in the growing 
magnitude of life insurance,” citing, in 
substantiation of that statement, the $3,- 
912,819,857 which goes through the 
hands of the life insurance companies 
every year. 

Coming to the relation of life insur- 


Epwarp J. Fox 


New president Trust Company Divi- 
sion; president Easton Trust Company, 
Easton, Pa. 


ance with trust companies, Mr. Baker 
said: 

“There are two aspects to the estate 
problem: First, the creation of the 
estate; and second, its administration. 
Estates may be created in one of two 
ways; either through savings and invest- 
ment, or by means of life insurance— 
which, incidentally, is the product of 
savings. Estates created in the form of 
ordinary property are usually best ad- 
ministered for the benefit of the heirs by 
trust companies. Estates created solely 
by life insurance may be administered 
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by trust companies or, nominally, by 
life insurance companies through the in- 
stalment method of distributing the ben- 
efits... . 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


“There are two kinds of life insur- 
ance trust, the one known as funded, the 
other as unfunded. 

“The funded trust is one in which the 
declaration of trust provides for the 
transfer to the trustee of securities yield- 
ing a sufficient income to meet the 
premiums on the policies of insurance. 
The pulicies are assigned to ur made pay- 
able to the trustee, whose duty it be- 
comes to take care of the payment of 
premiums and the collection of the policy 
proceeds upon maturity. By means of 
such a plan, the estate of the insured 
may be increased from 100 to 300 per 
cent. 

“Under the unfunded trust plan, the 
premiums are paid by the insured and 
no duty devolves upon the trustee until 
the death of the insured, when such 
trustee collects the policy proceeds and 
administers the funds in accordance 
with the terms of the trust agreement. 

“Until recently there was a feeling 
on the part of practically all insurance 
and trust companies, and consequently 
on the part of their representatives, that 
they were necessarily competitors, but 
this feeling is rapidly giving place to a 
conviction that co-operation rather than 
competition should characterize the rela’ 
tions of the two classes of institutions. . . 

“In connection with every estate, 
there are two things particularly to be 
guarded against: Protection against 
speculation and fraudulent promotions; 
and shrinkage due to debts, costs of ad- 
ministration and taxes. The first of these 
may be taken care of by the creation 
of a trust, while the second can best be 
taken care of through life insurance.” 

He called attention to the fact that 
under the present tax laws, under normal 
circumstances, the shrinkage of an estate 
increases with the value of the property. 


—_ 


Out of 2000 individual estates analyzed, 
estates valued from $50,000 to $100,000 
have a total shrinkage of about 17!/y per 
cent. Estates having a gross value from 
$100,000 to $500,000 shrink 18 per 
cent.; while those with a value between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000 shrink some 20 
per cent. Those between $5,000,000 
and $10,000,000 shrink almost 24 per 
cent., and those over $10,000,000 about 
29 per cent. Life insurance can be ar- 
ranged for to meet this shrinkage. 

“A thorough financial program for 
the average individual should embrace 
savings and life insurance as important 
elements. Where there is any substan- 
tial accumulation of property, the trust 
enters as the third vital factor. In order 
to perfect and administer the ideal estate 
there must be co-operation between the 
life insurance company, the trust com 
pany, and the bank... . 

“This relationship of life insurance to 
trusts is real, and co-operation is emi 
nently desirable since we are collectively, 
as individually, serving the interests of a 
vast aggregation of people, and thus bet 
ter contributing to the economic pros 
perity of the country. Certainly the pro 
tection of the home by means of life in- 
surance and through the medium of 
trusts is the greatest factor contributing 
to the peace and happiness of the people 
of our great nation.” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


At the close of the meeting, the fol 
lowing officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: President, E. J. Fox, 


president Easton Trust Company, 
Easton, Pa.; vice-president, Walter $. 
McLucas, chairman of the board Com: 
merce Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.; and members of the executive com 
mittee, James H. Perkins, president 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company, New 
York; J. Sheppard Smith, president Mis 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, St 
Louis, Mo.; W. J. Stevenson, vice 
president Minneapolis Trust Co., Minne 
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apolis, Minn.; Gilbert T. Stephenson, 
vice-president Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Raleigh, N. C.; and J. 
Arthur House, president Guardian Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohw. 

Mr. Fox was born in Easton, Pa., in 
1858. He was educated in Easton High 
School and Lafayette College, being 


graduated from the latter in 1878. He 
then studied law, was admitted to the 
bar in 1880, and has practiced law from 
that time to this. When the Easton 
Trust Company was organized in 1890 
he became a director, and was elected 
president in 1913. He is now both pres- 
ident and trust officer of the institution. 


STATE BANK DIVISION MEETING 


Sharp Clash over Hull Amendments; Hazlewood Lays Down Rules 
for Better Banking; Other Speakers Elaborate Them 


Division on October 4 was the 

longest and most spirited of any of 
the divisional meetings. It was h2ld the 
day before the general sessions began, 
and before it was known that an extra 
session of the convention would be held 
to consider the Hull Amendments to the 
McFadden Bill. The meeting was pro- 
ceeding smoothly and according to the 
program, when President McPherrin in- 
terrupted to call for the report of the 
resolutions committee. This is when the 
fireworks began. 

John H. Puelicher, chairman of the 
resolutions committee, read the resolution 
which caused all the trouble. It stated 
that whereas the division had always 
been and still was opposed to branch 
banking, and whereas because of the 
Opposition to the Hull Amendments it 
seemed impossible to get the McFadden 
Bill, with its restrictions upon branch 
banking, passed, therefore, be it resolved 
that the State Bank Division favors the 
passage of the McFadden Bill with the 
Hull Amendments eliminated, and asks 
the general convention to adopt a sim- 
ilar resolution and send it to both Houses 
of Congress. 

There was a prompt response to this 
resolution by a veritable cascade of 
speeches for and against it. No attempt 
is made to report the argument here, for 
the speakers were, in most cases, iden- 
tical with those who spoke at the later 


Ts meeting of the State Bank 


general session devoted entirely to this 
question, which is reported in detail else- 
where in this issue. Practically the same 
arguments were used. The result, how- 
ever, was different. After the smoke 
cleared away, and a vote was taken, Mr. 
Puelicher’s resolution was defeated, thus 
registering the State Bank Division as 
still favoring the Hull Amendments. In 
the later session, the association went 
on record as favoring the passage of the 
McFadden Bill without the Hull Amend- 
ments. 

The regular program of the division 
included, in addition to the presidential 
address, featured addresses by Dr. 
Walter F. Dexter, president Whittier 
College, Whittier, Calif., on “The Three 
C’s of Success in Business; and by Craig 
B. Hazlewood, vice-president Union 
Trust Company, Chicago, IIl., on “Bet- 
ter Banking.” In addition to these ad- 
dresses, there were four ten minute talks 
on various phases of better banking, 
treating them in more detail than was 


possible in Mr. Hazlewood’s address. 
PRESIDENT ’S ADDRESS 


“This year we have been busily en- 
gaged,” said President Grant McPher- 
rin, in his address, “in encouraging the 
development of co-operative farm mar- 
keting facilities along sound economic 
lines. We have continued our campaign 
for the development of a better under- 
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No Compromise 


with Safety 
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standing and relationship between state 
banks and the Federal Reserve System, 
and are gratified at the strong and grow- 
ing appreciation of the Federal Reserve 
System evidenced by our member banks. 

“We have actively co-operated with 
the better business bureaus and other 
agencies in a nation-wide campaign to 
educate the general public in the fun- 
damentals of sound investments, and 
commendable progress has been made. 

“We have waged a helpful campaign 
for the maintenance of complete. credit 
files on unsecured loans of $500 or more 
in each bank. 

“We have earnestly co-operated with 
the Clearing House Section in bringing 
about analysis of accounts, the making 
of proper service charges, standardiza- 
tion of checks, organization of county 
bankers’ associations, and the instalation 
of credit bureaus to head off duplicate 
borrowers. ... 

“We are now proud to report a mem- 
bership of approximately 12,000.” 

“The good banker,” said Dr. Dexter, 
in his address, “is a man who appre- 
ciates the significance of the third letter 
in the English alphabet, as jt introduces 
the words, capital, capacity, and charac- 
ter. Upon the values assigned to these 
symbols in human thought depend his 
usefulness and progress. These are the 
three “C’s’ of success in banking.” 

However, he defined capital as con- 
sisting of mental capital as well as finan- 
cial resources; capacity as including 
learning his professional technique (for 
example learning to say “no” without of- 
fense); and character as consisting of 
good health as well as good intentions, 
for moods and tempers have a good deal 
to do with the character of aman. The 
three “C” idea is not new, but this was 
a treatment of it from the point of view 
of a psychologist and educator, and new 
to bankers. 

Craig B. Hazlewood’s address, like: all 
well constructed speeches, can be summed 
up brie‘ly. The need for better banking 


ls evid.nt, he said, in the number of 


bank failures which we have had in the 
last seven years. It has been stated that 
“the cause of bank failures is so nearly 
100 per cent. the result of mismanage- 
ment that that cause may be considered 
the whole answer to the matter.” 
Closer supervision by state banking de- 


© aarnis & wins 
GRANT MCPHERRIN 


President Central State Bank, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and retiring president 
of the State Bank Division. 


partments and periodical examinations 
by a clearing house examiner will help a 
great deal. But the real cure is in the 
hands of the men who manage banks 
For their guidance, he laid down the fol- 
lowing rules for better banking. 


RULES FOR BETTER BANKING 


1. The bank must have and keep capi- 
tal and surplus adequate to protect the 
depositors. 

2. Not over 50 per cent. of the capital 
and surplus should be invested in fixed 
assets. 

3. Not too large a percentage of the 
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WEBSTER KNIGHT 


President 
CHAS. C. MARSHALL 


Vice-Presidents 
JOHN B. BRANCH 
GEORGE M. SNOW 

WILLIAM P. CHAPIN 


Treasurer & Secretary 
CLINTON F. STEVENS 
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95 Years 


| of Sound Banking 


EVENTY- FIVE YEARS ago a group of 
leading citizens of Providence were 
granted a charter by the State to found 

a Savings Bank where the people might 
place their savings “with Security and 
Profit.” 


The trust has been faithfully kept and 
during these 75 years this Bank has safely 
handled a total business of over $175,000,- 
000. THe opening day’s deposits in 1851 
were $1672; today (Oct. 1) the deposits 
are more than $23,000,000. The depositors 
number more than 35,200 and they are 
protected by securities valued at $27,750,- 
000, an amount $4,700,000 greater than 
their total deposits. 


since the 


Every January and July, 
Peoples Savings Bank was founded in 
1851, dividends have been paid to deposi- 
tors, totaling over $19,000,000. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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deposits should be invested in long time 
loans. 

4. A liquid secondary reserve should 
be kept. 

5. Every unsecured loan for $500 or 
more must be accompanied by a finan- 
cial statement. 

6. The bank should be managed so 
that it makes a profit. 

7. Unprofitable business should not be 
accepted because of over-competition. 

8. No excess loans should be made to 
a single borrower or interest. 

9. The loans to the officers and di- 
rectors should be the best in the bank. 

10. No capital loans should be made. 


This bare outline does not give any 
idea of how good Mr. Hazlewood’s 
speech was, but it is all that can be in- 
cluded in this report, because of the lim- 
itations of space. Suffice it to say that 
this address was one of the most thorough 
and practical addresses at the whole con- 
vention. 

Among the “Agricultural Problems” 
described by S. J. High, president Peo- 
ples Bank and Trust Company, Tupelo, 
Miss., in his ten minute presentation, the 
following facts stood out: 

The farmer is dependent upon the 
weather, in large part, for the size of his 
crop. He cannot control his output as 
completely and as regularly as the man- 
ufacturer. 

The one crop system is unsafe, for 
either a crop failure or an unusually 
large crop may result in disaster. 

But economic laws, mistakes of judg- 
ment, and the weather cannot be changed 
by legislation. Co-operative marketing 
can help some. 

Therefore, the farmer should supple- 
ment his main crop by something that 
will give him a weekly income, such as 
dairying, poultry, brood sows, a home 
garden, etc. Doing this, he can produce 
his crop on his owa money and market 
it cooperatively under able management, 
without having to mortgage his prospects 
before he knows how large the crop will 
be or what the price will be. . . . 


Mr. High illustrated with personal ex- 
perience just how this will work out. 
He urged the bankers “to get behind 
some constructive plan of agricultural 
work. . . . Whatever is done should be 
done co-operatively. . . . Individual ef- 
forts invite jealousy and produce de- 
structive competition. The banks of any 
section usually represent the business 
interests of that section and, when they 
agree, they can put over any sound plan. 
Take interest in the farmer as well as 
from him.” The cost of banks’ co 
operatively hiring a dairy expert for this 
work is about equal to the amount pre- 
viously spent for calendars. 


SERVICE CHARGES DISCUSSED 


Dan V. Stephens, president of the 
Fremont State Bank, Fremont, Neb., told 
of the work of the Nebraska Bankers 
Association in imposing “Service 
Charges.” The secretary of that asso- 
ciation sent to every member a suggested 
schedule of fees for such work as ac- 
knowledgments, affidavits, bills of sale, 
mortgages, etc., in order to secure as 
much uniformity of action as possible. 

Then the work of imposing a charge 
on small accounts was taken up. The 
Nebraska association is proud of the fact 
that twenty-four banks in towns where 
they are the only bank have imposed a 
charge. It has been contended that the 
service charge idea will not work in one- 
bank towns. The necessity for collec- 
tion of fees for every service is particular- 
ly great in the West because of the ex- 
cess of banks. Where there is a bank 
for every 2000 people, as in the West, 
instead of for every 4000 or 5000 people, 
as in the East, the bank must collect rev- 
enue for everything it does. 

Mr. Stephens then gave a summary of 
the effects of a service charge on the 
business of his own bank since Decem- 
ber 1, 1925. The bank is located in a 
town of about 12,000 population, and 
has two competing commercial banks. 
The banks all imposed charges at the 
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Deposits over - - - $35,000,000 


Total Resources over - 39,000,000 


Trust Funds over - - 16,000,000 
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same time, on about twelve different 
services they render. Between Novem- 
ber, 1925, and September, 1926, the 
total number of checking accounts of the 
bank dropped from 2589 to 2156. The 
number of accounts averaging less than 
$50 also dropped from 1453 to 335. 
However, the total amount in checking 
deposits increased from $716,813 to 
$746,405, and the average balance in ac- 
counts less than $50 grew from $15.50 
to $37.50. This is a satisfactory result, 
for the fees collected from January 1, 
1926, to September 1, 1926, for various 
services amounted to nearly enough to 
pay the annual dividend of the bank. 

He said that a comparison of income 
and expenses of his bank with the figures 
compiled for all banks and for banks in 
each Federal Reserve District by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board had also been helpful 
in discovering weak spots and strength- 
ening them. 

Discussing “Credit Files for a Coun- 
try Bank,” M. H. Mallott, president of 
the Citizens Bank, Abilene, Kans., said, 
“the country banker has reasoned that 
he is in more personal touch with his 
.ustomers than the city banker, but is he? 
My experience leads me to doubt that 
this is so. 

“Three reasons are apparent for the 
necessity for credit files to help the coun- 
try banker. In the first place the coun- 
try bank is a more complex organization 
than formerly. . . . It is no longer feas 
ible, if at all possible, for the customer 
to deal always with the same bank officer. 

“In the second place, the bank of 
today is a safer unit for the customer to 
deal with than the banker of yesterday. 
...In other words, a written record 
in the form of credit files assures per- 
manency and continuity of service to the 
customer. 

“In the third place, banking direc- 
vorates should and are becoming less a 
group to rubber stamp the loaning of- 
ficer’s operations, and more of an ad- 
visory body bearing active and direct 
responsibility. . . . The credit file is an 


adjunct to a 
meeting.” 

However, he was quick to add “no 
credit file provides a formula to take the 
place of the banker's judgment.” He 
must decide whether the statement is ac- 
curate, and is a true picture of the 
financial condition of the customer. He 
must decide from the record whether 
the business is going forward or back- 
ward, and what its condition is with re- 
lation to the business cycle. He must 
decide whether the present condition of 
the borrower is satisfactory, and must 
consider whether the money borrowed 
will be wisely spent. 


successful directors’ 


BANK COMMISSIONER'S PROBLEMS 


The “Problems of the Kansas Bank 
Commissioner,” presented by Roy L. 
Bone, State Bank Commissioner, Topeka, 
Kans., are two—“too many banks and 
too few bankers.” 

“Too many banks is the direct result 
of the somewhat reckless and indiscrim- 
inate granting of charters in years gone 
by.” This is the job of the banking de- 
partment to remedy, and will gradually 
be remedied by consolidations and more 
careful scrutiny of applications for char- 
ters in the future. 

But the banking department is not al- 
together responsible for the incompetent 
banker. That is more a public matter. 
Mr. Bone asked why a banker should 
not be required to take some examination 
to prove his fitness to serve, just as are 
the lawyer, the physician, the engineer, 
the architect, the electrician, the plumb- 
er, and practically every other worker 
where the public is concerned. He said 
he realized that there were many ob 
stacles in the way, but that they might be 
removed, and no progress would be made 
unless a start is made, and that he was 
prepared to recommend such a measure 
to the legislature in his state. 

At the close of the meeting, the follow- 
ing officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: President, Guy E. Bower- 
man, president Fremont County Bank, 
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Sugar City, Idaho; vice-president, M. H. 
Mallott, president Citizens Bank, Abi- 
lene, Kans.; and members of the execu- 
tive committee, M. P. Beebe, president 
Bank of Ipswich, Ipswich, §. D., and 
L. A. Andrew, president Citizens Sav- 
ings Bank, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Mr. Bowerman was born in Cold- 
water, Mich., in 1866. After high school 
he worked for some years in a small bank 
in South Dakota. Since 1899 he has 
been engaged in organizing banks in 
Idaho and California and selling them, 
beginning with the First National Bank, 
St. Anthony, Idaho. 


He has also been active in public servy- 
ice. He has served in the Idaho legisla 
ture; as commissioner of finance under 
the commission form of government in 
Idaho, which involved reorganization of 
the state’s financial system; and on the 
staff of Governor Davis. 

His interest in the American Bankers 
Association is evident from the fact that 
he was once its executive manager. He 
is also a past president of the Idaho 
Bankers Association. At the present 
time he is president of the Fremont 
County Bank at Sugar City, Idaho, and 
a stockholder in several other banks. 


SAVINGS BANK DIVISION MEETING 


Thrift Illustrated in Novel Fashion; B. C. Forbes Describes Savings 
Banker of the Future; Speaking Contest on “The 
Value of a Savings Account.” 


year hit upon a novel way of il- 
lustrating trust service with the 
playlet “Squaring Promise With Per- 
formance.” This year, it was the Sav- 
ings Bank Division which adapted that 
idea in its meeting on October 6, in “A 
Thrift Project,” presented by the faculty 
and student body of Thomas A. Edison 
Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
President Thomas F. Wallace also de- 
parted from tradition in his address. In- 
stead of reviewing the activities of the 
division for the year, he spoke on “New 
Bottles for New Wine,” describing first 
the economic changes which have come 
about in the progress of the last ten 
years. These changes furnish the new 
wine. “The next question naturally is,” 
he continued, “what kind of new 
‘bottles’ should we employ? I can only 
indicate this in a most general way . . . 
but first I would suggest a new legisla- 
tive ‘bottle’ requiring the physical 
segregation of savings deposits. Two 


T= Trust Company Division last 


states, one of which is California, have 
already such legislation on their statute 


books, and since its enactment I am told 
not a dollar of savings deposits has been 
lost in either of these two states. If such 
legislation had been in force during the 
last three years in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and South Dakota, it is probable 
that more than $25,000,000 of time de- 
posits would not now be tied up in closed 
banks in that territory. 

“Another ‘bottle’ that would go far 
toward holding and increasing the sav 
ings deposits of banks is that of adapt 
ability to the needs of customers. We 
ought to be zealous that absolutely fair 
methods of computing interest are em’ 
ployed. We ought to see that the hours 
for banking are reasonably suited to the 
convenience of our savings depositors an 
that they can obtain mortgages on their 
homes from us made on some amortized 
plan suitable to the needs of the borrow 
ers who are paid salaries or wages on a 
monthly or bi-monthly basis. 

“A third ‘bottle’ for which there is a 
constantly increasing demand is a de 
partment in our savings banks which is 
willing and competent to give advice as 
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to sound investments for surplus savings 
and which might, where the laws permit, 
even supply such. 

“Then there is the ‘bottle’ of courtesy 
toward depositors. 

“The last ‘bottle’ which I will men- 
tion is one for which in our own coun- 
try there has fortunately up to date been 
no urgent need, but the lack of which 
has caused a terrific blow to be struck 
at the very foundation of thrift in many 
of the European countries. 

“I refer to the fact that through the 
inflation of their national currency these 
countries have practically destroyed a 
greater portion of the savings of the 
people. . . . The question whether some 
sort of a legislative ‘bottle’ cannot be 
devised which would prevent such a 
wholesale loss of what ought to be the 
most sacred form of property is one that 
might well challenge the best minds 
among us... . 

“The old way, because it is the result 
of years of experience, should always be 
the foundation, but progress is only pos- 
sible by adventuring with the new.” 


MR. FORBES SPEAKS 


B. C. Forbes, editor of Forbes Maga- 
zine took a somewhat unusual method of 
telling “How Savings Depositors and 
Bankers May Prosper.” He began: 

“A man dreamed a dream. . . . This 
man dreamed he was a savings bank 
leader, an outstanding mighty unique 
leader. He dreamed he was more than a 
leader, that he was a teacher, an inspirer, 
a veritable crusader. His gospel was: 
Save to Give and Really Live.” 

This is the kind of a bank he built up: 

“The dreamer built a new bank that 
became the city’s most popular, best 
loved institution. . . . It was a many- 
sided civic center pulsating with life. It 


contained a hall which could seat hun- 
dreds. 

“Here were conducted a wide variety 
of activities. Educational talks and other 
talks wers given. So were the moving 





. . . Amateur theat- 


picture exhibitions. 
ricals were popular. So were concerts, 
often aided by the bank’s and the depos- 
itors’ musical society and orchestra. 
“Gymnastic exhibitions were a per- 





THOMAS F. WALLACE 


Retiring president Savings Bank Divi- 
sion; treasurer Farmers and Mechanics 
Savings Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 


manent feature. The bank’s gymnasium 
was the pet hobby of its originator and 
no part of the institution was more alive 
with the young manhood and woman- 
hood of the city. 

“One novelty was the kitchen, where, 
in conjunction with the public health 
authorities, cooking was taught, the na- 
ture of different foods explained, the 
value of fruits and vegetables empha- 
sized, simple menus suitable for families 
of modest means distributed, and so 
forth.” 

Here are some of the slogans the bank 
used to get new business: 

Saved money saves worry. 

Save then buy, rather than buy then 
save. 

Wise spending provides for saving. 

Poverty often is a disgrace. 











The Royal Bank of Canada 


Head Office, Montreal 


Condensed Statement 
to the Dominion Government 
August 31, 1926 








LIABILITIES 

Cp ee ee eee $ 24,400,000.00 
Re ea tet he he poe oe a a ale 24,400,000.00 
TI oo eo one lan seh weee 1,249,435.32 
Dividend No. 156, payable September 1, 1926 .......... 732,000.00 
ON I nk as Lit kb wate as vie pale wae 36,254,044.94 
PE. Sheth uieGriaeteecehassdheebeeakenecawkae 592,895,366.91 
ee Se i nee ce dan eed eee eee e 19,891,270.88 
Bills Payable (Acceptances by London Branch) ........ 7,694,312.98 
eee en RUTECER TET 30,926,150.18 

$738,442,581.21 

ASSETS ra 

Cash on Hand and in Banks .....................+.--$112,480,678.3 
Deposit in the Central Gold Reserves .............+..+-- 16,000,000.00 
Government and Municipal Securities ................ 100,759,483.40 
Railway and other Bonds, Debentures and Stocks........ 19,452,524.60 
EE eM a tc ea als dad a ndieeue a aeee 31,599,594.08 
Call Loans elsewhere than in Canada ................ 48,811,464.72 


$329,103,745.17 
cm Re A EEE Or ee en ere 359,206,678.19 


Liabilities of Customers under Letters of Credit as per 
30,926,150.18 


ee ED FO SOD ES OE TOE Ee ey ee 
Bank premises ...........cccccscsecssscccccccscees 14,380,773.63 
Real Estate other than Bank Premises ..........--+++- 2,240,424.21 
Mortgages on Real Estate sold by the Bank ........---. 1,339,809.83 


Deposit with Dominion Government for Security of Note 
i i 945.000.00 
6 ik keh ad ne ave seeena keh eam eatanten 1,245,000. 





$738,442,581.21 


878 BRANCHES IN CANADA, NEWFOUNDLAND, WEST INDIES. 
CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA, also LONDON, NEW YORK 
and BARCELONA. 


Auxiliary: THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (France) 
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Debts make us dodgers. 

You are done for if you have to be 
dunned. 

If you cannot balance your accounts 
you lack balance. 

An empty head and an empty purse 
often go together. 

Money multiplies your powers. 

Saving and success are twins. 

“And the man dreamed that when he 
died there was erected in his memory 
a monument bearing this inscription: He 
taught many grateful millions of fam- 
ilies to save to give and really live. 

“Just then there rang in his ear the 
cry, ‘Wake up.’ 

“That cry I want to riug in your ears, 
you savings bank men, “Wake up.’ ” 


SPEAKERS OF A. I. B. CLUBS 


W. R. Morehouse, vice-president of 
the division, then introduced the four 
members of public speaking clubs of Los 
Angeles Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. They were W. 
Murray Aitken of the First National 
Bank, Paul B. Kent of the California 
Bank, H. W. Runkle of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, and Gordon 
Stephens of the California Bank. All 
spoke on the same topic, “The Value of 
a Savings Account.” The winner, Mr. 
Runkle, received a gold watch contrib- 
uted by J. Dabney Day, president of the 
Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles. 
The other three prizes were Sheafers 
Desk Pen Sets, and were won by Gordon 
Stephens, Paul Kent, and W. Murray 
Aitken, ranking in the order named. The 
winning oration follows: 

“The theory is frequently advanced 
that wealth and financial independence 
are acquired only as a result of striking 
it rich through some chance investment. 
I wonder if by careful analysis of the 
progress of a successful individual, we 
would not find his success predicated 
upon hard work and a savings account. 


Some are inclined to call it luck, 
but we can only agree if we define luck 
as t thing which happens when 


preparation meets opportunity. With 
many, a savings account, through misap- 
prehension, spells great self denial and 
great sacrifice. It means robbing life of 
all of its pleasures and charms, but with 
others it is just the opposite. They find 
pleasure in being thrifty, and comfort 
and a feeling of security in the assurance 





W. R. MoREHOUSE 


Vice-president Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif., and 
new head of the Savings Bank 


Division. 


that they are fortifying themselves with 
a reserve against possible adversity and 
old age. The determination to save is 
one of the cornerstones in character, 
which quality is the only foundation for 
a successful career. Its adaptability to 
the various requirements of the millions 
of people and the convenience with 
which it can be opened and thereafter 
maintained, make a savings account the 
most ideal plan of saving 1n use today. 
“The fact that it can be opened as a 
joint account with the right of survivor- 
ship is one of the most important ad- 
vantages, in that the formality, expense 
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The Model 23 


REMINGTON 


Savings Account Posting 
Machine 


furnishes automatic mechanical proof: 


That the teller has entered all balances 
” correctly in the pass books. 

That all postings have been made to 
the correct accounts. 

That all previous balances have been 
picked up correctly. 

That all withdrawals have been posted 
correctly. 

That all deposits have been posted 
correctly. 

That no postings have been omitted 
or duplicated. 

That all new balances have been 
entered correctly. 

That all interest has been credited 
properly in the pass books. 


All these proofs are secured without ad- 
ditional effort or attention on the part 


of the operator 
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Remington 


BANK BOOKKEEPING 


most complete- 
most accurate 
method of 


i 
POSTING 


SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 


LL savings banks and banks everywhere 
with savings departments will be i inter- 

ested in this new plan for posting savings 
accounts, for it constitutes the latest word in 
bookkeeping economy and efficiency —equally 
applicable to any forms and any system. 

Send to us for our new illustrated brochure 
which shows you how completely the Rem- 
ington Savings Account Posting Machine 
covers every paiieneeie, how it completes 
the work in every detail, how it furnishes 
accuracy checks that are absolute, and how 
it obtains these results automatically as the 
entries are made—the machine itself per- 
forming every necessary computation. 

Savings Account Posting is only one of the 
many applications of the Remington Bank 
Bookkeeping Machine. It is equally efficient 
for general ledger posting, transit letter 
writing, and a long range of bank accounting 
uses. And in every case it is incomparable for 
its time and cost saving service. If it’s bank 
accounting, it can be done best on the 
Remington. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
Bank Machine Department 
374 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 


MACHINES 


The latest- “ 
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and delay of probate proceedings are 
thereby avoided. One feature particular- 
ly attractive to us all is that it can be 
opened with $1, and the balance in- 
creased with a few cents or a few dollars. 
We may not strike it rich overnight with 
a savings account, but our investment 
never fluctuates with changing business 
conditions. It is non-speculative and 
worth 100 cents on the dollar. The priv- 
ilege of partial withdrawal, practically 
on demand, without interrupting the in- 
terest on the remainder is a great ad- 
vantage in favor of a savings accounts. 
The importance of the account in the 
eyes of the public is evidenced by the in- 
crease in total savings deposits of nearly 
$9,000,000,000 between 1920 and 1926. 
The value of a savings account should not 
be considered from the angle of personal 
benefit alone, but by the extent to which 
it benefits the individual and the com- 
munity at large. 


DUTY TO SAVE 


“Is it not the duty of every individual 
to save? A community grows only as its 
banks grow. It is interesting to note 
from the program for the conference to 


be held this month by the National As- 


sociation of Mutual Savings Banks that 
the discussion is centered around savings 
as a basis for world peace. 

“The benefits accruing to each of us 
from the advantage gained by a com- 
munity having savings accounts pre- 
dominating in their banks are immeas- 
urable. As a practical illustration of 
such we have only to estimate the value 
to Los Angeles of the $810,000 in the 
school savings deposits, to say nothing 
of the future benefits to be reaped by us, 
all from the fact that these children have 
acquired the habit of thrift early. 

“Success in life will be measured not 
by how much we can get out of it, but 
by how much we can put into it. Our 
future success depends upon the fact 
that our neighbors and our country are 
prosperous, and I believe the only in- 
surance policy or continued prosperity 
is the savings account. If the individual 
will approach the future from that stand- 
point and realize that every man owes 
something to the building up of the com- 


munity that he represents, he cannot but 
see the wisdom as well as the necessity 
of maintaining a savings account. 

“We are all called upon to measure 
up to increased obligations, but to do so 
means we must back ourselves financially. 


Reunion luncheon in honor of the present and past presidents of 
the Savings Bank Division. 
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AMERICAN 
RED CROSS 
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AN INVITATION TO JOIN 


The American National Red Cross will hold its tenth annual Roll Call from 

Armistice Day, November 11, to Thanksgiving, November 25, during which 

all are cordially invited to become members of this great organization. Member- 

ship dues paid during that time maintain the work of the Red Cross—local, 
national and international—throughout the coming year. 
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Winter in the Perpetual eysunshine of North Afrii 


Terraces and towers, mosques and minarets....ancient splendors 


and modern travel luxuries....only nine days from New York 


Are you looking for a place that is smart ... uncrowded 
... different ... as et as restful and warm in winter 
months? It is North Africa...the meeting place of the 
cosmopolitan ... just across the Mediterranean from 
the Riviera, Magic cities are held together by over three 
thousand miles of macadam highways. Crumblin 
beauty is beheld from luxurious automobiles .. . wit 
specially constructed six-twin wheeled Renault cars for 
the desert trips. And excellent accommodations are 
found in the 31 famous Transatlantique hotels. 

Fifty-seven day de Luxe itinerary in this tropical 
playground...includes the crossing of the Mediter- 
ranean, a private automobile and all hotel expenses 
. . . $1450. Or a thirteen day trip for $120. 


Trench Line 


INFORMATION FROM ANY FRENCH LINE AGENT OR TOURIST OFFICE, OR WRITE DIRECT TO 
19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


The mystery of Morocco... the vivid color of Algeti. 
the ancient beauty of Tunisia ... all lie at the otherea 
of “the longest gangplank in the world.” And thewho 
tour is planned for your comfort and enjoyment...) 
ginning with the six days of unexcelled service and ql 
sine on the de Luxe Paris or France, the French Lind 
that go first to Plymouth, England . . . then Havre 


Or perhaps you will sail on a luxurious One-(ij 
Cabin Liner, the De Grasse, Rochambeau, La 0 
or Suffren, that goes direct to Havre, the port of he 
No transferring to tenders. The gangplank le! 
the waiting train. In three hours . . . Paris. Ord 
night... the Riviera. Just a day across the Medi 
ranean . . . North Africa. 
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We must awake to the realization that 
thrift and responsibility go hand in 
hand.” 

At the close of the meeting, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

“1. We believe that the real estate 
mortgage, when properly amortized, 
should constitute a larger proportion of 
investments of savings deposits. 

“2. Where real estate mortgages are 
made the basis of bond issues, the serial 
amortization of principal should be 
promptly liquidated at maturity and can- 
celed of record, in order to maintain and 
preserve the equity of the bondholder. 

“3. To remove the unjust discrimina- 
tion existing against savings depositors 
in banks, the same exemption from Fed- 
eral income tax now enjoyed by stock- 
holders and depositors in building and 
loan associations, should be granted by 
Congress to such savings depositors in 
banks.” 


NEW OFFICERS CHOSEN 


The following officers were elected to 
serve for the ensuing year: President, 
W. R. Morehouse, vice-president Secur- 
ity Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; vice-president, George L. Wood- 
ward, treasurer South Norwalk Savings 
Bank, Norwalk, Conn.; members of the 
executive committee, Howard Moran, 
vice-president American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C.; 
Austin McLanahan, president Savings 
Bank of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md.; A. 
C. Robinson, president Peoples Savings 
and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
and R. C. Van Denberg, vice-president 
Savings Bank of Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Mr. Morehouse was born in 1879, in 
Falmouth, Mich. He did not immedi- 
ately enter banking after two years of 
college, some commercial law, assaying, 
psychology, etc., but became cashier in a 
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Merchants’ 
National Bank 


New Bedford, Mass. 


IIIIIE ‘ siiiiin-tstnatinstencdmnchoccanscall $1,000,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS.. 1,975,000 
READ ELCs, 10,000,000 


HENRY C. W. MOSHER, Ch. Board 

EDMUND H. LELAND, President 
OTIS N. PIERCE, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY W. TABER, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES H. COFFIN, Cashier 


LESTER S. CORNELL, Asst. Cash. 


mercantile establishment. When he did 
enter banking it was as assistant cashier 
of the German American Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, Calif. He advanced 
through the cashiership of the Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 
to his present position as vice-president 
of the Security Trust and Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles. 

Among the varied duties of banking, 
Mr. Morehouse has found time to write 
several books, among which are, “Bank 
Deposit Building,” “Bank Letters,” 
“Bank Window Display Advertising,” 
Bankers’ Guide Book,” “How to Suc- 
ceed in the Bank,” and “Written Exam- 
inations for Bank Employes.” Some of 
these books have been translated into 
three languages. 
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= Custom Made Garments for Dress, Busi- 
: ness and Sport Wear. Golf Jackets and 
Knickerbockers a Specialty. 


M. ROCK - Tailor 
315 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Services can be had in the following cities: 
Cleveland Steubenville Wheeling 
Pittsburgh Toledo Youngstown 





My represcntative visits the above cities once every month 
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STATE SECRETARIES SECTION MEETING 





How to Organize a County Credit Bureau; Values of the County 
Unit Protective Plan; Causes and Remedies for the 
Rising Cost of Doing Business. 


theme of the State Secretaries 

Section Meeting on October 5. It 
is co-operation that makes county credit 
bureaus possible and valuable. Co- 
operation in county unit protective plans 
reduces bank banditry. And one of the 
remedies for the rising cost of doing 
business is in co-operative effort. These 
aspects of co-operation were featured in 
the addresses before the section. 

President Eugene P. Gum in his ad- 
dress, which was inserted in the proceed- 
ings but not delivered (Mr. Gum giving 
up the time to another speaker) reviewed 
the prosperous conditions in the United 
States during the last year, the accom- 
plishments of the section and of the 
American Bankers Association, conclud- 
ing that “we have much to be thankful 
for... . . We should all be thankful that 
we live in a nation that could finance 
the world’s war chest without a ripple, 
that we have nearly half the gold re- 
serve of the world, that Wall Street is 
the financial center of the world, but 
while we are thankful, let us remember 
that true greatness does not consist in the 
accumulation of wealth or political 
power, but in the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God, in the unsel- 
fish exchange of friendships, in our faith 
in our institutions, the thrift, industry 
and economy of our people and the close 
co-operation of all.” 

How to go about the “Development 
of County Credit Bureaus” was told in 
detail by M. A. Graettinger, secretary 
of the Illinois Bankers Association. These 
bureaus are as yet largely experimental. 
The first one was established in Marshal 
County in 1924, followed in the spring 
of 1925 by a second in Jasper County, 
Mo. “In the last year five other counties 
have organized in Illinois, and a number 
are just about ready to go.” 


C O-OPERATION was the central 


The past experience has shown that 
it is absolutely necessary to have a foun- 
dation on which to build—some sort of 
county organization. Without such or- 
ganized groups it is difficult to put over 





Harry G. SMITH 


New president State Secretaries 
Section; secretary Kentucky Bankers 
Association, Louisville, Ky. 


such a startling new idea as a credit 
bureau. 

Second, it is necessary to simplify the 
organization of credit bureaus in presen- 
tation, to show that they are not costly to 
inaugurate and maintain. 


FIRST STEP IN INSTALATION 


The first step in the instalation of a 
credit bureau is, naturally, the stimulat- 
ing of favorable sentiment, probably by 
having the subject presented at a meet- 
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SAMUEL A. ELLSWORTH 
Vice-President 


| EDGAR L. RAMSDELL 








Vice-President 


The Oldest National Bank 
in Worcester 


SEND YOUR COLLECTIONS 


To this substantial old institution which confines itself almost 
exclusively to general banking and collection business 


Courteous, Efficient, Prompt Service 


Mechanics National Bank 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,190,000 
Deposits, $16,500,000 


FRANCIS H. DEWEY 
Chairman of the Board 
FREDERIC B. WASHSURE 

en 


Presid 








NELSON C. KEYES 
Cashier 


ALICE F. SHEEHAN 
Assistant Cashier 











ing, and, if an agreement is reached, 
electing a secretary-manager. 

The next step is to take an inventory 
of borrowers in all member banks in the 
bureau, by having each member bank, 
on a specified date, file with the secretary- 
manager the names of the makers of all 
loans and indorsers on such loans. 

The secretary-manager, after collating 
these, will send to each bank reporting 
a duplicate borrower informaticn show- 
ing at what banks this person is borrow- 
ing. Mr. Graettinger suggested that 
when the banks receive this information, 
a meeting of the managing officers of all 
banks having duplicate loans be called to 
discuss what disposition should be taken 
of these loans. 

Finally, to keep the system up to date, 
a recheck on borrowers should be made 
periodically, and when any borrower 
clears up his line with any bank, this 
fact should be reported to the secretary- 
manager. 

“The cost of instalation to a county 
of about fifteen banks for supplies and 


680 


postage is somewhere around $100; the 
cost of maintenance, as far as supplies 
and equipment are concerned, is small 
and the total cost is entirely dependent 
upon the remuneration of the manage’ 
ment. In most counties the work in- 
volved is so slight that a junior officer 
of one of the banks will take it on for 
about $500 a year, which cost is dis 
tributed in proportion to the loans made 
by the member banks, and, therefore, 
forms a small annual charge for this 
protection. . . . The mere fact that [in 
Marshall County] over 600 duplications 
were uncovered on the first report on 
borrowers should convince bankers of 
the value of a credit bureau.” 

Speaking on “The Rising Cost of 
Doing Business and Its Correction, 
Peter W. Goebel, president of the 
Liberty National Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo., said that the reasons for the in 
crease in the cost of doing business are 
as follows: 

1. The tremendous increase in the 
number of banks in the United States 
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from 1900 to 1920, which has resulted 
in greatly increased competition and the 
offering of a tremendous amount of free 
service. 

2. Higher wage levels and the necessity 
of a greater percentage in the number of 
employes as compared with the increase 
in deposits. 

3. The great increase in time deposits. 

4. The much greater cost of building 
construction and rents 

5. A continually increasing amount 
of free deposits on which interest is paid. 





EuGENE P. Gum 


Former head State Secretaries Section: 
Secretary Oklahoma Bankers Associa- 


tion, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


6. Increased taxes and greatly increased 
fixed charges. 

7. Increase of losses. 

The corrections for this are analysis of 
accounts and the elimination of the un- 


Profitable ones, the imposition of a 
charge for many services that have hence- 
forth ben given free, the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery to conserve 
on lab: costs, the careful scrutiny of ad- 
vertisiiy expenditures, and the refrain- 
ing from hazardous loans. These, ac- 


(DETROIT 


Send Them To Us 
WHEN your bank’s cus- 


tomers visit Detroit 
they will find a warm 
welcome here. They will 
be given every assistance 
within our power to give. 
Do not hesitate to direct 
them to us. 


Trust Matters 


In trust matters in- 
volving Detroit es- 
tates, inheritances, 
real estate, corpora- 
tions, etc., our ser- 
vices are at you 
disposal. An inquiry 
will bring a prompt 
and reliable reply. 


Escrow 


Our efficiently managed 
Escrow Department will 
carefully escrow your 
Detroit transactions. 


FIDELITY 
TRUST COMPANY 


147 W- CONGRESS ST - 
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Reese sesesesesn 


First 
National Bank 


Birmingham, Ala. 








United States Depositary 


ee. $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits over 3,600,000.00 
Deposits OVE .cscesss 38,000,000.00 
Total Resources over. ..46,000,000.00 


Oscar Wells, President 
kK. W. Berry, Vice-President 
Thomas Bowron, Vice-President 
Chas. F. Zukoski, Jr., V.-Pres. & Tr. Of. 
F. S. Foster, Cashier 
Paul Angell, Asst. Cashier 


W. D. Robertson, Asst. Cashier 
W. C. O’Ferrall, Asst. Cashier 
Wade Fleetwood, Asst. Cashier 


Earl C. Woltersdorf, Asst. Trust Officer 


B. F. Clowdus, Auditor 
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cording to Mr. Goebel, are just enough 
hints to start an intelligent discussion of 
the matter. Unfortunately time did not 
permit such a discussion. 
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MISS MCDANIEL SPEAKS 


Miss Forba McDaniel, secretary of the 
Indiana Bankers Association, described 
the details of “The County Unit Pro- 


tective Plan” as follows: 


“A county bankers association is or- 
ganized, and within it a county protec- 
tive organization is formed; a reward of 
$1000 or more is offered for the capture 
and conviction of bank bandits, dead or 
alive, and large reward cards are widely 
distributed throughout the county. Each 
bank then elects its guards or vigilantes 
and has them appointed special deputy 
sheriffs. They are bonded and in many 
cases each deputy is insured against ac- 
cident. The deputy sheriffs are fur 
nished rifles, revolvers, shot guns and 
ammunition at the expense of the county 
bankers association. An important fea- 
ture of the plan is the signal system 
which is worked out with the local tele- 
phone company and its operators so that 
the alarm can be quickly spread to ad- 
joining counties and to state headquar- 
ters. Alarm systems are installed in the 
banks communicating with the business 
places of their various vigilantes. In 
fact, every possible detail is werked out 
for the immediate capture of bandits who 
attempt a robbery.” 





Lawn party and tea dance for delegates and 
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In addition to reducing the number 
of attacks and monetary losses, the plan 
stimulates the forming of county bank- 
ers associations, brings in a new type of 
association worker, and gives the state 
association a fine publicity vehicle. 

“The vigilante system,” she said, in 
conclusion, “is not a theury or an ex- 
periment-—rather it is a practical, work- 
able, effective means of ridding a state 
of bank bandits and murderers.” 

This was confirmed by Mr. Baum of 
the Protective Department ot the Amert- 
can Bankers Association, and by other 
state secretaries. 

Mr. Gum then introduced Frank J. 
Wikoff, of Oklahoma ‘City, Okla., who 
gave a long and interesting account of 
his recent trip through Europe, which 
it is impossible to reproduce adequately 
in brief summary. 

At the close of the session the follow- 
ing officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: President, Harry G. Smith, 
of Kentucky; first vice-president, Wil- 
liam A. Philpott, Jr., of Texas, second 
vice-president, Frank Warner, of Iowa; 
and for the two additional members of 
the board of control, Eugene P. Gum of 
Oklahoma, and C. F. Zimmerman of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Smith was born in 1885 in Glas- 





their wives at the Los Angeles Country Club. 








Blackstone Canal 
National Bank 


of Providence, R. I. 


HIS Bank was established 
ninety-five years ago, in 1831. 
An advertisement in the first 
issue of The Bankers Magazine 
would have shown capital of 
$434,650, surplus of $16,543, 
deposits fof $18,020, notes and 
exchange discounted $543,648. 
Today capital of $500,000 is 
supplemented by surplus and 
profits of over $900,000, deposits 
total $3,700,000, loans and dis- 
counts $3,100,000, bonds, etc., 
$2,000,000, and total assets 
$6,200,000. ogicers 
ALBERT R. PLANT, President 


JOHN B. BRANCH, Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES P. BROWN, Cashier 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
RHODE ISLAND COLLECTIONS 




















gow, Ky. His career is not marked with 
the numerous changes which are charac- 
teristic of most successful bankers. After 
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attending Kentucky Military Institute 
and the University of Kentucky, he be- 
came assistant cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank in his home town of Glas- 
gow. In due time he was promoted to 


cashier, and remained in that position 
until he was elected secretary of the 
Kentucky Bankers Association in 1919, 
which position he has held since that 
time. 


CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF BANK WOMEN 


ciation of Bank Women to hold its 

convention coincident with that of 
the American Bankers Association. Thus 
at Los Angeles this year, while the vari- 
ous meetings of the A. B. A. were going 
on, the women’s association held an in- 
formal tea, one general session which in- 
cluded three carefully prepared ad- 
dresses, a luncheon conference on “The 
Various Means of Making the Women’s 
Department the Source of Contact of all 
Departments of the Bank,” the annual 
meeting, and the annual dinner. 

The program for the general session 
was well balanced. It included consid- 
eration of a social problem (teaching 
children to save); a legal problem apply- 
ing particularly to women (the inequality 
of married women in financial affairs) ; 
and a banking problem (that of making 
safe loans). 

“Training our Boys and Girls in Per- 
sonal Finance,” consists, according to 
Miss Grace Livingston, manager of the 
school savings department of the Farm- 
ers and Mechanics Savings Bank, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., in more than merely per- 
suading the educator to permit the bank 
to operate school savings. “It means 
vividly focusing the educators’ attention 
on the importance of this matter, so that 
they are impelled to work out the tech- 
nique of financial education; so that they 
will bring to the subject tneir best and 
finest tools and most effective methods.” 

The development of school saving has 
been splendid, but too often it has no 
relation to the children’s own spending. 
“Merely the action of depositing regular- 
ly on bank day under the strong stimulus 
of the public opinion of the school room 


I has become the custom of the Asso- 


is but part of the teaching of saving. 
. . . There must be the habit of really 
saving from one’s own possessions to 
form a habit that is to function later in 
life. . . . What we want is that the lit- 
tle kindergarten child shall learn the 
rudiments of income management.” 

Then “as part of the financial training 
of our youth, we want him to know 
something about money itself. . . .” For 
“thrift depends upon an understanding 
of where money comes from, how it is re- 
lated to labor and intelligent purchasing, 
and how it can be set to work as a means 
of promoting industry.” 

The technique of this training in per- 
sonal finance, Miss Livingston said, 
should be worked out by the educators, 
for “this work of teaching youth is a 
highly specialized work of its own. .. . 
But the bankers everywhere should do 
everything in their power to aid, con 
vince, and enthuse the educator until he 
shall feel impelled to undertake the task.” 


WOMEN’S FINANCIAL STATUS 


In reply to the question which the 
subject assigned to her asked, “Do the 
Present Laws Governing the Status of 
Woman in the Various States Impede 
Her in Handling Her Financial Af 
fairs?” Mrs. L. B. Krouth, president of 
the Sharon State Bank, Sharon, Okla. 
said emphatically that they do. 

“Single women, ‘femmes soles,’ have 
the same rights as men in the control an¢ 
disposition of their property, real and 
personal, but when women become mat’ 
ried, a new legal status arises, and they 
have entered into a civil contract, a con 
tract which one might call a contract of 
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life and death, because from the minute 
the marriage ceremony is concluded, 
their property rights, both real and per- 
sonal, are more or less affected and their 
control restricted by the marriage con- 
tract, and that restriction continues even 
after the death of one of the contracting 
parties... . 

“While the marriage relation is looked 
upon as a partnership, in a great ma- 
jority of the states the services of the 
wife belong to the husband, and in that 
respect it is not a partnership between 
equals. In some states the husband can 
even claim the earnings of the wife.” 

Among the states having such un- 
equal laws, Mrs. Krouth named Arkan- 
sas, California, Illinois, Indiana, Louis- 
iana, Florida, Idaho, Maryland, New 
York, and the District of Columbia. 

She concluded, “therefore, we must 
work for uniform and fair laws for the 
women of America, and we must by our 
work show the men that we are capable 
of handling our financial affairs, that we 
are able to take our places by their sides 
in business transaction, that we are 
worthy to be citizens in every way—and 
we must never give up until we have 
accomplished the passage of uniform laws 
for the women of America.” 

“Loaning the Bank’s Money” was 
described by Mrs. Frank Palmateer, 
treasurer and director Union Trust 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


“As many women as there are in 
banks,” she said, “very few naturally 
gravitate toward loans as a specialty. 
The underlying reason is not difficult to 
figure out. It goes back to the fact that 
loans and credit and the financing of 
business are so absolutely foreign to the 


experience of the average woman. To 
her a loan means money owed. And to 
owe money, if not an out and out dis- 
grace, is nevertheless something to get 
away from as quickly as possible. 
“Women know how to save. But 
they know little of borrowing capital in 
order to make more money, or of estab- 
lishing credit with the same end in view, 
or of aggressively assuming present in- 


debtedness in order to realize future gain. 
This inexperience follows women right 
up to the application desk in the bank. 
They aren’t in the running when it 
comes to shouldering the responsibilities 
of the commercial end of banking affairs. 
And what is more, many don’t want to 
be. It should be added, it is not neces- 
sary for them to be, when tnere are so 
many other things in a bank which 
women can do to much better advantage. 

“Nevertheless loans are a basic factor 
in banking, and any woman who intends 
to make this her profession, no matter 
what position she occupies in her insti- 
tution, should have a working knowledge 
of the principles and practice of loaning 
money.” 


QUESTIONS ON LOANS 


The common sense questions which 
naturally come up, when an application 
for a loan is made, she said, are: 

Has the bank the money to lend? 

How much are the securities offered 
as collateral worth? 

How much of the value of the securs- 
ties will the bank lend? 

Does the bank lend on this type of 
securities? 

Has it the amount requested to lend 
in this way, or is there some sort of pro- 
portion preserved with other kinds of 
loans? 

Should it lend this amount to one cus- 
tomer? 

How much interest should it charge? 

In answering these questions, she out- 
lined the mental processes of a banker in 
making a loan. 

At the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, held the day after the general ses- 
sion, reports were made by the regionai 
vice-presidents on a questionnaire which 
has been circulated during the last year 
to determine whether the accounts car- 
ried by women in banks are business 
accounts to any extent. The replies 
were practically unanimous in stating 
that the most of the women’s accounts 
are personal accounts. The largest per- 




















Let us send you the most in- 


teresting banking biography— 





Ge late James B. Forgan 


The Table of Contents includes: Preface; 
Five Generations; My School Days; My Ap- 
prenticeship and Early Business Training; 
Leaving Home; My Experience as a Clerk 
in the Bank of British North America; My 
Career in the Bank of Nova Scotia; My 
Connection with the Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis; My Career in the 
First National Bank of Chicago: The Se- 


The book is attractively bound in full 
special page personally autographed by 


ANKERS everywhere are 
reading the life story of 
America’s best loved banker— 
told by himself in a simple, un- 
assuming and yet wholly capti- 
vating style. Let us send you 
for examination a copy of 


Recollections of 
a Busy Life 


By James B. Forgan 


The lighter details of the author’s 
experiences as well as the more serious 
side make this book of interest to all 
bankers. The youngsters will receive 
inspiration from the author’s account of 
the reasons for his success and the older 
generation will enjoy his recollections 
of banking days of the past. 


curity Bank of Chicago and its Ally, the 
Second Security Bank of Chicago; Chicago 
Clearing House Committee; Currency Com- 
mission; American Bankers Association; My 
Connection with the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem; Activities Outside of the Banking 
Business; Moral Reflections; Some of Mr. 
Forgan’s Public Addresses. 


green leather and each copy contains a 
, the author, As only a few autographed 


copies are left we urge you to act promptly and send for yours today, 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 71 Murray St., New York 








It you wish to 

examine this in- 
teresting book at 
your own desk sign ic tna 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

71 Murray Street, New York. 
You may send me on 5 days’ approval a copy of 
“Recollections of a Busy Life” by James B. Forgan. 
At the end of 5 days I will either pay you $6 or return 
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RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal 
Reserve Bank and due 


from other Banks $2,463,645.08 
U. S. Government Secur- 

ities (Market Value 

$1,332,727.50) 1,303,208.80 


Other Securities (Market 
Value $1,800,297.50) 

Loans secured by Collat- 
Oe «3s x ee * 

Other Loans .... 

Bonds and Mortgages 
no +6. = » 784,600.00 

Estimated Accrued Inter- 
est Receivable 


1,684,852.13 


10,459,061.79 
66,500.00 


59,614.46 
$16,821,482. 26 


Lewis Spencer Morris, Chairman 
Lispenard Stewart Howland Pell 
Charles S. Brown Charles M. Newcombe 
J. Roosevelt Roosevelt Robert L. Gerry 
Robert Goelet Edward De Witt 
Frederic de P. Foster John D. Peabody 
Alfred E. Marling 





centage of business accounts reported 
was 25 per cent. 

In reply to the question whether 
woman bank executives deal chiefly with 
women or with men and women equally, 
most of the replies were that they deal 
with men and women in the same pro- 
portion. In the larger cities, their clients 
are mostly women. 

The questionnaire also asked the bank 
women how they attained their posi- 
tions. The response was again practically 
unanimous: “through long years of serv- 
ice and unceasing work in the various 
departments of their institutions.” 

_ At the close of the convention, the 
following officers were elected to serve 


FULTON TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
149 Broadway, New York 


Condensed Statement, September 30, 1926 


DIRECTORS 


Charles M. Van Kleeck 
Stanley A. Sweet 
George F. Butterworth 
Arthur J. Morris 
Warren Cruikshank 


LIABILITIES 
Capital $1,000,000.00 
Surplus 500,000.00 
Undivided 
Profits . 900,598.68 
$2,400,598.68 











Reserved for Taxes 56,464.54 
Estimated Accrued 

Interest Payable ‘ 78,765.73 
Dividend No. 88 payable 

October 1, 1926 . 25,000.00 


Due Depositors 14,260,653.31 


$16,821,482. 26 


Edmund P. Rogers, President 

William G. Ver Planck 
Edward C. Cammann 
Bernon S. Prentice 
Franklin B. Lord 
Howard Elliott 

Russell E. Burke 


for the ensuing year: President, Miss 
Jean Arnot Reid, manager women’s de- 
partment Bankers Trust Company, New 
York; vice-president, Miss Nina _ Y. 
Carter, manager women’s department 
Peoples Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; treasurer, Miss Louella H. 
Ensworth, manager women’s department 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, III.; 
recording secretary, Miss Nina M. 
Bruere, assistant secretary Central Union 
Trust Company, New York; and corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
Robinson, director personal service de- 
partment, North River Savings Bank, 
New York. 


SOME CONVENTION SIDELIGHTS 


By Our Special Correspondents 


Lest we forget to mention how much 
Was spent at the convention, it might be 
well to give an estimate by W. H. 
Nob!.s, vice-president of the First Na- 


tional Bank of St. Augustine, Fla. In- 
cluding the $50,000 spent by Los Angeles 
bankers for entertainment, etc., Mr. 
Nobles places the figure spent on the con- 
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vention and by those who attended at 
$2,000,000. Los Angeles didn’t do so 
badly at that on the business end of the 
convention. 

& 


Tuomas F. Wallace, treasurer of the 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank of Minne- 
apolis, and president of the Savings 
Bank Division of the national association 
last year, was one of the earlv arrivals. 
His coming was heralded with joy when 
Mr. Wallace was quoted as saying: 

“I have heard so much lately of the 
charm of the western girl that I won- 
dered if I dared venture here, even in 
the interests of the association.” 


& 


ANOTHER early arrival was F. N. 
Shepherd, who, with Mrs. Shepherd, ar- 
rived Thursday before the convention. 
Mr. Shepherd, who is executive manager 
of the American Bankers Association, 
opened official headquarters at the Bilt- 
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more, and announced that the fifty- 
second annual convention was certain to 


be the best ever. 
& 


M. E. HOoLperRneEss, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of St. Louis and 
chairman of the public relations com 
mittee of the national association, became 
very popular with the newspaper men 
and publishers when he was quoted as 
saying: 

“There was a time when the banking 
houses of this country spurned the use of 
newspaper space, but even the smallest 
of the country bankers now knows the 
value of advertising.” 

Mr. Holderness, who was responsible 
for the organization of the association's 
publicity department, was also one of the 
organizers of the Financial Advertisers 
Association of America. 


& 


BEAUTY ran rampant on the opening 
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Unusual Facilities 


Because of our strong financial posi- 
tion and valuable affiliations, we are 
enabled to offer our correspondents 
a broad Circle of Service, and often 
effect marked economies. 


AMERICAN 


Broadway at Cedar Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





COMPANY 











day of the convention. A style and 
fashion show was given in the Palm 
room at the Biltmore. 


& 


AN exhaustive amount of bank adver- 
tising literature was on display in Room 
310 at the Biltmore-——headquarters for 
the Association of Bank Women, who 
held their fourth annual convention co- 
incident with that of the American 
Bankers Association. 


& 


FREDERICK Colburn, secretary of the 
California Bankers Association, ar- 
ranged an exhibit of California products 
in Rooms 219, 221 and 223. 


& 


‘Unusuat” weather prevailed through- 
out the most of the convention. At least 
most o! the bankers indicated that it was 


getting pretty hot at some of the meet- 
ings. Florida bankers had very little 
to say about the delightful California 
climate. 

& 


VISITORS were presented with an eighty- 
page book containing comparison photo- 
graphs of Los Angeles. The comparison 
was between Los Angeles as it was in 
1910—when the bankers held their first 
convention in Los Angeles and as it is 
today. The Security Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles was responsible for 
this thoughtfulness. 


& 


THE Los Angeles Clearing House Asso: 
ciation saw to it that a large basket of 
California fruits was placed in the room 
of each guest. 


A PLOT to take advantage of the conven- 
tion and pass a number of worthless 
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Royal Bank of Scotland 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 17:27 
Paid-up Capital (fully paid) . ‘ £2,500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund . ; . £2,464,704 
Deposits, October 1925 ‘ . £40,790,229 
HEAD OFFICE: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 
Secretary: J. B. ‘Adshead 


With 24 District Branches 
LONDON CITY OFFICE: 3, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
Wm. Whyte, Manager John Robb, Deputy Manager 
LONDON (Drummonds Branch): 49, Charing Cross, S. W. 1 
Under the charge of the Messrs. Drummond.  W. H. Smith, Manager 
GLASGOW OFFICE: Royal Exchange Sq. and Buchanan St. 
Thomas Lillie, Agent W. Donald, Sub-Agent 
With 34 District Branches 
OVER 200 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND 
Every description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
business transacted 
Foreign Excuance Departments at all the principal offices 
Correspondence Invited 




















checks was nipped in the bud by Burn’s _newly-elected president of the American 

detectives. Bankers Association; B. C. Forbes, finan- 
Police say that a man, now under ar- cial writer, and George Von Elm, na 

rest, registered at a downtown hotel and_ tional amateur golf champion, were 

applied at the association headquarters guests at a luncheon given by the Junior 

for a delegate’s badge, representing him- Chamber of Commerce. 

self as an official of a Buffalo bank, and “Money and the Young Business 

that he succeeded in passing one worth- Man,” was the subject of Mr. Traylor’s 

less check and planned to pass a number talk. 

of others of large denominations. ro; 


Fo STEPHEN I. Miller, educational director 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
FOLLOWING a strenuous week of night spoke to the Advertising Club of Los 
and day work, Gurden Edwards, direc’ Angeles during the convention. His sub 
tor of publicity of the American Bank- ject concerned the need for education in 
ers Association, himself basked in the avoiding panics. 
limelight of publicity. It took almost a 
column to tell how Edwards broke into 
the newspaper game as a hard boiled Someone suggested during the conven’ 
night police reporter in New York City. tion that practically everything in the 
way of counsel, except advice to the love 
rod lorn, is now given by bankers. This re’ 
mark was forthcoming after viewing the 
On the Friday following the closing advertising exhibits of the association 0 
of the convention, Melvin A. Traylor, bank women at the Biltmore. 
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Cooperation is offered in attending to any local matters in which our 
connections, long experience and familiarity with conditions in and 
around Chicago might be of benefit. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $7,500,000 
CHICAGO 




















THE convention was marked by the 
usual “warm” weather which charac- 
terizes most conventions, and_ possibly 
caused some of the more or less heated 
arguments on the McFadden Bill and 
Hull Amendments. However, by the time 
the delegates were ready for their play- 
time at Catalina Island where William 
Wrigley reigns supreme, the weather 
had arrived at a normal temperature that 
made playing a pleasure. 


& 


THE Los Angeles bankers donated ap- 
proximately $50,000 to the entertainment 
of the visiting bankers, which went a 
long way in providing some of the 
things for which Los Angeles is noted. 
On the Sunday preceding the week of 
the real business sessions of the conven- 
tion more than 1000 automobiles motored 
several thousand delegates over part of 
the 60,000 miles of good state roads. 
Within a few hours mountains were 


climbed, the beaches or harbor visited and 


the rich valleys traversed. One banker 
from Atlanta stated that the hospitality 
shown by Angelenos at this convention 
even exceeded the hospitality of the 
South, which from his viewpoint was 
quite a compliment to the sincerity of 
people who know how to boost. 


& 


THE astounding part of the convention 
from the standpoint of the residents of 
Southern California was perhaps the ad- 
mission by most of the delegates that 
Los Angeles was no longer a boom town. 
On every hand the financiers found 
sound development in industry, agricul- 
ture, banking, shipping and even in the 
much talked of “real estate situation,” 
which is today in a very sound condition. 


& 


IT was indeed encouraging and interest- 
ing to note the attitude of most of the 
bankers toward the business outlook, to 
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The Union Bank of Scotland 


LIMITED 
Established 1830 





Subscribed Capital 
Paid Up 
Reserve Fund 
Deposits (3rd July 1926) 


Chairman—His Grace THE DUKE OF ATHOLL, K.T. 
Head Offices : 
GLASGOW—Ingram Street EDINBURGH—George Street 
181 Branches throughout Scotland 
LONDON OFFICES—62, Cornhill, E. C. 3 
West End Branch—1, Regent Street, 5. W. 1 


Adapted in Every Way to Carry Through All Forms of Banking Business 
in London and Scotland 


£5,000,000 
£1,000,000 
£1,350,000 
£25,830,479 


NORMAN L. HIRD, General Manager 











Every description of Home and Foreign Banking transacted. 


Letters of Credit issued on all places at home and abroad; Cable Remittances: 
Freight Collections, Ship’s Disbursements Credits, Commercial Credits, &c., ar- 
ranged. Bills of Exchange and Shipping Documents collected or negotiated sub- 


usual terms of London Banks. 








ject to approval. The Bank also undertakes the duties of Trustee and Executor. 


At London Offices Current Accounts and other business conducted on the 


WE INVITE THE ACCOUNTS OF FOREIGN BANKS AND BANKERS 


Deposits received at interest. 














which practically everyone today pays 
some tribute. Such men as Oscar Wells, 
M. A. Traylor, T. R. Preston, Francis 
H. Sisson, Grant McPherrin, M. A. 
Graettinger, Haynes McFadden, James 
D. Hope, Henry M. Robinson, F. O. 
Watts, R. C. Stephenson, Thomas B. 
McAdams, R. S. Hawes, J. F. Sartori 
and others all expressed themselves as 
thoroughly optimistic regarding the fu- 
ture, and all those visiting from other 
states mildly said that, “the American 
bankers who attend the Los Angeles con- 
vention will see for themselves that Cali- 
fornia still has communities where the 
opportunities for settlement and the in- 
vestment of capital are the most promis- 
ing in the country.” At times one 
found a tinge of discouragement in their 
comment on the business outlook, but 
the Los Angeles newspapers and news 
bureaus forgot all the pessimistic phase 
of business, and used the typical optimis- 
tic tone. 
& 


IN much evidence throughout the entire 
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convention were the wives of bankers. 
The writer only met one banker who had 
not brought his wife. Possibly the wives 
thought their husbands might buy snug 
little bungalows in Southern California 
and they had better be along with them 
to help choose them. Whatever it was 
that brought wives, they certainly played 
a big part in the success of the conven: 
tion. The local bankers’ wives arranged 
many pleasing parties and teas for visit’ 
ing bankerettes. It is a well-known 
fact that the wives of the bankers play a 
big part in the success of their husbands 
and one banker’s wife from Washington, 
D. C., said that she knew more about 
the McFadden Bill than her husband, 
because she had heard it discussed in 
the Senate and House so much. In fact, 
she said, she had arrived at a conclusion 
which her husband promoted at the 
night session on Tuesday night. 


& 


THE outstanding entertainment feature 
of the convention was an opencair bar 
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SUBSCRIBED - - - 
PAIDUP - - - = 


£5,500,000 
£1,750,000 


ALEX ROBB, General Manager 


AND. W. RUSSELL, Manager 


ANDREW SCOTT, Manager 


of the world. 
Foreign Exchange business transacted, 
undertaken. 


and Institutions. 








ESTABLISHED 1810 


Commercial Bank of Scotland Ltd. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament 
CAPITAL 


HEAD OFFICE 
14 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


Princes Street, Edinburgh, Branch, 118 Princes Street 
JAMES THOMSON, Agent 
LONDON OFFICES 


City Office: 62 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 3 
JOHN M. ERSKINE, Asst. Manager 


Kingsway Branch: IMPERIAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W. C. 2 
JAMES O. DAVIDSON, Manager 
GLASGOW CHIEF OFFICE 
113 & 115 BUCHANAN STREET 


The Bank has 308 Branches and Sub-Offices in Scotland. and is in direct touch with 
every district, and in a favourable position for dealing with general banking business. 
Banking Correspondents throughout the United Kingdom, and in the principal cities 


and Agency for Colonial a»d Foreign Banks 


The Bank is prepared to undertake the duties of Executor or Trustee under wills 
and settlements, and to act as Trustee, for Debenture Holders, and for Public Bodies 


RESERVE FUND - - £1,800,000 
DEPOSITS (3ist Oct. 1925) £34, 150,000 


MAGNUS IRVINE, Secretary 


WM. COCHRANE, Asst. Manager 














becue with a Tom Mix rodeo held in the 
great mountain auditorium Hollywood 
Bowl. Here many bankers saw for the 
first time the real western stuff that made 
Hollywood famous way back in the’ early 
days of the movies. 

The grand ball held at the Shrine 
Auditorium was the crowning social 
event of the entire convention. Here 
assembled the largest number of delegates 
and their wives. The guests also visited 
the movie studios in Hollywood, saw 
“shots” being taken, stars in action, and 
otherwise found out all there was to be 
learned about how to produce really 
Wonderful pictures of their own. Cata- 
lina Island was visited on Friday and 
ending the grand and glorious week were 
the Bankers Day football games at the 
Coliseum, Saturday afternoon. Truly it 
was a wonderful week, not only for visit- 
ing bankers but for the California folk 
who saw the bankers intensely enjoy 
their great playground. Louis B. Mayer, 
Presiden’ of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
studios, «ddressed the bankers at Holly- 


wood Bowl and told them all about the 
motion picture industry from a financial 
standpoint. Now the bankers are all 
going back to their home towns to start 
their own studios. The breakfast club 
entertainment, which more than 1000 
bankers attended, was a most popular 
affair with a ham and egg feast, music 


and vaudeville. 
& 


THE bank women (who have their own 
association and met in conjunction with 
the American Bankers Association) cer- 
tainly are not to be overlooked for they 
will have much to do with the future of 
our banking system. Certainly from a 
standpoint of women, the woman banker 


is fast becoming important. The aver- 
age woman, these women bankers de- 
clare, can talk over her problems with 
the man banker as readily as with a 
woman, but it is the woman of no ex- 
perience in finance, thrown suddenly 
upon her own responsibility, who turns 
to the bank woman and finds her help 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constirutep By Act oF PariiaMENT 1695 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 





RESERVE FUND and BALANCE CARRIED 





FORWARD ... 


DEPOSIT and CREDIT BALANCES as at 27th 


bie £29,903,512 





February, 1926 


Governor 
Deputy Governor . 


Head Office: 





Tue Ricut Honovraste LORD ELPHINSTONE 
SIR RALPH ANSTRUTHER of Balcaskie, Baronet 


THE MOUND, EDINBURGH. 


GLASGOW, Chief Office: 2 St. VinceNnT PLAcE, JAMES T. MACDONALD, 
and A. W. M. BEvERIDGE, Joint Managers 


LONDON Office: 30, BisHopscaTeE, E.C.2, J. W. JoHNsToN, Manager 


226 Branches and Sub-Branches in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British and Foreign Banking Business 
transacted. 


GEORGE J. SCOTT, Treasurer 











there. The woman banker can interpret 
to her legal technicalities which sound 
puzzling and which she hesitates to dis- 
cuss with a man. These bank women 
know banking as well as the men do ex- 
cept that now and then one must wait 
for them to powder their noses or 
straighten their bobbed hair. These bank 
women are growing in numbers and 
sometime it would seem the American 
Bankers Association might have a woman 


president. 


Tue golf leadership of the financial 
world is an enviable distinction if one is 
to judge by the enthusiasm prevailing 
at the golf tournament held during the 
convention and especially on the Friday 
and Saturday following the close of the 
convention. 
& 


THERE was hardly a banker who did 
not get an opportunity to say a few 
words over the numerous radio stations 
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that Southern California boasts, most of 
which gave special programs. One 
morning more than 1000 bankers broad- 
cast by remote control their singing be- 
fore the session at philharmonic audi- 
torium. Telegrams advised their friends 
of the forthcoming event. 


& 


THE Los Angeles committee of bankers 
headed by J. F. Sartori deserve a medal 
of appreciation for their most splendid 
work. Not one thing was overlooked in 
taking care of the guests, even down to 
sending a basket of California fruit to 
the hotel room immediately upon the ar 
rival of each guest. 


@ 


Just to make things a bit interesting for 
the golf enthusiasts, a large and impres 
sive group of prizes was awarded. In 
cluded in the prizes was the “St. Louis 
trophy,” an impressive cup donated by 
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the bankers of St. Louis in 1919 for an- 
nual competition. There were eighteen 
other prizes exclusive of the Los Angeles 
and St. Louis trophy cups. 


& 


WHILE enthusiasm on the golf links ran 
high, and many of the delegates showed 
rare skill in playing, there was consider- 
able talk of the effect that many of them 
were better bankers than golfers. 


& 


It is rumored that Melvin A. Traylor, 
newly elected president of the associa- 
tion, did not let the prospect of a year 
of burdensome new duties prevent him 
from spending many of his spare mo 
ments on the golf courses. 

Mr. Traylor, as incoming president of 
the association, was also host to a group 
of approximately fifty of the inner circle 
at dinner in the music room at the Bilt- 
more. Guests were the incoming state 
association presidents, vice-presidents 
and secretaries, as well as the staff of the 
national organization. The gathering 
was especially marked by the absence of 
any speech making. 


& 


Many of the delegates and their wives 
visited the Hollywood, Culver City and 
Burbank moving picture studios, some 
of them for the first time. This event was 
declared by many to have eclipsed all 
other events in its popular appeal. 


& 
THE Los Angeles Country Club was the 
scene of an interesting golf tournament 


on both Friday and Saturday, while 
W'ves of the delegates joined in the fes- 
tivities at the club at a garden party and 
tea dance, arranged under the direction 
of Mrs. J. F. Sartori, with Mrs. E. Avery 
McCarthy as her assistant. 

Assisting Mrs. 


Sartori and Mrs. 


McCarthy in receiving were Mrs. 
William May Garland and the guests of 
honor, wives of the executives of the 
association—Mrs. Oscar Wells, Mrs. 
Melvin Traylor, Mrs. Thomas Preston 
and Mrs. F. N. Shepherd. Approximate- 
ly 1500 were present at this event. 


& 


TuHurspbay, the last day of the conven- 
tion, was a busy one socially. In the 
morning more than 1000 bankers were 
honor guests of the Breakfast Club, a 
unique Los Angeles organization. The 
guests gathered around a huge horse- 
shoe table. Seven Los Angeles bankers 
acted as hosts at the gathering, at which 
George Von Elm, newly crowned golf 
king, was initiated as a member. There 
was music and song, and Roy Stewart, 
well-known screen and stage star, gave 
an interesting demonstration of feats of 
horsemanship. 


THURSDAY evening witnessed an enjoy- 
able affair—the grand ball—at the 
Shrine Auditorium ballroom, attended 
by approximately 5000 financiers and 
their wives. Some of the guests attended 
the opera in the auditorium earlier in the 
evening, joining the dancers at the end 
of the performance. Two large orchestras 
furnished the music. The ballroom was 
exquisitely decorated. Those who at- 
tended classed the grand ball as the 
notable social event of the week. The 
committee in charge was headed by 
William May Garland, who was assisted 
by approximately fifty prominent Los 
Angeles men and women. 


& 


AT the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studio 
in Culver City, more than 600 financiers 
and their wives were the guests of Louis 
B. Mayer, head of the studio. Mr. 
Mayer saw to it that production sched- 
ules were arranged so that the guests 
could witness the taking of actual scenes. 
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We Buy and Sell 


Burroughs Bank Statement 
Machines 


Multigraphs 
Addressographs 
Brandt Cashiers 
Calculating Machines 


Efficiency Office Machine Co. 
= 4 Warren St., New York City 
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TT TAS 


A LOVE sequence featuring Lew Cody 
and Gertrude Olmstead was especially 
enjoyed, while the visitors also saw Mae 
Murray at work on Valencia, and Col. 
Tim McCoy and his Indians staging 
dances. Of course a large number of 
stars were present to meet their admirers. 


& 


AN interesting sidelight on the conven- 
tion and the visit to the movie studios 
was the fact that many of the leading 
lights of the movie world are also serving 


— eee 


on the boards of the banks in Los Angeles 
and Hollywood. 


2) 


FOLLOWING the visit to the studios th> 
delegates and their wives attended a bar- 
becue dinner at the Hollywood Bowl. 
One of the features of this event was the 
introduction of more than fifty famous 
film stars. Each studio sent several of 
their headliners, and the free lance artists 
were also much in evidence. Fred Niblo, 
director of “Ben Hur,” and often drafted 
for such occasions, acted as master of 
ceremonies. 


& 


THOSE who did not fall for the lure of 
the golf links took the morning boat to 
William Wrigley’s famous Catalim 
Island on Friday morning, returning in 
the evening. Motley H. Flint, execu 
tive vice-president of the Pacific South 
west Trust and Savings Bank, was chair 
man of the committee which arranged 
the visit to the island famous for its 
slogan of “In all the world no trip like 
this.” 


HISTORY OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Expansion and Adaptation of Structural Organization; 
Its Activities and Aims. 


HE internal history of the associa- 

tion has been one of expansion and 
adaptation of its structural organ- 
ization to meet the changing and expand- 
ing conditions of banking and of the 
country. These changes have rendered 
advisable a division from time to time of 
specialized activities within the organiza- 
tion. In 1896 the Trust Company Section 
was formed. In 1902 the Savings Bank 
Section was organized; in 1906 the Clear- 
ing House Section; in 1910 the State 
Secretaries Section; in 1915, the Na- 
tional Bank Section; and in 1916, the 
State Bank Section. These “Sections,” 


with the exception of the Clearing 


House and State Secretaries, were sub 
sequently changed to “Divisions.” The 
American Institute of Banking, which 
is the educational arm of the association, 
was formed in 1900 and was organized 
as a section of the association in 1908. 
Each of these sub-units functions under 
its own elective president-and other ad 
ministrative officers, covering its special 
field in more detail than is attempted 
by the general activities of the association 
as described below. 

The association as a whole is com 
ducted by the general elective adminis 
trative officers, with the annual conve? 
tion as the supreme authority. /* 
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Visiting bankers and their wives on a visit to the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios 
at Culver City. 


association has an executive council to 
exercise specific functions of administra- 
tion and an administrative committee to 
represent the council and administer the 
affairs of the association in the interim 
between meetings of the general conven- 
tion and the council. The members of 
the executive council, representative of 
the various states, are elected by the 
American Bankers Association member- 
ship within those states. The administra- 
tive committee, twelve in number, is 
made up of the president of the associa- 
tion, the two vice-presidents, the last 
living ex-president, the presidents of the 
National Bank Division, the State Bank 
Division, the Savings Bank Division, the 
Trust Company Division, and four elec- 
tive members of the executive council 
from Federal Reserve Districts not al- 
ready represented on the committee. 
The immediate detailed administration 


of the association is carried on by a per- 
manent «taff under the direction of the 
executive manager. The staff comprises 
the secretary of the association, five 


deputy managers who are in charge of 
the divisions and of the protective de- 
partment, three secretaries of the sec- 
tions, the directors of agriculture, educa- 
tion and publicity and the editor of the 
American Bankers Association Journal, 
which is the official publication of the 
organization. The legal work of the 
association is under the supervision of 
the general counsel. Some of the out- 
standing features of the broad work of 
various units of the association are sum- 
marized as follows by the executive man- 
ager, Fred N. Shepherd: 

“The Savings Bank Division in addi- 
tion to aiding interchange of banking in- 
formation among banks is continually 
inculcating the doctrine of thrift among 
the people. The State Bank Division is 
working unceasingly to wean people 
away from unwise speculation and in- 
vestment in fake schemes, as well as act- 
ing as a clearing house of information 
among banks of this class. The National 
Bank Division is always watchful of 
ways to serve all national banks and pro- 
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tect their interests in their Washington 
contacts. The Trust Company Division 
deals with questions of state and Federal 
taxation affecting trusts and with state 
measures aimed to restrict unduly trust 
company operations, and also aids the 
interchange of fiduciary experience 
among members. 

“The American Institute of Banking 
Section of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, through its educational courses 
in banking, is developing thousands of 
better qualified and more ambitious 
young bank people for the banks each 
year. The Clearing House Section is 
extending the clearing house idea aiding 
groups of banks to develop the most 
practical methods devised for co-opera- 
tion among themselves. The State 
Secretaries Section is promoting the in- 
terchange of successful methods em- 
ployed by state bankers associations to 
combat bank crimes and also, co-operat- 


ing with the general association in its 
protective campaign. 


SPECIALIZED ACTIVITIES 


“In addition to these specialized ac 
tivities relating to banking conducted by 
the divisions and sections, there is the 
protective department whch investigates 
crimes against banks, and also a number 
of commissions and committees appoint 
ed to study particular subjects of gen- 
eral interest to banking, business and the 
nation. The protective department is 
grappling successfully with the bank 
crime situation, both promoting success- 
ful investigation of crimes committed 
and aiding banks in developing defen- 
sive and preventive measures. 

“The agricultural commission has an 
organization covering virtually every 
county in the United States for holding 
banker-farmer conferences to bring to 
the farmer greater economic understand: 
ing of his business and to the banker 
better understanding of the farmer's 
problems. The public relations commis: 
sion is conducting a nation-wide pub 
licity campaign to educate the public in 
making greater and more intelligent use 
of banks, in gaining a sounder invest: 
ment attitude through bank advice and 
in avoiding loss to themselves and banks 
from criminal operations involving bank 
transactions. To thousands of publica’ 
tions weekly it is supplying sound eco 
nomic material. It also publishes the 
American Bankers Association Journal. 

“The economic policy commission 1s 
studying such subjects as the Federal Re 
serve and the question of rechartering 
the Federal Reserve Banks, the problem 
of instalment buying and others. The 
commerce and marine commission has 
handled such matters as bringing about a 
satisfactory settlement of American 
bank claims in Germany and also studies 
foreign economic conditions, transporta’ 
tion questions and kindred subjects. 
The public education commission 1 
reaching millions of people through 
thousands of talks each year in the 
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schools on banking and allied economic 
subjects and is doing a great work in 
starting economic education in the 
schools. The association last year 
created The American Bankers Associa- 
tion Educational Foundation of $500,- 
000 in commemoration of its golden an- 
niversary to provide increased opportun- 
ities for young people in colleges 
throughout the country to avail them- 
selves of economic education. This 
action was based on the theory that 
banking serves itself best by serving 
others and the more economic-minded it 
helps our people to become the firmer 
will it build the foundations of its own 
prosperity. 

“Then there are a number of active 
special committees. The commiitee on 
Federal legislation is organized to use all 
proper means to guide legislation affect- 
ing banking along lines for the common 
weal. The committee on state legislation 
is bringing about increasing uniformity 
throughout the country in state legisla- 
tion affecting banking. The committee 
on state taxation is studying the ways in 
which tax laws operate in reference to 
banks with a view to formulating and 
pressing remedial legislation where un- 
fairness prevails. The insurance com- 
mittee has completed and copyrighted 
the new American Bankers Association 
standard form bank burglary and rob- 
bery policy, which clarifies this impor- 
tant subject throughout the country, and 
is working on the question of a proper 
blanket bond. The legal department, 
beside working with the legislative con. 
mittees in developing desirable legisla- 
tive policies, is ever on guard against 
undesirable measures. 

“The membership list of the American 


Bankers Association, embracing about 
three-fourths of the banks in the coun: 
try, organizes and binds together the 
great business of banking for action for 
a common good along these many 
ines. 


This year’s convention was the fifty- 
second held by the association. The pre- 
vious conventions were as follows: 1875, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; 1876, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; 1877, New York City; 
1878, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; 1879, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; 1880, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y.; 1881, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; 1882, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.; 1883, Louisville, Ky.; 1884, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; 1885, Chicago, 
Ill.; 1886, Boston, Mass.; 1887, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; 1888, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
1889, Kansas City, Mo.; 1890, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.; 1891, New Orleans, 
La.; 1892, San Francisco, Calif.; 1893, 
Chicago, Ill.; 1894, Baltimore, Md.: 
1895, Atlanta, Ga.; 1896, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 1897, Detroit, Mich.; 1898, Den- 
ver, Colo.; 1899, Cleveland, Ohio; 1900, 
Richmond, Va.; 1901, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
1902, New Orleans, La.; 1903, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; 1904, New York City; 
1905, Washington, D. C.; 1906, St. 
Louis, Mo.; 1907, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
1908, Denver, Colo.; 1909, Chicago, III.; 
1910, Los Angeles, Calif.; 1911, New 
Orleans, La.; 1912, Detroit, Méich.; 
1913, Boston, Mass.; 1914, Richmond, 
Va.; 1915, Seattle, Wash.; 1916, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; 1917, Atlantic City, N. 
J.; 1918, Chicago, IIl.; 1919, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 1920, Washington, D. C.; 1921, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; 1922, New York 
City; 1923, Atlantic City, N. J.; 1924, 
Chicago, Ill.; 1925, Atlantic City, N. J. 











SURVEY of the numerical tran- 
A sit system, especially as it applies 

to the writing of transit letters, 
has recently been completed by the bank 
division of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Detroit. 

The first step in the development of 
the numerical system, according to the 
survey, was taken in 1911 when all 
banks were assigned transit numbers in 
order to simplify the registration of tran- 
sit items. No sooner had the practice of 
printing these numbers on checks and 
other instruments of exchange become 
general than bankers began using the 
numbers to identify the payer on transit 
letters. 

Bankers were quick to appreciate the 
saving in time and labor. The number 
represented both the paying bank’s name 
and address, and could be written in far 
less time. For example, the Continental 
and Commercial Bank of Chicago was 
described by two numbers, 2-3, instead 
of by seven words of forty-four letters. 

Then a few bankers, having seen the 
advantage of describing the payer by 
number, began to wonder why they 
could not also describe the last indorser 
by number. If that could be accom- 
plished they would again speed up the 
writing of their transit letters. These 
bankers knew, of course, that the ma- 
jority of their out-of-town items were 
deposited by a very small majority of 
their customers. (The survey shows 
that today 85 per cent. of these items 
come from 2% per cent. of the deposi- 
tors.) To this group, bankers assigned 
regular indorsement numbers, following 
much the same procedure as had been 
followed in numbering banks. 

For the other group of customers— 
those depositing 15 per cent. of the tran- 
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A SURVEY OF THE NUMERICAL TRANSIT 
SYSTEM 


sit items—three separate plans are being 
used successfully today by hundreds of 
banks. They are known as the alpha- 
betical code system, the block system, 
and the auxiliary sheet method. 

Under the code system, each letter of 
the alphabet has a numerical equiv- 
alent—A is 10, B is 20, etc. Only the 
first two letters of the indorser’s name 
are used. Baker, for instance, would 
be written 20-10. In case the transit 
clerk desires to identify an item, he has 
the numerical designation, the amount 
and the date on which to base his identi- 
fication. 

The second plan is the block system. 
Here the transit items get their last 
indorser numbers from the tellers’ block 
in which they are included. The block 
number is stamped on all deposit tickets, 
letters and items included in the block. 
The block number, the amount of the 
transit item, and its time in transit sup- 
ply positive identification. 

The auxiliary sheet system is explained 
by its name. When items do not carry 
a regular indorsement number, the last 
indorser’s name is entered on an auxiliary 
sheet opposite a printed key number. 
The first key number would be 001, the 
second 002, and so on. The transit 
clerk also inserts his number, which we 
will say is 2, at the left of the key num 
ber which then becomes the last in 
dorser’s number. On the transit letter, 
it would be written 2001. 

Another important point brought out 
by the survey is the number of items 
that can be handled daily by transit 
clerks when using the numerical system. 
While the survey showed figures rang’ 
ing from 2000 to 3000, the average ran 
between 2500 and 3000 items a day for 
each transit clerk. 
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SUITABILITY 


By RICHARD W. SAUNDERS 


tribute more to the success of an 

enterprise than the suitability of 
the factors that are brought together 
in it. This holds true of practically all 
things in life. A harmony must exist 
between the component parts. Our life 
is really one of selection, the ability to 
choose rightly between this or that fac- 
tor. It follows therefore that a degree 
of judgment must be acquired and that 
the selection must not be fortuitous. 
While “flipping up a coin” and calling 
“heads” or “tails” may not be of much 
moment in trifling matters, it may be 
fatal in important decisions. 

In the matter of individual employ- 
ment we say of a man who is manifestly 
out of place that he is a “square peg in a 
round hole.” This simply means that he 
has chosen his occupation badly: A friend 
deceives us, secrets that were confided 
to him become public and one realizes 
that the choice of the friend has resulted 
badly. Not enough of a test was made 
before the sacred confidence that friend- 
ship engenders was extended. Even 
our minds are deceived and a religion, 
a phase of politics, turn out to be far 
different from what our original concept 
of them might have been. 

Partnerships in business have grown 
into more or less disrepute because of the 
bitter controversies that often arise, even 
after years of apparently successful 
combination. One reads of divorces 
that occur between people who have 
even celebrated their golden weddings. 
Of course in the great majority of cases 
the defect is detected before any long 
period of time has elapsed and it is not 
uncommon in the business world for 
Parties who have gotten together for 
some en'erprise and who may even have 
put up 2 substantial amount of money, 


T stor are few things that con- 
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to realize that a fatal difference of 
opinion exists which results in a dissolu- 
tion even before the enterprise is put 
under way. 

To face such a fact when it is realized 
to exist and to at once sever the relations 
is the next best thing to have never en- 
tered upon them. Some one has said 
that it is not necessary to eat an entire 
omelet before realizing that it is bad. 
And probably more money has been lost 
trying to save a bad investment than 
the loss of the initial amount would 
incur. 

But if this is the bad side of the picture 
how much happiness is gained if the 
partnership or whatever it be, is based 
upon suitability and a joint outlook on 
things. How happy life can be made 
through a combination that enables one 
person to supplement another and 
through a. joining of forces, gives 
strength and vitality to the joint enter- 
prise. “In union there is strength.” 

To cultivate, therefore, the power of 
selection; to reject the inconsistent; to 
understand the value of harmony; and 
above all to so act and think that no 
strain will break down the combination, 
is one of the greatest arts of life. Should 
the break come, it can be made quietly 
and sensibly. People change, things 
change and in change is often found 
progress. But animosity can be avoided, 
Things sometimes do not harmonize— 
that is all. And one can then go on to 
form new combinations and create new 
conditions which have in them a higher 
possibility of success. But the new con’ 
ditions must also be based on suitability 
without which nothing can be built of 
stable or enduring value. To choose— 
but choose rightly—is one of the great 
rules of progress. 
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THE AMERICAN COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS BANK 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


66 ‘THROUGH a period now approaching the thirty- 
third year it has been our privilege to satisfy 
the requiremeats of a banking clientele which appre- 
ciates and demands the best that can be produced in 
bank and office buildings and banking interiors.” 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 










































COLLECTING BANK MAY SEND 
CHECK DIRECT TO DRAWEE 


Peterson v. First State Bank of Hillrose, 
Supreme Court of Colorado, 246 
Pac. Rep. 784 


the plaintiff bank on a note, de- 

livered a check to the bank with 
instructions to “apply this check on 
note.” The plaintiff bank forwarded 
the check through correspondent banks 
“direct to the drawee bank. The drawee 
bank issued its draft in payment of the 
check but failed before the draft could 
be collected. In this action by the plain- 
tiff to recover on the note, it was held 
that the plaintiff was entitled to recover. 
The check delivered by the defendant to 
the plaintiff did not constitute payment 
of the note. And under a Colorado 
statute it is not negligent for a collecting 
bank to send a check direct to the bank 
on which it is drawn, or to receive the 
drawee’s draft in payment. 

Action by the First State Bank of 
Hillrose against Guy Peterson. Judg- 
ment for plaintiff on a directed verdict, 
and defendant brings error. Affirmed. 


Tite defendant, being indebted to 


OPINION 
DENISON, J.—The bank had a di- 


rected verdict and judgment against 
Peterson on a promissory note, and he 
brings error. There were several de- 
fenses pleaded, but they all amounted to 
want of consideration. The considera- 
tion, if any, was an indebtedness from 
Peterson to the bank on a previous note 
which he claimed had been partly paid 
by a check for $722.65, drawn on the 
First National Bank of Sterling, payable 
to him, which had been indorsed to 
plaintiff bank by him. 

The facts are substantially as follows: 
Peterson was a depositor in the plaintiff 
bank. In December, 1923, he gave the 
bank his three months note for $1625. 


BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


March 29, 1924, at Snyder, Colo., his 
post office, he received the check above 
mentioned, which he at once indorsed 
and remailed to the plaintiff with di- 
rection to “apply this check on note. 
Pe * On Monday, March 31st, at 
the opening of the bank, the cashier in- 
dorsed the amount of the check on the 
note, indorsed the check to the United 
States National Bank of Denver, and 
mailed it to that bank at Denver. On 
Tuesday, April 1st, the United States 
National indorsed it to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Denver. On the same 
day it was sent to the drawee bank at 
Sterling, where the drawer then and 
continuously thereafter had a balance 
sufficient to cover it. April 2d, in pay- 
ment of this check, the drawee mailed 
to the Federal Reserve Bank its draft on 
the Colorado National Bank. On 
April 4th the Federal Reserve Bank pre- 
sented this draft to the Colorado Na- 
tional Bank, but payment was refused 
because the Sterling bank had closed. 
The cashier of the plaintiff bank, it is 
claimed, without giving Peterson full in- 
formation, told him by telephone that 
the check was not good. On the follow- 
ing Monday defendant called at the 
bank, was not then given full informa- 
tion, and signed the note in suit to get 
the books “to show up right.” The note 
was for the amount of the check which 
had been indorsed on the old note. 

If defendant was indebted to the bank 
when this note was given, there was 
consideration for the note. He was in- 
debted, if either (1) the check had been 
dishonored so that he was liable on his 
indorsement, or (2) the check was not 
given in payment, in which case he was 
still liable for the amount indorsed on 
the old note. 

The check was not dishonored. The 
funds were there when it was presented, 
it was stamped paid and charged to the 
drawer which amounted to payment by 
him, and so, since the drawer stands be- 
hind the indorser, defendant's indorse- 
ment was-@ischarged. 
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HEN you have Boston or 

New England business, 
send it to us. With offices cover- 
ing the city and direct collection 
facilities throughout this section, 
we afford quickest and best serv- 
ice. Correspondence invited. 
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Was the check indorsed and delivered 
by Peterson and received by the plain- 
tif bank in payment on the note? The 
rule is that the answer depends on the 
circumstances of each case (First Na- 
tional Bank v. State Bank, 74 Colo. 
309, 221 P. 891), but the presumption 
is that the check is not received in pay- 
ment (Larsen v. Breene, 12 Colo. 480, 
483, 484, 21 P. 498; Edwards v. Harvey, 
2 Colo. App. 109, 111, 29 P. 1024; 
First Nat. Bank v. Newton, 10 Colo. 
171, 14 P. 428; Lomax v. Colo. Nat. 
Bank, 46 Colo. 229, 237, 104 P. 85: 
Globe Co. v. Taylor, 61 Colo. 430, 440, 
158 P. 717). 

The vital question, then, is: What 
was the contract between Peterson and 
the plaintiff bank on delivery of this 
check? It is evidenced solely by the 
written words “Apply this check on 
note.” These words are consistent with 
either theory of the case. They may 
mean “apply this check in part payment 
on note” or “apply this check on note 
when collected.” Consequently we must 
logically say that the presumption that 
it was not in payment has not been over- 
come, and it must be said to have been 
taken for collection. 

When, however, the check was pre- 
sented to the drawee bank for payment, 
the holder, the Federal Reserve Bank, 
accepted a draft in lieu of cash, which, 
but for our statute, or some special 
agreemnt, would be negligence per se, 
and would subject the holder to liability 
for the amount. Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond v. Malloy, 264 U. S. 160, 
44S. Ct. 296, 68 L. Ed. 617, 31 A. L. 
R. 1261. 

The statute (S. L. 1923, c. 64, p. 172), 


is as follows: 


“Any bank . . . doing business in this 
state receiving for collection or deposit 
any check . . . drawn upon or payable 


at any other bank . . . may forward 
such instrument for collection directly 
to the bank . . . on which it is drawn 
or at which it is made payable, and such 
method of forwarding such check... . 
for collection or payment shall not be 
deemed negligence for such collecting 





bank to accept from the bank... 
upon which such check .. . is drawn 
. its draft upon any other bank . . . 
as a means toward making such collec- 
tion, unless instructed otherwise by the 
holder or depositor of such check,” etc. 

Since the check was taken for collec- 
tion, and the several holders under the 
plaintiff were its agents, the statute re- 
lieves them all and the plaintiff from 
liability for the taking of the drafts in 
lieu of cash. 

The plaintiff in error claims that the 
cashier of the plaintiff bank deceived him 
by concealing the facts that the check 
had been paid, and that it was draft 
given in payment that had been dishon- 
ored, and that, therefore, the note was 
procured by misrepresentation, and so 
invalid. We think the deceit, if any, is 
without consequence. The real sub- 
stance of the representations was that 
Peterson was still liable to the bank for 
the amount of the check, and that, as we 
have shown above, was true. The rea- 
sons said to have been given that the 
check was not good and that the cashier 
wanted to make his books look right may 
both have been true, but, if untrue, were 
immaterial This disposes of the ques- 
tion of the rejection of the evidence tend- 
ing to show fraudulent intent. 

There was no lack of diligence in col- 
lection. Every holder acted on the day 
after it received the check, or sooner. 
Lewis Hubbard Co. v. Montgomery 
Supply Co., 59 W. Va. 75, 52 S. E. 
1017, 4 L. R. A. (N. S.) 132, 134; 
Alexander v. Burchfield, 1 Car. & M. 75. 

Judgment affirmed. 


BANK NOT BOUND BY CASHIER’S 
PROMISE TO OBTAIN SECUR- 
ITY FOR BENEFIT OF IN- 
DORSERS 


Lehigh Valley National Bank v. Rapp, 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
132 Atl. Rep. 716 


In this action by a bank against the 
indorsers of notes discounted by the bank 





Widely Experienced 


And in close touch with busi- 
ness and conditions in Chicago 
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it was held that the bank was not bound 
by a promise of its cashier to obtain se- 
curity for the benefit of the indorsers 
upon their becoming indorsers for the 
accommodation of the maker, in the ab- 
sence of evidence showing either that the 
cashier had authority to make the prom- 
ise or that the promise was subsequently 
ratified. 

Action by the Lehigh Valley National 
Bank against Raymond W. Rapp and 
another. Judgment for plaintiff, and de- 
fendants appeal. Affirmed. 


OPINION 
PER CURIUM.—Pilaintiff bank sued 


defendants as indorsers on two notes 
given by Howard L. Lafaw. Plaintiff's 
directors authorized the renewal of notes 
which it had previously discounted for 
Lafaw, provided defendants Rapp and 
Kiernan became indorsers. Thereupon 
the notes here sued upon were made by 
Lafaw, indorsed by defendants, and dis- 
counted by the bank. The only defense 
set up is that defendants were induced 
to indorse the notes by the verbal prom- 
ise of plaintiff's cashier to obtain for their 
(defendant's) benefit and security a 
second mortgage on certain land which 
Lafaw was about to acquire; and that, 
by plaintiff's neglect, this mortgage, 
executed by Lafaw alone on property 
owned by himself and wife as tenants 
by entireties, if ever a lien at all, be- 
came so only after another mortgage, for 
purchase money, that was subject to a 
previously existing first mortgage, had 
been recorded, and a judgment for an- 
other debt had been entered against the 
mortgagor, which made the mortgage 
given for defendants’ security a possible 
third or fourth lien, instead of the sec- 
ond incumbrance contracted for by 
plaintiff's cashier. 

On failure of proof or offers of proof 
sufficient in law to show authority in the 
cashier to make such binding promise as 
that relied on by defendants or to show 
ratification by plaintiff bank, the court 
below directed a verdict in favor of the 


latter, on which judgment was entered. 
From this judgment, defendants appeal. 

We find no error. Discounting of 
commercial paper is primarily a function 
of the directors of a bank and it is for 
them to fix such special conditions as 
they may deem proper for loaning the 
bank’s money. Individual officers have 
no authority unless given in some legal 
form to make special agreements or 
promises in regard thereto (Mutual 
Trust Company v. Stern, 83 A. 614, 
235 Pa. 202, 204; First National Bank 
v. Baer, 120 A. 815, 277 Pa. 184, 188; 
Bank of Hooversville v. Sagerson, 129 
A. 333, 283 Pa. 406, 414), and the 
promise of the cashier in the present case 
to obtain security for the benefit of de- 
fendants, on their becoming indorsers 
for the accommodation of Lafaw, was 
entirely outside the scope of a cashier's 
general authority; hence, in the absence ' 
of evidence to show either special au- | 
thority in the premises or ratification, . 
plaintiff cannot be bound by any such 
undertaking. 

The judgment is affirmed. 


LOSS OF BONDS NOT COVERED 
BY INSURANCE POLICY 


Underwood v. Globe Indemnity Co., 
New York Supreme Court, Appel- 
late Division, 216 N. Y. Supp. 109 


The defendant company insured the 
plaintiff against loss of securities in 
transit through the negligence of the 
plaintiff's employes. An employe of the 
plaintiff, sent to deliver securities with 
instructions to obtain a certified check, 
delivered the securities and received a 
worthless check bearing an unsigned 
certification stamp. It was held that the 
bonds were not in transit at the time of 
the loss and that the loss was, therefore, 
not covered. 

Action by Walter H. Underwood 
against the Globe Indemnity Company. 
From a judgment for plaintiff for 
$2,871.81 after a trial before a court 
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and jury, defendant appeals. Reversed, 


and complaint dismissed. 


OPINION 


McAVOY, J.—Plaintiff recovered a 
verdict in this action on a bond of in- 
demnity given by the defendant to the 
plaintiff. The judgment thereon is chal- 
lenged as not founded upon the nomina- 
tion in the bond. 

The action was based upon a loss sus- 
tained by the plaintiff's assignor, for 
which the plaintiff claims that the de- 
fendant is liable under certain conditions 
of the indemnity bond. In the bond, the 
defendant agreed to indemnify the in- 
sured “against any loss to an amount 
not exceeding $50,000... of bonds 

. through (C) robbery, holdup, or 
theft by any person whomsoever while 
the property is in transit within twenty 
miles of any of the offices covered here- 
under, and in the custody of any... 
of the employes, . . . or through neg- 
ligence on the part of any such employes 
having custody of the property while in 
transit aforesaid.” 

The sole question submitted to the 
jury at the trial was whether or not the 
bonds were lost while in transit within 
twenty miles of plaintiff's assignor’s of- 
fice through negligence upon the part of 
any employe having custody of the 
property while in transit aforesaid. The 
manner of the loss of the bonds as al- 
leged in the complaint and as given in 
evidence is found in the testimony of the 
witness Del Re, the custodian of the 
bonds. It follows: 

“Q. And where did you meet Dunn? 
A. Weill, Mr. Dunn telephoned, and 
wanted to make an appointment to talk 
over some bonds. So I went up there 
about three days before I had delivered 
these particular Liberty bonds, and talked 
with him about these bonds and some 
other honds and 100 shares of stock 
which he had approved of and would let 
me know when he wanted delivery on 
them. So he told me to deliver the 100 
shares of stock and the 2% Liberty 


bonds—I mean by 244, 2500—on that 
Saturday afternoon. Well, I couldn't 
deliver the 100 shares of stock, because 
it had to be put in his name after I 
received payment. I delivered the 2! 
bonds to him on a Saturday afternoon, 
and promised to bring back 100 shares 
of stock; that is, when it was registered 
in his name. I merely got the check 
from him, and merely glanced at it, and 
it looked like a certification to me, and 
gave him the bonds, gave him the 214 
bonds, and then I was to bring them 
downtown and wait for him, and then 
we were going over to look at some plant 
in Jersey, and I waited about twenty 
minutes in front of 347 Madison avenue 
and then decided that something was 
wrong, and called up the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company; where- 
upon I learned that there was no ac- 
count there by that name, and I imme- 
diately rushed up there, and found that 
there was nothing to it at all. It was 
just fake all the way through. 

“Q. Were you instructed to get a cer- 
tified check before delivering the bonds? 
A. Yes.” 


The check which was given had a 
stamp of certification by the trust com- 
pany which the witness mentioned, but 
it had no signature whatever of any 
officer or cashier of that company, which 
it was testified to was the custom and 
usage in similar certifications. The bonds 
apparently were lost, on this proof, di- 
rectly through means of forgery, and, 
while forgery was explicitly excluded 
under the wording of one of the condi- 
tions of the bond, unless such forgery 
were committed by collusion of an em- 
ploye, nevertheless no point was made of 
this condition of the bond at the trial. 

Since defendant did not move to dis- 
miss on this point at trial, it waived 
that point, and we now consider whether 
there was a loss of the property while 
“in transit,” because certainly the evi- 
dence would seem to have warranted a 
finding of negligence on the part of the 
employe because of his failure to exam- 
ine the nature of the certification at the 
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time he turned over these bonds to this 
comparative stranger. He knew the neces- 
sity of certification in order to be sure 
of the validity of the check, the amount 
represented by it being in the bank, and 
the genuineness of the signature, but he 
neglected even to assure himself that the 
certification was signed. The learned 
Trial Court held as a matter of law that 
the bonds were in transit at the time of 
their arrival at the address where deliv- 
ery was to be made. 

We cannot conclude from the proof 
that the bonds can be said to have been 
in transit. After Del Re, the carrier 
of the securities, arrived at the house of 
Dunn on West End avenue, he testified 
that they sat down at a table, and, as 
his testimony shows, he then had the 
bonds in his coat pocket, and when 
Dunn handed him the check he passed 
the bonds over to Dunn and looked at the 
check. There was a delivery and a loss 
only after the property had arrived at 
its destination. While the phrase “in 
transit” may be considered as implying 


the whole journey from the place of 
origin to the place of destination, and 
does not exclude incidental stops, yet in 
our view it cannot be considered to 
imply a continuance of motion after ar- 


rival at its final destination. The negli- 
gence of an employe which an in- 
demnity company insures against while 
the employe is in transit would seem to 
be such negligence as a failure to prop- 
erly guard securities or moneys while in 
his possession; negligence in the placing 
of them still continuing the journey in 
some unsafe place where they could be 
lost or abstracted; negligence in expos- 
ing them to destruction or loss by placing 
them in a dangerous place, where they 
could be destroyed by the elements or in 
some fortuitous manner. 

In Van Vechten v. American Eagle 
Fire Ins. Co., 239 N. Y. 303, 146 N. E. 
432,38 A. L. R. 1115, the words in a 
policy of indemnity are said to be used 
in such manner as “common thought and 
common speech would imagine and 
describe it.” Transit in common speech 
is the act or process of causing to pass 


from one place to another. Here the 
act of passing had totally ceased. The 
place of stoppage had been attained. 
There was no longer transit. 

We think the judgment should be re- 
versed and the complaint dismissed, on 
the ground that transit did not continue 
after the goods arrived at their destina- 
tion. 

Judgment reversed, with costs, and 
the complaint dismissed, with costs. 


Order filed. 


BANK BOUND TO PAY DEPOSIT 
ONLY TO ORIGINAL 
DEPOSITOR 


Hastings v. First National Bank of Corn- 
ing, Supreme Court of Arkansas, 
281 S. W. Rep. 905 


An administratrix sold certain prop- 
erty and deposited the proceeds of the 
sale in the defendant bank to her credit 
as administratrix. Subsequently, the 
plaintiff obtained a personal judgment 
against the administratrix for the value 
of the property. Thereupon the plain- 
tiff brought this action to recover the 
amount of the deposit made by the ad- 
ministratrix. It was held that the bank 
was liable for the amount of the de- 
posit only to the original depositor and 
that the plaintiff was not entitled to re- 
cover. 

Action by William Hastings, admin- 
istrator, against the First National Bank 
of Corning. Judgment for defendant 
and plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 


OPINION 


McCULLOCH, C. J.—Appellant’s 
intestate, Anna Zuma, instituted an ac- 
tion in the circuit court of Clay county 
for the Western district against May 
Zuma to recover possession of a lot of 
personal property held by said defend- 
ant in her possession as administratrix of 
the estate of John Zuma, deceased. Dur- 
ing the pendency of that action the plain- 
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tif and defendant entered into an agree- 
ment, whereby certain property involved 
in the controversy was to be given to 
the plaintiff and the remainder retained 
by the defendant as such administratrix. 
The defendant, May Zuma, sold all the 
property as administratrix of the estate 
of John Zuma and deposited the pro- 
ceeds of the sale (notes and cash) with 
appellee, First National Bank of Corn- 
ing, to the credit of the administratrix 
of the John Zuma estate. 

The plaintiff, Anna Zuma, died, and 
appellant became the administrator of 
her estate, and the cause was revived in 
his name and proceeded to final judg- 
ment. 

When the cause came on for trial 
the agreement referred to above, be- 
tween the original plaintiff and the de- 
fendant, was exhibited to the court in 
evidence, and upon this agreement 
the court rendered a judgment in 
favor of appellant as administrator of 
the estate of Anna Zuma against the 
defendant, May Zuma, for the value of 


the property, found by the court to be 


the sum of $800.70. Appellant after- 
wards filed the judgment of the circuit 
court in the probate court, where the ad- 
ministration of the estate of John Zuma 
was pending, for allowance as a claim 
against that estate, and he also instituted 
the present action against appellee to re- 
cover the amount of the deposit with 
appellee to the credit of the John Zuma 
estate. Appellant alleged in his com- 
plaint that the deposit belonged to the 
estate of Anna Zuma, deceased, but that 
appellee had refused to pay the same to 
him as administrator of said estate. Ap- 
pellee filed an answer denying that it 
had any funds on deposit belonging to 
plaintiff, and upon the issue thus ten- 
dered the cause was tried before the 
court sitting asa jury. The court, after 
hearing the evidence, rendered judgment 
in favor of appellee, and an appeal has 
been prosecuted to this court. 

It is conceded that the funds in the 
bank were credited to the estate of John 


Zuma, deceased, as a general deposit, and 
it follows under the law that the rela- 
tion of debtor and creditor was thereby 
established between the depositor and 
the bank. Counsel for appellant con- 
cede the correctness of this rule of law, 
but they invoke, in behalf of appellant's 
right of action, the further rule that, 
where a bank holding funds as a general 
deposit receives actual notice that the 
funds belong to some person other than 
the depositor, it can only pay the funds 
out upon order of the true owner. Car- 
roll County Bank v. Rhodes, 63 S. W. 
68, 69 Ark. 43. The difficulty with 
the application of this exception to the 
general rule is that the funds deposited 
were not the property of appellant's in- 
testate. The original action by appel- 
lant’s intestate against May Zuma was 
to recover possession of specific articles 
of personal property, and the court ren- 
dered final judgment for the value of the 
property. That was a personal judgment 
against the defendant, May Zuma, not 
for specific funds, but for the recovery of 
the value of the property sued for in the 
action. The bank was not a party to 
that action, and no process, garnishment 
or otherwise, has ever brought the bank 
into court to answer for funds belonging 
to May Zuma. There is no theory of 
the law upon which the bank can now 
be made liable for the funds to other 
than the original deposttor. 

The right of third persons to sue a 
bank for a deposit is discussed in the 
case of Arkansas National Bank v. Mar- 
tin, 163 S. W. 795, 110 Ark. 5778, where 
we allowed the real owner of funds de- 
posited in a bank to recover from the 
bank the amount wrongfully deposited 
by another person in his own name. The 
opinion in that case excludes the right 
to recover under circumstances such as 
are involved in the present case. Ap- 
pellant’s intestate was not the owner of 
these funds; therefore, she had no right 
to recover the identical funds deposited 
in the bank to the credit of another. 

Judgment affirmed. 
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AGREEMENT TO BE RESPON- 
SIBLE FOR NOTE 


Falcon v. Mathews, Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island, 132 Atl. Rep. 609 


The defendant agreed in writing to 
be responsible for a note to be executed 
by a third party, indorsed by the plain- 
tiff, and payable to a trust company. The 
note as executed was payable to the 
plaintiff. It was indorsed by him, and 
thus was payable to the trust company, 
not as payee, but as indorsee. The maker 
failed to pay the note at maturity, and 
the plaintiff brought this action on the 
defendant's agreement to be responsible 
for the note of the third party. It was 
held that the defendant was liable for 
the amount of the note even though the 
plaintiff was named therein as payee in- 
stead of the trust company. 

Action by Hector P. Falcon against 
Charles J. Mathews. Verdict was di- 
rected for defendant, and plaintiff ex- 


cepts. Exception sustained. 


OPINION 


RATHBUN, J.—This is an action for 
breach of contract. The trial in the su- 
perior court resulted in a direction of a 
verdict for the defendant, and the case 
is before us on the plaintiff's exception 
to such direction and to the exclusion 
of testimony. 

It appears that one Edgar J. Dillon 
desired that the plaintiff become an ac- 
commodation indorser on Dillon’s note 
to enable him to secure a loan from the 
Union Trust Company, a banking in- 
stitution. The defendant, to protect the 
plaintiff from loss arising from such in- 
dorsement, signed an instrument as fol- 
lows: 

“City of Providence, State of Rhode 
Island, January 4, 1922. I, Charles J. 
Mathews, the undersigned, do hereby 
agree to be responsible for the note of 
three hundred fifty dollars ($350.00) 
payable to the Union Trust Company, 


signed by Edgar J. Dillon and indorsed 
by Hector P. Falcon. 

“If said Edgar J. Dillon fails to meet 
said note when due, I agree to pay to the 
order of Hector P. Falcon the full pay- 
ment of three hundred fifty dollars 
($350.00). 

“ [Signed] Charles J. Mathews, 

“Witness: Arthur H. La Flamme.” 


On the same day Dillon went to the 
trust company to obtain a note that he 
might take it to the plaintiff for his in- 
dorsement, and was told that it would be 
necessary for the plaintiff to come to the 
bahk. In response to a message by tele- 
phone, the plaintiff came to the bank, 
and the loan was obtained. The note 
was made by Dillon, but was not made 
payable to the bank, as payee, and in- 
dorsed by the plaintiff, but was made 
payable to the plaintiff and indorsed by 
him, so that it was payable to the bank, 
not as payee, but as indorsee. The face 
of the note was as follows: 


“Providence, R. L., January 4, 1922. 
Four months after date I promise to pay 
to the order of Hector P. Falcon three 
hundred and fifty dollars at Union Trust 
Company. Value received. Edgar J. 
Dillon, 83 Summer street.” 

Dillon failed to pay the note when 
due, and the amount was deducted from 
the plaintiff's account. The defendant 
refused to indemnify the plaintiff, and 
he brought this suit on the contract. The 
trial justice ruled that there was a ma 
terial variance between the condition on 
which the defendant agreed to be bound 
and the act performed by the plaintiff. 
The instrument signed by the defendant 
amounted to a promise on his part to be 
bound when the plaintiff complied with 
the conditions; that is, obtained the 
money from the bank for Dillon as speci- 
fied in the defendant's promise. 

We think the view of the trial justice 
of the understanding between the parties, 
as evidenced by the writing before us, 
was too narrow and technical in passing 
upon a commercial transaction of this 
nature. We, of course, recognize the 
rule that a person has the absolute right 
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today. 
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are fast becoming obsolete . . . harder 
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For Celotex Insulating Lumber has 
made heat-leaking unnecessary. In the 
walls, ceilings and roof of a house, this 
remarkable lumber keeps sun heat from 
beating in and furnace heat from leak- 
ing out. It reduces fuel costs by about 
a third. All at little or no extra build- 
ing cost. 

Largely on the advice of architects and 
other buildingauthorities, peopleevery- 


where are building with 
Celotex. Over 80,000 
homes have beenso built 
in five short years. Pro- 
duction has been dou- 
bled four times in the 
past two years. Today, 
The Celotex Company 
is producing more insulation used for 
building purposes than all other insula- 
tion manufacturers combined. 
Nobody wants to invest money in a 
house that is sure to be out-of-date in 
five years, or less. Look ahead before 
you loan money on a house today. 
Ask your architect, contractor or lum- 
ber dealer to tell you more about Celo- 
tex. Leaders in these lines urge its use. 
Meanwhile, have your secretary write 
for a free copy of the Celotex Build- 
ing Book. It explains this important 
matter of house insulation fully. 
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to specify the terms and conditions upon 
which he agrees to be bound,‘ and that he 
is not bound if there is any material 
variance between the conditions imposed 
by him and the acts performed by the 
promisee. 

The note was not in existence when 
the writing was signed, and it appears 
from said writing that what the defend- 
ant desired was that Dillon obtain on his 
note, indorsed by the plaintiff, a loan 
from the bank, and that is exactly what 
was accomplished. Whether the note be 
payable to the bank as payee or indorsee 
is a matter of form rather than sub- 
stance. The rights and obligations of 
the defendant would be the same whether 
one form or the other was adopted. He 
would not be entitled to notice in either 
event. In Keith v. Goodwin, 31 Vt. 
268, 73 Am. Dec. 345, the court said: 

“The name of the person to whom the 
note is payable is mere form. It is un- 
derstood that it is going into the market 
as money and in exchange for money, 
to any party who will make the dis- 
count.” 


Substantially the same question has 
frequently arisen where a surety, who 
has become such by indorsing a note, 
seeks to avoid liability by reason of some 
slight alteration of the instrument. In 
considering such a case, where the al- 
teration consisted of substituting in place 
of the business name of a partnership 
the names of the partners as payee, this 
court, in Arnold v. Jones, 2 R. I. 345, 
holding that the surety was not dis 
charged, said: 


“Alterations in instruments are deemed 
immaterial, where neither the rights nor 
interests, duties nor obligations of either 
of the parties are in any manner affected 
or; changed.” 

The plaintiff's exception to the direc 
tion of a verdict for the defendant is 
sustained. The defendant may, if he 
shall see fit, appear on April 5, 1926 and 
show cause, if any he has, why the case 
should not be remitted to the superior 
court, with direction to enter judgment 
for the plaintiff for $350, and interest 
thereon from the date of the writ. 


BUSINESS SITUATION FAVORABLE 


PEAKING before the New Hamp- 

shire Bankers, Northern Bankers 
and New Hampshire Savings Banks 
Associations recently, Archibald  F. 
Maxwell, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, discussed 
the present business situation, saying in 
part: 

“In view of the remarkably high levels 
of general business activity that have 
been maintained for about two years, 
it is somewhat surprising to find that 
the unsound conditions which a period 
of prosperity usually generates, and 
which sooner or later terminate in 
crisis and depression, are almost entirely 
absent. The favorable features of the 
situation clearly predominate, and pro- 
vide an adequate basis for the expecta- 
tion of continued good business for 
some time to come. With the rate of 
activity as high as it is now, no pro- 
nounced expansion is to be anticipated. 


The most that can reasonably be expected 
is that present levels will be maintained 
and that some of the less favorable un- 
derlying conditions will improve. 

“The basic fact in the current situa’ 
tion is a huge volume of production 
combined with a ready movement of 
goods into the channels of distribution. 
Thus the two main requirements for 
any sustained period of prosperity are 
fulfilled; namely, large production and 
large consumption. Without large pro 
duction there can be no general pros 
perity; but unless the goods produced 
move freely into the hands of consumers 
they not only fail to produce prosperity, 
but lead to glutted markets, price weak 
ness, loss of confidence, suspended in 
dustrial activity, unemployment and all 
the other conditions that contribute to 
the general economic stagnation which is 
called “hard times.” ” 
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THE CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


By M. E. RoBERTSON 


credit department are in most in- 

stances the assembling and analysis 
of information, together with expressions 
of opinion concerning the quality of 
risks. Its opinion is not generally final, 
but is expressed to the loaning officer, 
who weighs it with his personal knowl- 
edge of all circumstances and decides as 
to what position the bank will take. In 
this way the credit department not only 
performs a constructive piece of work, 
but it also acts as a training school in 
developing future credit officers. In as- 
sembling outside opinions of the risk, 
in its analysis, which is usually from a 
“cold blooded” angle (because the 
analyst usually does not have personal 
contact with the customer), and in its 
expression of opinion, it serves as a check 
to the loaning officer. The loaning of- 
ficer coming in contact with the cus- 
tomer, having known him possibly for 
years, is blinded many times by the cus- 
tomers personality, and accepts the 
proposition because of the customer's 
selling ability. The credit department 
in the back-ground is immune to this. 
It is well to be close to a proposition 
and the officer is the one who should be 
the bank’s contact in this connection. 
However, it is perhaps possible for the 
bank to get too close, if officers, credit 
department and all, come in contact. 
In such instances that cold analysis is 
lost, and it must be admitted that such 
an analysis has considerable value and 
acts as a safety valve where the contact 
point, the officer,’ becomes a little too 
“hot” over the proposition. 


iE: duties of the ordinary bank 


CHECKING THE BANK’S CREDITS 


_ One division of the credit department 
is the self-owed credit insurance com- 


pany «f the bank. This is the angle 
wherein the bank checks its own credits. 
The amount which the bank spends for 


its credit department in conjunction with 
its own credit risks, should be in propor- 
tion to its risks. The amount which is 
spent for checking credits for others 
(service) should either be considered as 
a necessary expense of banking to meet 
competition (render service rendered by 
others), or charged to advertising and 
business solicited on the basis of this 
service. 

In many instances, if the amount of 
credits checked is compared with the 
expense of the credit department applic- 
able to checking and analyzing these 
credits, it will be found that the amount 
that is spent for insurance is very small. 
Losses are inevitable, but often a small 
increase in department expense would so 
greatly enhance the insurance value of 
the department that it would be wise. 
Good business really requires that some 
losses be incurred in connection with 
credit granting, but good business like- 
wise requires that such losses be in rea- 
sonable proportion to the volume trans- 
acted. While, perhaps, it is not gen- 
erally as much to a bank’s discredit to 
have a long period without a loss as it 
is to have a long period of heavy losses, 
it should in most instances be nothing 
to brag about. In either instance, the 
bank is not earning all that it should. 

To turn down reasonable risks because 
they are not absolutely “bomb proof,” 
brands the bank as too conservative and 
it will fail to get its share of business. 
It is neither profitable nor good business 
to have turned down request after re- 
quest for credit and then walk the 
streets years later and see the same in- 
dividuals who had been refused credit, 
at the same old stands of business con- 
ducting a profitable and flourishing 
trade. Of course, some of those who 
were turned down and today do a profit- 
able business should have been turned 
down because the risk at the time was 
too great for the bank to assume. How- 
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VEN in a land accustomed to tremendous 
business developments, the story of the 
growth of the telephone reads like a fairy tale. 


Where only fifty years ago a single message 
was heard over a single telephone, today 
there are more than 73,000,000 daily con- 
versations over a network of 54,000,000 
miles of wire, connecting over 17,000,000 
telephones. 

In the brief span of a half century, the first 
telephone has developed into a national 
service. 

The Bell System alone requires a personnel 
of 300,000 people, and uses plant facilities 
costing over $2,600,000,000. 

A nation-wide plant and nation-wide ser- 
vice underlie Bell System securities. 


The dividend rate of the stock of A. T. & T. — parent 
company of the Bell Systeem—is 9%. This investment 
stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 
return. Write for booklet, “Some Financial Facts.” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger”’ 
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st'g. 


Example “A”. Form 


ever, when too many who have been 
turned down prosper, the fact is in most 
instances testimony to too conservative 
policies. Turning down good business, 
reasonable risks, gives the bank a bad 
name and generally means the loss of 
more than just the account of the man 
refused, for people do not care to deal 
with a bank which is drying up from 
conservatism. Too liberal policies and 
large losses on credits likewise give the 
bank a:-bad name because people do not 
care to deal with a group of speculators. 
The problem is to hit a happy medium, 
and thus do the reasonable volume of 
business which requires the assuming of 
reasonable risks. 


TAKING A CONSERVATIVe£ ATTITUDE 


Generally, if the credit department 
were the final authority on risks, the 


bank would be too conservative. It is 
the credit department’s place to take the 
conservative credit attitude, the cold 
viewpoint, and submit this to the loan- 
ing oficer. A thing which usually tends 
to make for a real conservative attitude 
in the credit department is the fact that 
it is largely made up of younger men 
who take a conservative stand, for they 
would rather be criticised by their seniors 


By | Rat 


J MijA JiJ S|O | N/D 


and Remarks 


of investigation card. 


for being too conservative than for being 
too liberal. They have a better chance 
of rising in the ranks with conservative 
tendencies, than with speculative traits. 
As the junior of the credit department 
goes up the ladder, he generally gets 
more liberal views than in his earlier days 
when he was passing opinion and check- 
ing by rule of thumb, and it is there- 
fore preferable to have the junior tend 
to conservatism. It is difficult, however, 
to endeavor to hold a speculator down. 
The functions of the credit department 
will, therefore, be those duties which 
tend to make for the most conservative 
credit tendencies. The officer will per- 
haps not care to ask for a statement nor 
insist on one, nor ask for details, etc., 
but the credit department will feel that 
all this is necessary, and should be ob- 
tained. It is easily possible to give the 
credit department some leeway in this 
regard without injuring the bank. The 
department can take the initiative and 
request the data. It can write follow-up 
letters, and if the customer comes in 
complaining to the loaning officer, whom 
he feels he knows well, the loaning of- 
ficer can back up the department or can 
make the customer feel a lot better (if he 
feels the case warrants) by saying words 
to this effect, “Forget about it, we usual- 
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“Close-Ups” | 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY’S | 





Human Incident Travel Reel— 


“ The Hand of a Great Service ” 


No. i. A line of French porters at the arrival of the 
steamer train. The “Hand” in waiting. 


i es on 





No. 2. The most welcome sight to travelers arriving in 
a foreign city 1s an American Express courier —_ 
with his courteous greeting of service. y ge 
they 
No. 3. Endless details regarding baggage are turned over ‘ ‘ us. 7 
to him. His “Service Hand” is the surest of all c infor: 
checks. . 
: about 
A never ending source of information—intelli- - with 
gent, experienced, accurate. His service and advice : . Th 
inspire instant confidence. He is the Service. ' , 
ative 
Making doubly sure that the details of the service lieves 
for which he is responsible are carried out. One way | 
of the many factors which have made the “hand” which 
of his Service great. a a 
Let u 
These “close-ups” are photographs of actual sai 1. 
incidents—six from six thousand similar scenes ' ~ 3 2. ] 
happening every day at the great ports of the world uy 
. . - . e.? a 
and the railway stations of foreign cities. 
J § profit 
Wherever and whenever assistance is needed the of sta 
- “ 4. ( 
traveler abroad will always tind the “helpful hand of n° % ii 
” . . . 4 ’ 
a great service.’ Endless in its variety, constant a On Th 
and efficient, it is the American Express Company's ae 4} quest: 
personal expression of its sincere desire to serve. ; _ y keepii 
: ; ; ~ a Folloy 
Banks everywhere assure this service to their travel- : they 
ing patrons to the fullest extent when they sell them aad card \ 
and ; 
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DATE OF STATEMENT SOURCE 


| ! 
7 ! ! 
FORMC RSS 


DO—DirREcT. B--BROKER OUN—DUN’‘'S AGENCY. 


BRAO—BRADSTREETS 


Jan.| Feb. 


May June July 


Sep. | Oct. Nov. 


j | { 


| 


REQUESTED 
RECEIVED 


F—Form. X—OTHERS 


Example “B”. Simple statement card. 


ly get all that from our customers and 
they are generally quite ready to advise 
us. The bank examiners like to see such 
information in the files, but you forget 
about the letter and I'll straighten it out 
with the department.” 

The department has taken the conserv- 
ative stand and is over-ruled, which re- 
lieves it of responsibility. So, all the 
way through, its duties should be those 
which make for the safest credit policies. 
Let us here enumerate some of these: 

1. Periodic investigations. 

2. Periodic requests for financial state- 
ments. 

3. Requests for financial data, such as 
profit and loss statements, explanation 
of statement items, etc. 

4. Cold analysis of all information on 
hand, direct and indirecv. 

The periodic investigations and re- 
quests for statements, necessitate the 
keeping of certain follow-up records. 
Follow-up systems are usuaily best when 
they include a two-way record, i. e., a 
card which lists the name alphabetically, 
and a card which is filed according to 
the time it is to come up. In the case 
of both statement and investigation 
follow-ups, a plain white card can be 
used for the alphabetical index. In fact, 


the same card can be used for both 
records, although this is not generally 
so desirable because the two records 
come under the control of different men. 
As to the investigation card and the 
statement card, the two cards repro- 
duced on accompanying pages are given 
as suggestions. These cards are designed 
to be used in a weekly file index. A 
general division should be marked for 
each week (fifty-two divisions). The 
general scheme is shown in drawing 
“0”, 

There should be divisions such as Jan- 
uary 1, January 7, January 15, January 
22, January 29, February 5, February 
12, etc. The cards are made so that 
there is room to write, in pencil, the 
date on which they are to be brought up. 
They are then filed under the correct 
week. The advantage of this system 
over permanent tabbed cards is that the 
date can be readily changed. If the 
statement is written for, the card can be 
dated ahead two weeks and filed again. 
When the statement comes in, the card 
is dated ahead a year or six months, to 
be brought up for new figures, and filed. 
If, later, additional information is writ- 
ten for, the carbon of the letter is given 





The strongest 


guarantee ever 


made on a bank bookkeeping 
machine ! Read it 


Now Dalton guarantees its 

“MULTIPLEX” Bank Ledger Post- 
ing and Statement Machine for five 
years. And it guarantees the machine’s 
trade-in value at the end of that time! 


Dalton also offers free mechanical 
service during those five years—an 
offer made possible only by the Dal- 


—definite trade-in value 
-—free mechanical service 


ton’s simple design and sturdy con- 
struction. 


Have a Dalton man show you the 
machine, and tell you of the savings 
it will effect in your bank. A demon- 
stration takes only a few minutes and 
implies no obligation to buy. Just 
phone the nearby Dalton Sales Agent. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE SALES COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Agents for Canada: The United Typewriter Co., Toronto and Branches 


Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the World 


Dalen. 


Adding-Calculating - Bookkeeping - Statement 
and “ Cash Register ’’ Machines 
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to the person keeping the card record, 
and he dates it, say, two weeks ahead 
from date of writing. The card is taken 
out in two weeks, if the data is not in, 
and given to. the party interested. A 
flexible follow-up is thereby possible. 

If an investigation is a poor one and it 
is not thought advisable to put a revsion 
a whole year off, the card can be dated 
a short time ahead and filed. Zach card 
should bear only one date. When a new 
date is put on, the old should be erased. 
Also, in order that the follow-up card 
can be located, the alphabetical index 
card is marked with the date to corre- 
spond to that on the follow-up card. This 
is changed each time the follow-up card 
is changed. One card serves as a check 
on the other, and when one card is taken 
out the other should also be taken out, 
and they should be refiled at the same 
time after the dates on them have been 
checked. This follow-up system does 


away with loose papers and files and 
enables all letters and files to be routed 
promptly back to the files and not held 


out to be used as their own follow-ups. 
FOLLOW-UP SYSTEM 


This follow-up system, the keeping at 
the customer for what information is de- 
sired, the periodic investigation and the 
careful analysis of all this information 
helps make for conservative credit grant- 


VAN? 











‘ing. 


The officer is inclined to be lenient 
with the customer, and it is well to have 
the department capably supervised and 
give it a range of authority as to these 
features. It is in this respect that it 
accomplishes most for the bank, and in 
relations between officer and customer, 
the officer can gracefully “pass the buck” 
to the department. A department which 
does not follow good credit practices, but 
follows only liberal views of officers, 
loses much of its value. 

Necessity will arise for various systems 
to handle special work peculiar to par- 
ticular credit departments. 

The work of making investigations for 
others in most large banks is an impor- 
tant part of the work of the department. 
It requires as skilful men to assemble 
and analyze this data, as it does the in- 
formation on the risks in which the bank 
itself is interested. In passing opinion 
on to others, the bank places itself open 
to criticism if the data is not accurate, 
because it comes into contrast with in- 
formation furnished by others. To 
promptly reply to inquiries means to fol- 
low investigators closely and this again 
necessitates the employment of a follow- 
up system if there is any volume to the 
work. The writer will not attempt to 
describe any follow-up systems in use 
for this part of the work, but will leave 
it to the individual credit manager. 

Most banks make a practice of reply- 


Example “C,” Weekly file index. 





Federal Reserve Banks 


have been built since the 
Sandy Hook tests. 


4 of these Main District 
banks have vaults pro- 
tected with Rivet-Grip Re- 
inforcement. Also 5 branch 
banks are so protected. 


Send for our brochure which contains vatuable informa- 
tion on the design and construction of bank vaults. 


The Rivet-Grip Steel Company 
2741 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


RivetGrip 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 
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ing promptly to credit inquiries. On 
names where there is up-to-date informa- 
tion on file, a letter is promptly answered 
giving it. Where the information is not 
as recent, but interesting, it is usual to 
reply giving an intimation as to the na- 
ture of it and state that the file is being 
brought up-to-date. Where the informa- 
tion is too old to be of value, it is usual 
to reply promptly upon receipt of the 
inquiry, advising that investigation will 
be made. When it is necessary to make 
an investigation, it is good practice not 
to delay replying to the inquiry because 
one or two letters are outstanding or 
some minor thing holds up the technical 


completion of the investigation. For 
example, New York City banks making 
investigations for correspondents, fre- 
quently reply upon completion of the 
checking in New York City, stating that 
replies from out-of-town inquiries have 
not yet been received but that should 
they contain any information of interest 
or of a different character than that im: 
parted in the present writing, the in- 
quirer will be promptly notified. In’ 
vestigators must be carefully followed to 
see that prompt and efficient service is 
given or much value is lost to the 
checking. 


SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE FARM 
PROBLEM” 


By EvANS WOOLLEN 


and economic 

strength in the United States are 

based on the farm. For a century 
and a half, the span of our national life, 
the farmer has been the sure resource 
from which America has drawn values in 
character as well as in substance. Class 
distinctions and caste prejudices do not 
flourish in the companionship of the 
fields. Destroy the city and the produc- 
tive effort of agriculture will build it 
anew. Let the farm disappear and the 
city will languish to its death. Manu- 
facturing, mining, transportation, trade, 
hnance are not effective for long without 
agriculture. 

Since 1920 an economic gulf between 
agriculture and other business under- 
takings has been of serious proportions. 
The year 1924, the best of the period 
for the farmer in many respects, yielded 
on fifty-nine billions in property valua- 
ton a net return of 6 and 6/10 per cent. 
The Department of Agriculture, in ar- 

*From an address delivered before the 
Indiana Bankers Association at Lafayette, 
Ind., September 22. 


S seen solidarity 


riving at that figure, made no allowance 
for depreciation or management. The 
value of land and equipment had been 
reduced from seventy-nine billions in 
1920 as a basis for the analysis. This 
makes more significant the meager re- 
turn. The average net income for the 
five years 1920-1924 is estimated by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
after exhaustive research, at about 1 and 
7/10 per cent. 

Such is the situation faced. It has 
great significance. It concerns the Mis- 
sissippi Valley in a special manner. By 
all tests this heritage of land ought to 
be without a superior as a source of ma- 
terial gain for its occupants. “The upper 
part of the Mississippi Valley,” says Van 
Hise, “including large parts of Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, 
and all of Illinois, Iowa and Indiana, 
is the garden of the United States, the 
heart of the country. No equally large 
area in the world can be compared to it 
in present fertility.” The very words 
of Van Hise constitute a challenge to 
bring about somehow a better distribu- 





The “French” Phone 


HOSE who take pride in the appearance of their 
home or office, shun to every degree possible the too 
evident present day influence of standardization. 
They carry out their ideas even to the telephone and use 
this beautiful equipment. 
It is easily installed on your Desk in your Bank, or in 
your Residence. 
Finished in 
Nickel—Brass—Bronze 


Silver Plate—Gold Plate 
with or without the Dial 


She Wlor-Sel Corporation 
Postal Selegraph Building 


Suite 318-323 
253 Broadway, Mew Yak 
“Phone: Barclay 6825 
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tion of the rewards the soil confers. 

Two aspects of the farm problem ap- 
pear on the economic side. The farmer, 
by his patriotic endeavor to win the war 
with food, stimulated agriculture to ab- 
normal production. This abnormal pro- 
duction could not be brought abruptly 
to an end with the close of the conflict. 
The process of farming will not permit 
quick changes to the degree possible in 
manufacturing. Crops must be planned 
far ahead. A rotation policy necessary 
for the best results cannot be altered 
instantly. This obstacle intensified a 
condition of over-supply and under- 
demand that developed, the latter pro- 
ceeding chiefly from the impairment of 
European purchasing power. 

The long-term aspect of the problem 
goes back into the last century. The 
complaint then in some quarters was 
that agriculture was so attractive that 
capital would not flow into industry on 
the scale desired. As a consequence of 
that and other arguments our national 
policy since the Civil War has favored 
manufacturing. The stimulation of the 
factory has been the great concern of 
the Government. This is not to say that 
agriculture has been wholly disregarded 
in national legislation. It is to say, how- 
ever, that the encouragement of manu- 
facturing has been the predominant fea- 
ture of our national policy. 

Direct, as well as indirect taxes, have 
bearing too on the problem. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board has 
found, after relating taxes to income for 
the purpose of showing their real effects, 
that in 1922 the ratio of taxation to in- 
come for agricultural groups was 16 and 
6/10 per cent., while for all other groups 
it was 11 and 9/10 per cent. The year 
before the World War the American 
farmer on the average was paying in 
taxes 10 per cent. of his income. The 
remainder of the population was paying 
6 per cent. Since then income taxes 
have, of course, borne more heavily on 
others than on the farmer but, with the 
reduction of income taxes, we are now, 
it is estimated by competent authority, 


“about back” to the 1915 ratio of 10 to 
6 against the farmer. The Department 
of Agriculture made an investigation of 
conditions in three Indiana counties— 
Tipton, Miami and Monroe. One repre- 
sented high value, one average-value, 
and one lower-value land. The tax 


records of more than 100 farms were 
examined. The income accruing to the 
land in the form of rent, before taxes 
were deducted, was found to be 3 and 
8/10 per cent. annually on the value of 


Evans WOOLLEN 


President the Fletcher Savings and 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


the farms. City real estate in the same 
territory yielded 4 and 6/10 per cent. 
before taxes were deducted. 

On machinery, fertilizer, clothing and 
other manufactured goods that the farm 
requires, railroad freight charges are 
higher than they were ten years ago. 
Spokesmen for agriculture have contend- 
ed that they are even higher proportion- 
ately on the products of the land. The 
farmer reasons that freight rates are in- 
cluded in the price he pays for what he 
buys. He also contends that the price 
he gets for his products is the terminal 
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market quotation, minus freight rates to 
the terminal market and the local dealer’s 
profit. The plea has been for lower 
rates on crops and livestock. It is agreed, 
and by none more than the farmer, that 
transportation, if it is to be relied on for 
effectiveness, must be prosperous. The 
question raised is as to the distribution 
of the rate burden. 

The three outstanding factors in the 
agricultural problem are then the favor- 
ing attitude toward industry assumed by 
our Government, a taxing system that 
bears unduly on the land, and the con- 
trol of transportation rates. 

Conditions inherent in agriculture, 
which should be distinguished from these 
three circumstantial influences, are being 
met by the farmer himself. His initiative, 
resourcefulness and courage were never 
displayed more admirably. The need 
for more effective organization of farm 
units and for better methods in both buy- 
ing and selling is recognized. 


In and of itself, the farm is rising to 
the emergency. There can be no com- 
plaint from other population groups on 
that score. But the farm, in and of it- 
self, cannot, unless it should succeed in 
establishing monopolistic control over its 
products, remedy maladjustment arising 
out of our national policy of industrial 
stimulation, our taxing system and our 
control of transportation rates. 

The interdependence of country and 
city, farm and factory, are revealed. The 
danger of a divided social structure is 
emphasized. The present generation is 
called upon to give new impetus to the 
nation’s destiny. We are indeed con- 
fronted by the question “whether we 
shall strive for a well-rounded, self- 
sustaining national life in which there 
shall be a fair balance between industry 
and agriculture, or whether, as have so 
many nations in the past, we shall sacri- 
fice our agriculture for the building of 
cities.” 


INSTALMENT BUYING CRITICIZED 


G EORGE F. Johnson, president of 


the Endicott-Johnson shoe com- 
pany, recently criticized the practice of 
instalment buying, according to the New 
York Times, holding that it was under- 
mining the spirit of thrift in the nation, 
was increasing the cost of living and was 


creating only a fictitious prosperity. His 


company employs 17,000 persons. 
“Assuming that the appeal to pur- 
chase under this plan is to those who 
have small incomes and who otherwise 
would not be able to buy the luxuries 
offered, and considering their welfare 
and happiness as the greatest principle 
involved,” said Mr. Johnson, “I believe 
this method of sale and purchase makes 
for unhappiness and discouragement and 
frequently wrecks human lives. Freedom 
from debt, except for a modest home 
modestly furnished, is the greatest bless- 


ing next to good health that the poor 
may enjoy. Debt is a form of slavery. 
It takes from them independence of 
action and taxes them severely in the 
way of higher prices and living costs. 

“This question is generally approached 
from the standpoint of the business in- 
terests which profit through this plan of 
mortgaging the poor man’s future labor, 
who gamble with his health, his job and 
hoped-for prosperity, and who make 
money through the system, caring little 
for its effect upon the unfortunate vic 
tims. 

“Teaching the poor man that he may 
get luxuries before he has secured the 
necessities of life, before he has given 
his family those things essential for their 
health and happiness, should be con 
demned in the strongest possible way. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


330 Chestnut Street 59 Wall Street 60 State Street 
Philadelphia NEW YORK Boston 











Investment Service 


MS part of our investment service we are always 
pleased to review the bond and stock lists 
of institutions and individuals. This review 
includes a careful analysis of the quality and 

group proportions of a list with suggestions for improve- 
ment in rating as well as for possible increase in capital 
or income. 
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BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 
































To officers 
of corporations 


The Equitable acts in 
the following corporate 
trust capacities: 

1. As trustee under 

mortgages and 
deeds of trust, se- 
curing bonds of rail- 
road, public utility 
and industrial cor- 
porations. 
As transfer agent 
and registrar of 
stock. ([n the trans- 
fer of even a single 
share of stock there 
are thirty-five sepa- 
rate steps. Each one 
of them is vital to a 
proper transfer; if a 
single error is made 
confusion, loss of 
time and expense 
will result.) 

. Asdepositary under 
protective agree- 
ments or under 
plans of reorgani- 
zation of railroad, 
public utility and 
industrial corpora- 
tions. 

As agent and de- 
positary for voting 
trustees. 

As assignee or re- 
ceiver for corpora- 
tions under action 
for the protection 
of creditors. 

. As fiscal agent for 
the payment of 
bonds, and coupons 
of states, munici- 
palities and cor- 
porations. 


Send for our booklet, 
Schedule of Fees for 
Corporate Trust Service 
or, without incurring 
any obligation, consult 
the nearest representa- 
tive of The Equitable 
with regard to any of 
the services rendered 
by our Corporate Trust 
Department. 





How much do you know 
about stock transfers? 


A dependable transfer department is the 
result of years of experience. If a corpo- 
ration is not experienced, it cannot expect 
to handle the intricacies of transferring 
even its own stock safely and efficiently. 


The appointment of The Equitable as 
transfer agent assures the complete and 
proper execution of this phase of business. 


The corporate trust services of The 
Equitable are available to local banks wish- 
ing to amplify their own services for the 
benefit of their customers. Read the column 


at the left. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


37 WALL STREET 


MADISON AVE. at 45th ST. 247 BROADWAY 
MADISON AVE. at 28th ST. 


District Representatives 
PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 


BALTIMORE: Keyser Building, 
Calvert and Redwood Sts. 


CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 


LONDON -: PARIS ° MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $450,000 ,000 























THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION ABROAD 


ITH Germany formally ad- Said M. Briand: 

\\ mitted to the League of Na- “Gentlemen, today means peace! Ger- 
tions, with Briand and Strese- many and France are here to say: ‘C'est 

mann conferring on the possibility of a fini!’ (It is finished!) The series of 
more complete rapprochement between bloody wars with which all the pages 
their respective countries, wth a steel of our history are stained—that is fin- 
combine of Western European producers ished. The war between Germany and 
actually ratified, with currency stabilizae France—finished! No more wars be- 
tion programs on foot in Italy, France tween us. No more brutal efforts to set- 
and Germany, Europe appears to be at tle our differences. . . . Henceforth it is 
least making progress toward a greater the judge who will decide. We are going 
economic and political stability. before the courts to settle our troubles.” 
While the entrance of Germany into In spite of the conciliatory tone of 
the League does not of necessity mean these two speeches it is evident that na- 
the end of international conflict in tional susceptibilities in both countries 
Europe, at least it means that points Of must still be taken into account. Evi- 
difference can be discussed openly with- dently as a sop to the German nation- 
in the League with all the great powers jit; Dr. Stresemann in the course of his 


represented and co-operating. It seems Geneva speech intimated that the accept- 
probable that the old “balance of power” 4. of Germany as a League member 


system of European politics is to be sup- as a tacit admission that she was no 
planted by international treaties and longer to be held to account as the sole 
agreements approved by the council. author of the Great War. Naturally 

As evidence of this newer order the this statement could not go unchallenged 
by Premier Poincare who in a subse- 
quent address to French War veterans 
placed the blame for the War on the 

“Today Germany enters the circle of Imperial German Government although 
states to some of which she has been drawing a line of distinction between the 
attached by untroubled ties of friend- Imperial Government and the German 
ship whereas others were allied against people. He called upon the present Ger- 
her during the Great War. It is surely man Government to disavow the acts of 
an event of historical importance that the Imperial Government and stated that 
Germany and these latter states are now such action would result in complete 
brought together within the League of conciliation. It is evident that both of 
Nations for permanent and pacific co- these speeches were intended for home 
Operation. . . . consumption. 

“The Divine Architect of the World The question of war guilt while a 
has not created mankind as a homoge- very live issue in the years directly fol- 
neous whole. He has made nations of lowing the war is evidently not now of 
the different races. . . . such supreme importance except to the 

“But it cannot be the purpose of a extreme nationalists in both countries. 
divine world order that men should di- As evidence of this witness the lack of 
rect their supreme national energies public excitement in Paris which attend- 
against one another, thus ever thrusting ed the recent rumor that the German 
back the general progress of civiliza- ex-Emperor would shortly return to 
tion.” German soil. While it is certain that 
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quoted words of Stresemann and Briand 
at Geneva are significant. Said Herr 
Stresemann : 
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the French Government will never allow 
such an event to take place without seri- 
ous protest, it is significant that to the 
man in the street the question of the 
location of the Kaiser is no longer of 
any great interest. The return to power 
of the Hohenzollerns is not looked upon 
as within the bounds of possibility. 


THE MEETING AT THOIRY 


Informal conversations over the cafe 
tables seem to be a feature in the newer 
European diplomacy. During the recent 
Geneva session of the League Briand 
and Stresemann took advantage of the 
opportunity to unostentatiously motor 
over to Thoiry, a small town just across 
the French frontier where they visited 
a country inn noted for its cuisine and 
over the luncheon table discussed some 
of the mutual problems of their respec- 
tive countries. Although the exact na- 


a 


ture of their decision is not known, it 
is reported that it concerned the pos- 
sibility of adjusting some of their na- 
tional differences. Among other things 
Stresemann is reported to have suggested 
that in return for the military evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland and the recovery 
by Germany of the Saar Valley, Eupea 
and Malmedy, that Germany turn over 
to France preferred shares in the Ger- 
man Railways Company to be marketed 
by France in her campaign for the stabil- 
ization of the franc. This suggestion is 
said to have been approved in principle 
by President von Hindenburg and Chan- 
cellor Marx although apparently it was 
not so enthusiastically received by 
French Government circles. Poincare is 
evidently not willing to go as far as 
Briand in trusting Germany and is said 
to be only luke warm on the Locarno 
system. The suggestion is not received 
with much favor by the French public as 
it is believed that the bonds are really not 
Germany’s to give as they already belong 
to the allies. Financial opinion, while 
sympathetic with any plan looking 
toward the stabilization of Europe, does 
not feel that the time is ripe for the 
flotation of such a large issue of bonds 
at this time. There are many technical 
difficulties in the way of making these 
securities attractive to investors. Further- 
more, such a large issue could probably 
only be floated in the United States 
where the Government would likely 
oppose any such action until after the 
ratification of the American-French debt 
agreement. It is felt, however, that 
sooner or later these securities can be 
used in some such manner suggested. 


THE BRITISH COAL STRIKE 


Although the coal strike still remains 
unsettled, latest reports are to the effect 
that the men are gradually drifting back 
to work. As a result of the general 
strike the various trade unions are set’ 
ously crippled financially and are un 
able to give aid to the striking miners. 
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Protecting the Customer 


A railroad company, whose securities are widely held, recently called for redemption 
one of its bond issues. Because of a conversion privilege these bonds were selling in the 
market for about $350 more than their redemption value. 

As the conversion privilege would expire automatically thirty days prior to the re- 
demption date and investors could secure this profit only by taking quick action, Irving 
Bank and Trust Company brought these facts to the attention of its correspondents. 

Following are extracts from acknowledgments received: 

“We thank you for this rather unusual service.” 
“We greatly appreciate rear service of this kind, which we 
are about to pass along for the benefit of our customers.’ 
Irving Bank and Trust Company endeavors at all times to protect and further the inter- 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 
Irvinc BANK AND TRusT COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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At a recent labor conference Ramsay 
MacDonald, the leader of the labor 
party, confessed that he was appalled 
by the present state of trade union 
finance and stated that he felt that a 
solution of the present difficulty lay in 
political rather than industrial action. 
This is taken to mean that the Labor 
Party will place the nationalization of 
the coal mines as one of the major planks 
ot its political platform. MacDonld 
is reported to have declared that he 
would have introduced a bill for the 
nationalization of the mines had his party 
remained in office for another year. 
Meanwhile the Conservative Govern- 
ment is contemplating legislation look- 
ing toward the reform of the Trades 
Union law by making strikes illegal un- 
less preceded by a secret ballot. 

Recent figures on coal output reveal 
a weekly production of only 500,000 
tons as compared with a normal output 
of more than 4,000,000. At the end of 
August only six steel furnaces were 
working as compared with 147 on the 
eve of the coal stoppage. August pig 
iron output was 136,000 tons against 
539,100 in April and 452,000 in August, 
1925. Steel production in September 
was Only 52,100 tons against 66,100 in 
April and 477,100 a year ago. 

Industrial dividends now being de’ 
clared reflect actual losses or feared 
losses while prominent steel and iron 
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companies in many cases are passing divi- 
dends altogether. Much borrowing is ex- 
pected before the coal industry can get 
going again and it is believed that many 
companies will have to undergo financial 
reorganization. Even were the coal 
strike to end tomorrow it is not now 
expected that an immediate revival of 
industry would take place. Thz effects 
of the strike are cumulative, and will 
be felt for a long time after the strike 
is Over. 


THE COST OF THE STRIKE 


“The Westminster Bank Review” for 
September contains a letter on the cost 
of the coal strike and quotes Sir Hugh 
Bell as estimating the cost up to the end 
of August as approximating 290 million 
pounds. Among the factors mentioned 
by the “Review” as entering into the 
total cost is the stoppage of England's 
productive capacity through the reduc- 
tion in the effective labor force by about 
15 per cent. meaning a weekly loss in 
national income of about £10,500,000. 
In conclusion the “Review” says: 

“The lesson would seem to be that, 
whatever be the results achieved by mili- 
tant action as a means of settling indus- 
trial questions, these are purchased at 
enormous cost. Those into whose hands 
modern industrial development has 
placed the responsibility of deciding be- 
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tween peace and war should realize the 
grave nature of the trusceeship which 
they hold in the interest of the whole 
community.” 


“BRITISH GOODS ARE BEST” 


The above slogan appearing as a post 
mark on British mail is part of a general 
campaign to persuade the public to be 
loyal to home made and Empire made 
goods. As part of this campaign the 
government is said to be contemplating 
the adoption of a compulsory system of 
labelling foreign made goods so as to 
apprise the consumer of the country of 
origin of the product. This proposal 
which is based on the American tariff 
system is supposed to appeal to the pa- 
triotism of the consumer and to induce 
him to favor home industry. According 
to the plan the labelling of any given 
product is to be decided upon by a com- 
mittee of the board of trade and applica- 
tions must “substantially represent the 
interests of manufacturers. producers, 


dealers, users, consumers or a body of 
wage earners.” Judging from American 
experience patriotism will not sell home 
products unless they are as good or better 
than imported ones. In the United States 
foreign made goods are often favored 
over domestic goods simply because 
they are foreign made if the country in 
question has a reputation for excellence 
in that particular type of commodity. 
For example, woolen hose labelled “Made 
in Scotland” would probably be favored 
by the American consumer over an 
American product selling at the same 
price, simply because Scotland enjoys a 
reputation for making woolen hose of 
the highest quality. In this case the 
label, far from causing discrimination 
against the foreign product, serves to 
enhance its value in the mind of the con 
sumer. 


ENGLAND'S MELANCHOLY PROPHETS 


Dean Inge, dean of St. Paul’s cathe: 
dral, London, has promulgated another 
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one of his gloomy prophesies concerning 
the future of the British Empire. In a 
recently published book he says: 

“Everything points to a coming time 
of trial for the nation and the empire. 
It seems for every reason unlikely that 
our position as a world power will en- 
dure much longer. Much depends upon 
the friendliness of the United States on 
which we certainly cannot count, though 
of which we should not despair. 

“The cordial friendship which many 
Englishmen enjoy with individual Amer- 
icans—must not blind us either to the 
intense concentration of the American 
people at large upon what they consider 
their own interests, or to prevailing un- 
triendliness of America, as expressed by 
its politicians and journalists, to this 
country. 

“If in the future we are attacked by 
a European coalition, we may take it as 
probable that the United States will leave 
us to our fate, unless we are invaded by 
a black army.” 

A special cable to the New York 
Times reports Sir Alfred Mond, recently 
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Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout a system of over 900 branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
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returned to England after a visit to the 
United States, as follows: 

“I found one of the most harmful 
things that has appeared for a long time 
in America was the extraordinarily 
foolish pronouncement of Dean Inge. 
The whole American press was full of it 
in pictures and big headlines, but with 
very little text, simply trying to show 
that the Empire was doomed and that 
Great Britain would disappear. 

“How we were supposed to carry on 
very difficult negotiations in this de- 
featist atmosphere, created before we 
arrived, it is really difficult to see. It 
makes negotiations very irksome. 

“It is almost intolerable that men who 
are experienced neither in finance nor 
commerce and who have never had to 
deal in a practical way as others have 
with business matters of vital importance 
to Great Britain, should hinder our ef- 
forts when we are trying to hold our 
ends up. 

“Fortunately many of the better in- 
structed men in New York are in close 
touch with the European situation and 
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the effect is, to some extent, discounted, 
but when you think that the whole at- 
mosphere of America today is filled with 
the decadence of Europe and her own 
overwhelming superiority in the fields of 
finance and industry, it is almost crim- 
inal for Englishmen to assist in creating 
still further such an adverse atmosphere 
against Great Britain. 

“Another thing that was spoken of 
to me by leading American financiers 
was the folly on the part of some of 
our publicists in whining about the 
American debt payments. They assured 
me that it was the last way in the world 
to obtain anything from American debt 
payments. They are destroying the good 
impression which was created and 
which was of inestimable value to 
British credit, by the way we unflinch- 
ingly took up the burden of our debt. 

“In fact, this kind of attack is serious- 
ly endangering Anglo-American rela- 


a 


tions, and that was said to me by one of 
the leading international bankers in New 
York.” 


POINCARE PRESENTS BALANCED BUDGET 


On October 12, the Poincare govern- 
ment introduced a budget in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies which, for the first 
time since the World War, shows an ap- 
parent surplus. Total expenditures for 
1927 are estimated as 39,382,000,000 
francs and receipts as 39,960,000,000. 
Under the government’s plan the sur- 
plus will be utilized to speed up home 
production, especially in wheat, to obvi 
ate the necessity of importing from coun- 
tries having a high exchange. 

Appropriations for payments on the 
foreign debt are provided for to the 
amount of 2,375,000,000 francs of 
which 1,500,000,000 is expected to come 
from reparations payments. The Sink 
ing Fund Commission will have at its 
disposal 6,174,000,000 francs to reduce 
the public debt. 

The question of the ratification of the 
American debt agreement is still unset- 
tled and as this is written (October 
13th) it is reported that ratification 1s 
considered doubtful. Deputies find 
that public sentiment in the various dis 
tricts is strongly opposed to French ac 
ceptance of any greater burden. The 
French public has yet to be educated 
to the importance of the settlement of 
the debt as a preliminary to the financial 
assistance necessary for the stabilization 
of the franc. 


THE FRENCH BALANCE OF TRADE 


Whereas the trade balance has been 
adverse to France in every month since 
the beginning of the year except May 
and July, the August returns show @ 
surplus of exports over imports amount’ 
ing to 308,000,000 which compared with 
an export excess of 228,000,000 in July 
and with a 39,000,000 excess of imports 
in August, 1925, the first deficit month 
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of that year. August results have re- 
duced the import surplus to 2,155,000,- 
000 francs for the eight months. There 
was an export surplus of 3,199,000,000 
for the corresponding period of 1925. 


FRENCH TAX COLLECTIONS 


Public revenue receipts for August 
were satisfactory. The normal revenue 
of 3,126,000,000 francs for August is 
dightly below the July figure but better 
than the return of other previous months 
and it compares with 1,812,000,000 in 
August 1925. This indicates that a sub- 
stantial amount of direct taxes is being 
paid in advance, and that the increase in 
indirect taxes under the Poincare bills 
of August has already begun to take ef- 
fect. An increase of nearly 5,000,000,- 
000 francs has been secured in the rev- 
enue for the first eight months of the 
year compared with 1925. Nine tenths 
of this increase was due to indirect taxes 
and only one tenth to direct taxation. 


The government’s moral position with 
the public seems to be on a high level. 
The public is awaiting with considerable 
confidence the result of the Poincare 
regime’s program for balancing the bud- 
get, bringing down the cost of living 


and stabilizing the currency. Part of 
the strategy of the government seems to 
be to avoid so far as possible the con- 
sideration of domestic issues on which 
opinion is divided. Sooner or later, how- 
ever, these issues must be faced and then 
will come the first real test of the 
strength of the present government. The 
present coalition was brought about for 
the purpose of putting through a very 
definite and essential program. Only so 
far as this program is progressively and 
effectively carried out can the present 
combination be expected to endure. In 
other words, unless the government can 
Point to continuous accomplishment in 
the carrying out of its policies it will be 
subject to serious Criticism in the 


chamber. 


Premier Poincare’s program for ad- 
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This book is a manual of the world’s 
monetary systems; the foreign ex- 
changes; the stamp duties on bills of ex- 
change in foreign countries; the prin- 
cipal rules governing bills of exchange 
and promissory notes; foreign weights 
and measures; and bullion and exchange 
operations. The first edition of “Tate’s 
Cambist’” appeared in 1829 and the 
present edition is the twenty-seventh to 
be brought out under the imprint of 
Effingham Wilson. It has been entirely 
revised and re-written in order to cover 
the many changes in foreign exchange 
since the War. 


TATE’S 
Modern Cambist 
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WILLIAM F. SPALDING 


Price $10.00 


The London “Times” calls this edition 
the most “important reference book on 
monetary questions issued since the 
War,” and says that it ‘‘should prove in- 
dispensable to every banker, foreign ex- 
change dealer, financial house and to all 
those requiring an authoritative record 
of the world’s present monetary systems 
and foreign exchanges.”’ 

















Some Press Opinions 


“In the hands of Mr. W. F. Spalding 
the preparation of this standard work, 
with the thoroughness to be expected 
from this author, has naturally neces- 
sitated the re-writing of much of the 
book, which is now up to date in every 
respect.’"—‘“‘Morning Post,” December 28, 
1925. 


“Will be welcomed by all those whose 
business requires exact information re- 
garding the money units of civilized 
countries. In the new edition Mr. 
Spalding has had to include countries 
never dreamt of before the War.”— 
“Daily Telegraph,” December 19, 137%. 
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ministrative economies includes a com- 
pression of the judicial system of the 
country at an estimated saving of 26,- 
000,000 francs as well as cuts in army 
and navy expenditure and in the organ- 
ization of the reconstruction service for 
the devastated regions. His measures 
call for the retirement of 3900 officers 
and the abandonment of 170 military 
establishments. 


BANK OF FRANCE BUYING GOLD 


Under special parliamentary sanction 
the Bank of France has been buying 
gold and silver from the hidden hoards 


of the French people. Buying was 
started on September 27 and long lines 
of people eager to sell their savings were 
reported not only in Paris but in all 
provincial towns. The gold louis is 
being purchased at the rate of 114 francs 
60 centimes paper for a gold louis worth 


20 francs gold. The silver ecu, worth 
5 silver francs, is bought for 13 francs 
2.75 centimes. The purpose of this 
operation is to increase the gold reserve 
of France preparatory to a stabilization 
program. It is estimated that between 
1,000,000 and 2,000,000 francs is hoard- 
ed by the French people not a small 
portion of which is below ground. 


THE SITUATION IN GERMANY 


Indications are that industrial depres. 
sion in Germany which started a year 
ago is now approaching an end, although 
no immediate boom is to be expected. 
Unemployment has fallen off half a 
million since February last and bank- 
ruptcies in August were only 490 as 
compared with 2016 in February. Ger- 
many is expected to retain a large part 
of the coal trade obtained as a result of 
the British strike, and a larger trade with 
Russia is expected as a result of the re 
cent export credit scheme. 

The German finance minister recently 
declared that the next international loan 
placed by Germany will be in reichs 
marks and not in dollars or sterling or 
distinctly stipulated gold marks. This is 
interpreted as notification that the reichs 
mark, although still not convertible into 
gold, must be considered as safe as the 
best full-valued currencies. 

Recent reports indicate that the 
machine industry is occupied to 55 per 
cent. of its capacity. Toolmakers are 
working three days a week and raw one 
production has been raised from 67 
per cent. to 70 per cent. for the month 
of September. Yields from German 
taxes continue to increase, August tax 
yield being 651,431,000 marks or 130, 
000,000 more than in 1925. Surplus 
from German railroad operation 
August was substantial, receipts being 
410,595,000 marks and expenses 400, 
951,000 of which 49,977,000 was ear’ 
marked for service of the reparation 
bonds. Car loadings have increased 11 
per cent. since April. 
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Speaking of the financing of sales of 
American merchandise in Germany, 
“Transatlantic Trade” the organ of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
Germany says: 

“Some branches of trade are compelled 
to do business in Germany on six months’ 
credit, and even longer. It is clearly 
evident what becomes of a firm’s operat- 
ing capital when it is compelled to pay 
cash and sell on credit. It is likewise 
clear that resort must be made to the 
services of a financing corporation, but 
there is not sufficient competition, and 
probably not enough liquid capital, to 
bring down interest rates. One instance 
that came to our recent attention showed 
that the German agent of an American 
firm was paying 13 per cent. to a financ- 
ing organization for discounting bills. 
Of this amount 9 per cent. goes on the 
price of the goods and 4 per cent. is 
carried by the agent. ‘This naturally 
handicaps sales, especially so as in this 
particular line there is German competi- 


” 


INCREASE IN REICHSBANK CIRCULATION 


Reichsbank circulation has increased 
300 million marks between June 23 and 
September 23 mainly due to the incom- 
ing of foreign credits, as the bank has 
been continuing its policy of converting 
all foreign exchange into gold. In a re- 
cent statement Dr. Schacht, director of 
the bank, said: 

“The increase in Germany’s currency 
circulation has been, in general, caused 
not by growing production, but by the 
too liberal acceptance of foreign credit. 
This development is the cause why the 
Reichsbank recently abandoned its prac- 
tice of maintaining the dollar exchange 
at a fixed price (parity) and entrusted 
its exchange to the free market. By this 
means the Reichsbank acquired the pos- 
sibility of using its influence against a 
too copious flood of foreign capital.” 

Dr. Schacht took occasion recently to 
deny rumors that the bank proposed to 
coin gold saying: 
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at New Orleans 





New Orleans’ 
XXIV 


World Trade 


More than 90 steamship lines 
operate from New Orleans con- 
necting this port with all the im- 
portant ports of the world. 

During the year 1925 exactly 
6,289 vessels with a total net ton- 
nage of over 16,768,870 tons en- 
tered and cleared at New Orleans 
—"America’s second port." 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 




















“In this question the Reichsbank 
shares the view of other important coun- 
tries that the accumulation of gold 
in a note bank, with occasional free sur- 
render of gold for foreign payments 
whenever the rate of exchange so de- 
mands, is a more satisfactory form of 
gold currency than the saturation of busi- 
ness with coined gold.” 


THE STEEL COMBINE 


Steel producers of Western Europe 
have entered into an agreement designed 
to put an end to competition. Hereafter 
the signatories of the combine—French, 
German, Belgian, Luxemburg and Saar 
Valley interests—will produce steel not 
in the measure of their capacity to man- 
ufacture and market but in a fixed pro- 
portion agreed upon. England and the 
United States are not parties to the 
agreement. The purpose of the agree- 
ment is to substitute collective for in- 
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dividual competition, to stabilize prices 
through fixed production, to overcome 
the chaos of post war competition, to 
keep down overproduction and minimize 
unemployment. 

The London Economist summarizes 
the provisions as follows: 

Potential sales will be fixed yearly, 
and will vary between 26,000,000 and 
30,000,000 tons for the four countries. 

Quotas will be fixed on a basis which 
was originally—Germany, 43.18 per 
cent.; France, 31.19; Belgium, 11.63; 
Luxemburg, 8.23; and Saar, 5.77. It is 
now understood, however, that when the 
production total is fixed at 27,000,000 
tons Belgium is to have 122 per cent.; 
when total production is less than this 
Belgium's ratio will fall slightly; when 
the total rises Belgium’s ratio will also 
rise. 

Sales will be ascertained quarterly. 

Production by each country in excess 
of its quota is optional, but is subject 
to penalty. Each country will pay into 
a common fund an amount of $1 per ton 
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of ingot steel produced, and for amounts 
in excess of the potential amount a sum 
of $4 per ton. Should the production 
of a country be less than the potential 
amount a compensation of $2 per ton 
of production below the potential 
amount will be made. 

Accounts will be settled yearly, and 
any amount then remaining in the fund 
will be distributed to the countries par 
ticipating in proportion to their quota 
percentage. 

The amount per ton payable to the 
common fund may be increased by a 
majority decision. 

Each country will respect the home 
market of the other signatories. 

A contingent is fixed which Lorraine 
and the Saar may send duty-free into 
Germany. 

A leader in the London Economist 
comments as follows on British attitude 
toward the steel cartel: 

Turning to current moves for inter 
national steel syndicates, what do we 
find? Many misconceptions and con 
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tradictions. It is stated that if Con- 
tinental European steel makers succeed 
in forming the proposed comprehensive 
combine, and we neglect to join, we 
shall be crushed between tne upper mill- 
stone of American competition and the 
nether millstone of Continental compe- 
tition. It has just been noted that 
American trustified competition is little 
more than a bogey. If the suggested 
Franco-German-Belge-Luxemburg, _ etc., 
iron pact does really materialize, selling 
prices will be advanced and competition 
against our products will be less, and not 
more, keen. It is stated that the pact is 
needed because productive capacity has 
outgrown consumptive requirements. 
Nothing can be more calculated to cur- 
tail demands than an increase of selling 
prices. In any case, American steel 
makers will not come into the combine. 
If they were so disposed, the law would 
not permit them. With all the European 
iron and steel makers in a ring, regula- 
ting output and increasing prices, Ameri- 
can competition might then become a 


serious proposition, and we on this side 
mght lose heavily. It is contended that 
we would do better to share trade than 
compete for it. That means two things. 
It means artificially high prices and a 
further reduction in the world’s pur- 
chases of steel—in other words, more 
unemployment; and it means that the 
British industry will become a mere unit 
of an international combine, which 
would allocate undue proportions of the 
available business to foreign nations. We 
have only to turn to the history of the 
old International Steel Rail Syndicate 
for proof of this. Before that combine 
was formed we exported more rails than 
all competitors put together. That was 
proper. We made the best rails, and we 
had the best shipping facilities. We had 
the most colonies requiring rails. We 
had the most capital invested in foreign 
railways. We had the grearest economic 
need of a big trade in manufactured ex- 
ports to balance food imports. Instead 
of taking measures to enable ourselves 
to continue to hold the leading position, 
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BANKERS :—Bank of England; Midland Bank Limited 
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Banking and Agency Business in connection with the East on terms to be had on application. 


Fixed Deposit rates quoted on application. 


On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances, provided interest for 


half year amounts to £1. 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 64 WALL STREET 


we joined the syndicate—a trade-sharing 
scheme. We very quickly fell from a 
long-leading first place to a poor third 
position in steel rail exports. Our peo- 
ple were out-voted. Our peculiar needs 
and rights were ignored. Voting power, 
bounties and subsidies, tariffs, and all 
other possible means were used to dis- 
lodge British trade from the premier 
position. It would be just the same if 
we joined in a more general steel 
products syndicate. Foreign industries 
would claim export shares on the basis 
of productive capacity, ignoring our 
claim to abnormal exports of manufac- 
turers to pay for abnormal imports of 
food. They would claim progressively 
increasing shares of the syndicated trade 
simply because they have secured, in 
special circumstances, increasing shares 
before the formation of the combine. 
We should find ourselves as effectually 
beaten in trade generally as we were 
beaten in the single product of steel rails 
before the war. What British industry 
cannot secure by purely British efforts 
it will never obtain as a unit of an in- 
ternational syndicate or trust. 


EFFECT OF CIVIL WAR IN CHINA 


Import business throughout central 
China is being adversely affected by the 
civil warfare in the Yangtze Valley and 
the continued decline in silver exchange, 
according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The favorable ef- 
fect on low silver exchange is partially 
offset by the difficulty of securing sup- 
plies from the interior and the resulting 
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$15,000,000 (£3,000,000) 
9,000,000 (£1,800,000) 
5,250,000 (£1,050,000) 
7,291,105 (£1,458,221) 





high prices for many commodities. The 
leading Shanghai imports markets are 
dull, particularly iron and steel, piece 
goods, automobiles and paper. The lum- 
ber market is reported as normal. July 
machinery imports into Shanghai in- 
creased about 12 per cent. compared 
with the previous month. 

The export markets show some im: 
provement in demand although in most 
cases actual business is restricted by the 
prevailing high prices. Declared exports 
from all China to the United States dur 
ing the first seven months of this year 
totaled U. S. $80,080,000, against $101,- 
825,000 for the same period of 1925. 

Declared exports from all China to 
the United States for August totaled 
U. S. $11,047,000 against $12,800,000 
for the same month last year. August 
declared exports from Shanghai totaled 
U. S. $4,187,000. 


CONDITIONS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The mid-September review of the 
Anglo-Czechoslovakian Bank of Prague 
summarizes as follows the economic posi 
tion of Czechoslovakia: 

The monthly meeting of the Czecho 
slovak National Bank took place on 
August 24 under the chairmanship of the 
governor, Dr. PospiSil, who is at present 
in the chair of the financial committee of 
the League of Nations in Geneva. In 
the report for the month ending August 
15 the continued ease in the money mar’ 
ket was commented on, and attributed 
in part to further repayments of treasury 
bills. Demands for credits were again 
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restricted; and in holdings of bills of 
exchange a relative increase in the pro- 
portion of short dated bills could be 
noted. Stagnation still reigned in in- 
dustrial production and exports. An im- 
provement in home trade could only be 
looked for after the grain and hop har- 
vest and the beginning of the sugar cam- 
paign. The prospects of this year’s crops 
were now better than had been antici- 
pated in view of the improvement in 
weather conditions. The position of the 
bank in regard to means of payment 
abroad remained satisfactory, and it was 
noteworthy that the reduction in the fa- 
vorable trade balance had not led to any 
reduction in the stocks of foreign bills 
held by the National Bank. 

Dr. Engli§, the Minister of Finance, 
in the course of an interesting review of 
the consolidation period in Czechoslovak 
finances before a large audience at the 
Danube Fair at Bratislava, stated that his 
policy was to dispense with foreign 
loans, as from the point of view of na- 
tional economy they were not only use- 
less but positively injurious, as they 
served to increase imports and led to an 
abuse of consumption. An exception 
was made in the case of foreign credits 
destined to stabilize the exchange or to 
facilitate the importation of products 
required by industry. In all other cases 
Czechoslovakia must rely on her own re- 
sources. To balance the budget radical 
measures of economy were required; this 
year the budget expenditure would be 
reduce! by 370,000,000 crowns. The 
Principal task at present was the con- 


solidation of the floating debt, and in 
this connection the consolidation loan, 
which was put on the market at the be- 
ginning of the year had been a greater 
success than any one had hoped for; as a 
result it had been possible to repay all 
treasury bills of a year’s duration. Dr. 
Engli§ mentioned that the state railways 
had made a net profit of 200,000,000 
crowns, but had been forced to contract 
a loan of 600,000,000 crowns for their 
maintenance and construction program. 
A modification of the fiscal system was 
foreshadowed as one of the most essential 
reforms. 

The possibility of reduction in the 
bank rate in Czechoslovakia is freely dis- 
cussed, but it appears unlikely that a de- 
cision will be taken on this subject until 
the harvest and sugar results are known. 


DR. KEMMERER BACK FROM POLAND 


Dr. Edward W. Kemmerer, head of 
the American financial mission to 
Poland, recently returned from that 
country. In an interview shortly after 
his arrival he said: 

“Poland is steadily recovering from 
her economic crisis. Her budget is bal- 
anced and for the last five months she 
has had a generous surplus to apply to 
old debts. Since 1920, Poland has 
progressed at a more rapid rate than any 
other country in the world. Today she 
has less foreign debt per capita than 
any nation in Europe.” 

The bank authorities of Poland have 
approved the majority of the recom- 
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mendations made by the commission of- leaving only 15,000,000 quintals to be 
fered in relation to the Bank of Poland. imported. The prizes were awarded by 
These include the increasing of reserve Mussolini in person in a solemn cere- 
requirements and the making of the mony. 
issue of bank notes more elastic. Before The first prize was won by Giuseppe 
Dr. Kemmerer arrived in Poland, Bank Santagati of Catania, Sicily, who ob 
of Poland stock was down to 51. Today tained a crop of thirty-nine quintals per 
it is doubled. Security prices are tend- hectare (hectare—2.47 acres) the aver 
ing upwards. Eight per cent. bonds of age of the surrounding region being only 
Poland were selling at 83. Now they ten quintals. The second and third 
are at 88. prizes were won by farmers who obtained 
The report of the commission is to be a crop of twenty-seven quintals per hec- 
published shortly. tare in regions where the average crop 
was only eight quintals. The best crop 
ITALY’'S CAMPAIGN FOR A GREATER recorded was one of forty-six quintals 
WHEAT YIELD per hectare, but this was grown in a re 
gion where the average yield was twenty- 
In order to make Italy independent of four quintals and therefore obtained only 
cereal importations from abroad the gov- the twenty-fourth prize. 
ernment has been offering prizes for the The importance of these results may 
greatest percentage yield of wheat per be gauged by the fact that the average 
unit area as compared with the average yield per hectare throughout Italy this 
yield for surrounding districts. Asare- year was only twelve quintals and in 
sult of the campaign Italy will this year average years runs considerably below 
have a wheat crop of 60,000,000 quintals that. 








INTERNATIONAL BANKING NOTES 


HE quarterly statement cf the total resources, as of March 31, 1926, of 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, £18,471,719, paid-up capital of £2,000, 
as of August 31, 1926, shows total 000, reserve fund of £1,980,000 and de’ 
resources of $738,442,581, capital of posits of £10,438,468. 
$24,400,000, reserve fund of $24,400,- The net profit, after paying a bonus to 
000 and current accounts of $592,895,- the staff of £14,000, providing for bad 
366. and doubtful debts and including £167, 
697 brought forward from previous year, 
THE annual report of the National Bank amounts to £500,784. The interim divi 
of New Zealand, Limited, London, shows dend at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
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(National Joint Stock Bank) 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Head Office: 


HELSINKI 
(Helsingfors), Finland 


138 Branches at all important business 
centres in Finland 


Reserve Fund and Profits Fmk. 
Total Assets (31/12’25) Fmk.  - 


All descriptions of banking business transacted 
Telegraphic address: KANSALLISPANKKI 


150,000,000 
123,000,000 
2,101,000,000 








annum, paid in January last, absorbed 
£117,741. The sum of £20,000 has been 
placed to premises account, leaving 
available for distribution £363,043. This 
will be used as follows: 


£ 

In payment of a dividend at the rate 

of 12 per cent. per annum for the 

half-year ended March 31 120,000 
In payment of a bonus of 2 per cent. 40,000 
To reserve fund 20,000 
To pension and gratuity funds .... 10,000 
Balance to be carried forward 173,043 


The bank has opened a branch at 
Petone and agencies at Aramoho, Hamil- 
ton East, Katikati, Lower Hutt, Papanui 
and Wellington South. The agency at 
Aratapu has been closed. 


THE directors’ report of the Queensland 
National Bank Limited, Brisbane, shows 
a net profit for the year ending June 
30, 1926, of £194,676, to which is added 
£15,950 brought forward from the pre- 
ceding year, thus making a total of £210,- 
626. Interim dividends paid quarterly 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum 


amounted to £111,477 and £50,000 was 
transferred to the reserve fund, leaving 
£49,149 for distribution as follows: 


£ 
Dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum 
Balance to be carried forward 


11,649 

During the year branches have been 
opened at Capella and Goomeri in 
Queensland and at Casino and Lismore, 
New South Wales. 

The statement of the bank, as of June 
30, shows total resources of £14,459,792, 
paid-up capital of £1,500,000, reserve 
fund of £710,000 and deposits of £8,- 
566,481. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the 
Anglo-Austrian Bank Limited, London, 
of an arrangement between that institu- 
tion and the British Trade Corporation 
for the formation of a new bank, the 
Anglo-International Bank Limited, which 
will take over the business of the other 
two institutians. The new bank will 
have a paid-up capital of £1,960,000, of 
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which £1,360,000 will be issued as fully 
paid-up to the Anglo-Austrian Bank 
Limited and the British Trade Corpora- 
tion, while £600,000 will represent en- 
tirely new capital, the issue of which 
for cash has already been arranged at a 
premium of £400,000. The new bank 
will thus be provided with additional 
resources of £1,000,000. It will conduct 
business at the present address of the 
Anglo-Austrian Bank Limited, 24-28, 
Lombard street, London, E.C.3. 
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STATEMENT of the condition of the Jugo 
Ginko (The Fifteenth Bank) Ltd, 
Tokyo, Japan, as of June 30, 1926, 
shows total resources of yen 537,153,424, 
capital of yen 100,000,000, reserve fund 
of yen 31,791,000, and deposits of yen 
364,278,319. The statement shows a 
net profit for the last six months of yen 
3,573,325, which with the balance 
brought forward from the last statement 
leaves to be disposed of yen 4,894,570. 
This amount is to be distributed as 


follows: 
Yen 
900,000 


To reserve fund 
180,000 


To bonus for officers 

To dividends 

To balance carried forward to next 
account 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL bulletin on interna’ 
tional affairs has been issued by the Re: 
search Center on International Affairs 
and the International Institute of Intel’ 
lectual Co-operation, Paris. The bulle’ 
tin is one of a series begun in 1925 and 
issued monthly with the purpose ° 
giving the public a general, but practical 
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The Central Bank of India, Limited 
Bombay (India) 
UR close contact with the commercial activities with five 


Offices in the City and various Branches in other parts of 
India, puts us in the best position to serve you. 
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guide to the most important books and 
articles, in all languages, that have been 
published during the previous month. 


THE condition of the Mitsubishi Bank, 
Ltd, Tokyo, Japan, according to the 
statement of June 30, 1926, shows total 
resources of yen 419,309,812, capital of 
yen 50,000,000, reserve fund of yen 26,- 
129,535 and deposits of yen 316,345,500. 

The net profit for the last half year 


is yen 3,267,614 and the balance brought 
forward from the last half year is yen 
1,055,838. This leaves a total of yen 
4,323,453, to be disposed of as follows: 


yen 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 
200,000 
1,500,000 


To legal reserve fund 

To special reserve fund 

To pension reserve fund 

To bonus 

To dividend at 10 per cent 

To balance carried forward to next 


account 1,423,453 


CANADIAN PROSPERITY CONTINUES 


By J. W. Tyson 


son in Western Canada, with 

protracted rains and early snows 
which have delayed threshing operations, 
ruined some of the crops, materially re- 
duced the grade of a portion of the yield 
and disorganized labor arrangements, the 
prospects are that the prairie provinces 
will still harvest a good, paying crop. 
If the dollar total is not so great as that 
of last year the promise is that the mar- 
gin available for new purchasing will be 
as large or larger. It is estimated that 
the proportion of the harvest returns to 
be devoted to liquidation of outstanding 
debts will be considerably smaller than 
in 1925. The situation, while for a time 
bringing uncertainty to business, is clear- 
ing away and the prospects are for a 
continuation of the moderate industrial 
and general business prosperity which 


Dx ia an unsettled harvest sea- 


has been experienced in recent months. 
The business and financial community 
has undoubtedly been disappointed in 
the outcome of the federal election and 
the defeat of the short-lived Meighen 
conservative government. However, it 
is generally recognized that the King 
administration is now in a better posi- 
tion to give constructive government than 
prior to the crisis which led to its defeat 
in the House and the situation is, there- 
fore, a distinct improvement as com- 
pared with recent years during which the 
government has held office by the pleas- 
ure of a third party. 

The return of confidence in the west- 
ern crop situation has led to the placing 
of more substantial orders for fall and 
winter goods, and these are in turn re- 
flected in industrial circles and in the im- 
provement of the employment situation. 
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The employment index is higher than 
at any other time this year. Improve- 
ment is also seen in the weekly car load- 
ings. General merchandise being moved 
shows further expansion. Manufactur- 
ing operations continue on a good scale. 
Motor vehicle production is on a con- 
siderably higher level than last year. Im- 
plement plants are busy and this industry 
is in a more healthy condition than for 
some years. Bank note circulation, clear- 
ing house returns and railway earnings 
all point to fair weather in the business 
community. Trade figures, steel produc- 
tion and figures of paper output are like- 
wise satisfactory. Improvement is noted 
in the furniture and boot and shoe in- 
dustries which have hitherto not par- 
ticipated to the same extent as other in- 
dustries in the general betterment. The 
lumber industry is still depressed al- 
though somewhat more active in British 
Columbia. Building statistics are show- 
ing the effect of the seasonal decline. 
Statistics of business mortality reflect the 
more healthful conditions prevailing. 
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UNFAVORABLE WEATHER 


. Only the unfavorable weather during 
the harvest season prevented Western 
Canada from garnering a much more 
satisfactory crop than had appeared pos: 
sible earlier in the season. Early thresh- 
ing returns—and threshing is the final 
test—particularly in Saskatchewan, the 
big wheat province, were showing bigger 
yields of higher grade than had been 
thought possible. Considerable areas 
where it had been felt that the summer 
dry spell had destroyed the crop, re’ 
ported that timely rains had not only 
prevented total loss but had in many 
cases brought back the crop in yield and 
quality to a remarkable extent. Sas 
katchewan was showing prospects of a 
total yield not far below that of last year 
while Alberta and Manitoba expected to 
do better. As the result of the wet 
weather and early snows much of the 
wheat will lose grade but, because of the 
more general adoption of mixed farming 
throughout the prairie provinces, there 
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BANCO DE PONCE 


PONCE, PORTO RICO 


W E are interested in financing imports to 
Porto Rico and give facilities to our 
United States customers by discounting their 


We cordially invite information regarding 
export business done with this Island as we 
are prepared to extend our facilities to new 























will now be less grain a total loss as it 
can be used for feed and thus return an 
indirect profit in meat or dairy products. 
While, therefore, the return in dollars to 
the farmers will be somewhat disappoint- 
ing, the fact that debts have been largely 
liquidated in recent years will materially 
affect the margin available for new buy- 
ing and already there are indications 
that, from the standpoint of trade, con- 
ditions will be better than a year ago. 

Developments in the British labor sit- 
uation are being closely followed be- 
cause of their bearing on Canada’s ex- 
port trade in foodstuffs. For months 
now the bacon, cheese and other food- 
stuffs industries have been affected by 
the low buying power of a large portion 
of the British community. Any settle- 
ment which would lead to a clearing of 
the air and a restoration of normal in- 
come to the workers would undoubtedly 
be reflected in a better demand for Cana- 
dian food products. 

Conditions in the steel industry are 
generally healthy. Output of pig iron 
and steel ingots and castings is consider- 
ably greater than a year ago. Iron and 
steel plants are busy and there are in- 
quiries for the first few months of 1927 
which indicate that demand will continue 
good during the winter months. In the 
machinery and some of the other metal 
trades, however, the state of depression 
which has prevailed since the collapse of 


the period of post-war prosperity con- 
tinues. Automobile production is show- 
ing an increase of something like 75 per 
cent. over the output for the same period 
last year. 

Canada’s foreign trade is showing an 
increase of better than 10 per cent. over 





Trade With Sweden 





Aktiebolaget 


Goteborgs Bank 


Gothenburg and Stockholm 
SWEDEN 


Established in 1848 


Own capital Kr. 78,750,000 
(over $20,000,000) 


Through our many branches and 
correspondents all over Sweden 
we are able to offer every accom- 
modation possible for banking 
transactions in Sweden. 


Cable address: Gotabank 























ULLY 65% of the imports of Porto Rico enter 
F through the Port of San Juan. Our head office 

is in San Juan, our branches are at such stra- 
tegic points, for commercial banking and collec- 
tions, as the seaports of Arecibo, Mayaguez and 
Ponce with an inland branch at Caguas. We 
have an intimate knowledge of the people while 
safeguarding the interests of our clients in the 
United States. alreac 
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the corresponding period of 1925. Of 
this increase about one-third is due to 
exports and the remaining two-thirds to 
imports. The favorable visible balance 
of trade now stands at $360,000,000 for 
the last twelve months as against a sim- 
ilar balance for 1925 of $305,000,000. 
The relatively large increase in imports 
is regarded unfavorably by economists as 
indicating a greater volume of manufac- 
tured goods coming into the country 
while exports consist largely of raw ma- 
terials. 

Conditions in the milling industry for 
the current year are regarded as more 
hopeful than for some time. There has 
been keen competition among the millers 
as the result of increased capacity to 
meet war conditions. New markets are 
now being opened up—one of these 


being South America—and the prospects 
are for the re-establishment of a more 
satisfactory margin of profit. 

Because of keen competition, the re- 
sult of production on an unhealthy scale, 
the lumber industry continues to show 
unsatisfactory profits. On the Pacific 
Coast plans are being discussed for ex- 
tensive mergers by operating interests 
with the idea of reducing production 
costs. The problem of the British 
Columbia mills which compete with the 
mills of the western United States has 
been aggravated by the passing of legisla- 
tion enforcing a 40 cent minimum wage 
hour. The lumbermen contend that this 
will raise their costs and place them at a 
disadvantage. The policy of the govern: 
ment is based on the theory that the 
minimum wage will result in the employ’ 
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Banco di Sicilia Trust Company 
487 Broadway, New York 


Organized under the Laws of the State of New York 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE—COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT 
SPECIALLY EQUIPPED TO EXTEND BANKING SERVICE WITH ITALY 


GENERAL BANKING SERVICE 


Affiliated with Banco di Sicilia with Head Office in Palermo, Italy 
Fiscal Agents for the Royal Italian Treasury 
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ment of a larger proportion of the more 
eficient white workers as compared with 
Orientals. 

The slump in the silver market 
threatens to interfere with the profits of 
operating mines in northern Ontario and 
the possible effect on their earnings has 
already been reflected in the action of 
the stock market. Canada’s position as 
a gold producer has been recognized by 
the League of Nations in its latest pub- 
lication on the currencies of the world. 
Until this issue Canada had not been 
mentioned in the table of gold producers 
whereas she is now shown as only third 
to Transvaal and the United States and 
showing annual increases while the 
United States is producing less each year. 
Perhaps the most important mineral de- 
velopment in Canada at present is in con- 
nection with the properties of the Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting Co. in Cen- 
tral British Columbia. The capacity of 
the concentrator at the Sullivan Mine at 
Kimberly is being increased to 4000 tons 
daily. This is the property which for 
years defied the smelting engineers and 
has now, with the discovery of new 
methods, developed into one of the most 
valuable mineral properties in the world. 
The shares of the company have ad- 
vanced to about ten times their par value 
largely on the strength of these opera- 
tions. 

The tourist season has been a profit 
able one for Canada. It has been esti- 
mated that tourists spent in this country 
more than $200,000,000 and the bulk of 
this came from visitors from the United 
States. In British Columbia, where it 
has been possible to keep a census of the 
tourist business, it is estimated that from 
April 1 to September 30, 67,052 auto- 
mobiles brought in a total of almost 200,- 
000 visitors. 


BANK CLEARINGS INCREASE 


Bank debits in August were 27 per 
cent. and 17 per cent. greater than in the 
corresponding months of 1924 and 1925, 
respectively. They were also greater 
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More of your clients are visiting 
Paris now than ever before 


Are they receiving the personal 
service to which they are accus- 
tomed at home ? 


We understand their problems 
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visit more pleasant 
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The Travelers Bank 
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than in any other month of the present 
year except April and June. The total 
in August, as reported to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association, was $2,446,000,- 
000 as compared with $2,090,000,000 
in the corresponding month of 1925, an 
increase of $356,000,000. The debits in 
August, when adjusted for seasonal 
variation, show an increase of 8.4 per 
cent. over July. 

Bank clearings in August were $1,- 
403,506,917, as compared with $1,248,- 
105,224 in the corresponding month of 
1925, an increase of 12.4 per cent. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


The stock exchange house of McCuaig 
Brothers & Co. has issued a comprehen- 
sive review of the Bank of Montreal 
which reveals at a glance the changes 
in the institution's various vital figures 
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over the last twenty-five years. The 
bulletin reviews the progress of the bank 
since its inception and says in part: 
“In 1900 the capital of the bank stood 
at $12,000,000, and its reserve at $7,- 
000,000. At the end of last year the 
capital and reserve had each increased 
to $29,916,700, representing an increase 
in one case of 250 per cent. and in the 
other of 427 per cent. While premiums 
on new stock and adjustment of capital 
and surplus assets of the Merchants and 
Molsons banks when taken over were 


responsible for $15,957,000 of the 
growth in rest account, the remaining 
$6,959,000 was contributed from surplus 
earnings. In the same twenty-five year 
period net earnings increased from $1,- 
524,000 to $4,605,000, a growth of 300 
per cent., or at a somewhat more rapid 
rate than the paid-up capital of the bank. 
On the other hand, in the same space of 
time its total assets rose from $78,852,- 
000 to $755,000,000 representing a 
growth of 957 per cent. and the num- 
ber of branches increased from 52 to 616. 


INVESTORS ENTITLED TO GREATER 
PUBLICITY 


Royal Bank of Canada _ reviews 

Prof. Ripley’s recent article in the 
Atlantic Monthly and comments on the 
similarity of the bank’s own views on 
the same subject. The letter says: 


[: its current Monthly Letter, the 


This whole discussion is of special interest 
to us because the January, 1926, issue of 
the Monthly Letter of the Royal Bank of 
Canada in dealing with this subject began by 
taking up the advantages which would accrue 
to the investor through a more liberal pub- 
licity policy on the part of the corporations, 
and then went on to show that there were 
even more important advantages which might 
be realized by the whole financial structure 
of our economic organization through the 
effect of such publicity upon the business 
cycle. At that time, our letter said in part: 

“It is quite evident that great benefit would 
enure to the business and financial structure 
from measures of credit control calculated to 
prevent the too wide swings 1m security prices 
with their attendant evils. 

“Because changes in the price level of se- 
curities increase the volume of business on 
the exchange, the whole financial organization 
surrounding the exchange is under severe 
temptation to disseminate rumors which will 
encourage changes in the prices of securities. 
Daily papers contain frequent reference to the 
formation of new pools, whose purpose it is 
to control and manipulate stock prices. While 
the activity of pools which function in a true 
speculative capacity is not under question, 
yet the circulation df false rumors injuring 
the value of stock, or the releasing of good 
news after the pool has bought from less inti- 
mately informed investors, and other destruc- 


tive and injurious operations of this character 
result in the loss of earned savings and under- 
mine the confidence of the investing public. 

““When a company lists its securities on the 
exchanges of the world, it is asking for finan- 
cial assistance from the investing public. If 
the financial and industrial world wishes to 
retain the full confidence of this public, it 
must come to recognize the rights of the 
individual investor. Semi-annual or quar’ 
terly reports may be issued with the idea of 
giving the public enlightening information as 
to the real status of the company. The re- 
sponsibility of the directors to the stockholders 
for the efficient and honest administration 
of the company is well recognized, and there 
will come a more complete realization of the 
fact that the interests of the investors are not 
fully protected unless the information they 
receive concerning the company’s affairs is 
both lucid and accurate. Already there is 
general effort toward greater industrial har- 
mony through the industrial and customer 
ownership movements. The effort of tomor- 
row must go toward giving all the public an 
individual interest in supporting the general 
social order. The increasing economic surplus 
must be so widely distributed that all society 
shall be interested in preserving our present 
social order. 

“It is evident that the stock exchange is 
destined to become increasingly important as 
a public investment exchange. The recent 
activities of the New York Stock Exchange 
in developing machinery to aid in the de- 
tection of stock swindling, constitute a recog’ 
nition of the responsibility of the directors 
to the general investing public; but the steady 
pressure which they are exerting toward wider 
dissemination of accurate information consti 
tutes a far more important step.” 
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IF YOU USE “IFS” AND “YOUS” BANK 
ADVERTISING WILL BE READ 
By A. A. SHIELDS 


IF you want to know the 

most effective words for 
beginning a bank advertise- 
ment—either the headline or 
the opening paragraph— 
here they are: 

“If you—” 

There are two words that 
are sure-fire attention-getters. 
They interest everybody. 
They make the subject of the 
advertisement the person of 
most importance—the reader 
or the listener. 

“Everyone,” Harvey Duell 
told a class at the Medill 
School of Journalism, in 
Chicago, “finds his greatest 
interest in himself. All in- 
terest centers in self and radi- 
ates out. Self is the crux of 
the news business and the 
crux of all social existence. 
Nothing is important to any 
one unless he is affected, in- 
directly at least.” 

“You” and “your” have 
long been acknowledged as 
powertul words to use in a 
headline and in advertising 
copy. They are being used 
in the car-card campaign 
against crime being waged in 
New York and Chicago. At- 
tention is attracted by such 
headings as “You Can't 


Win!” These are followed 
by short messages like: “The 
cleverest stick-up in New 
York history is now old and 
broken with twenty years yet 
to serve in Sing Sing.” 
These messages are “driven 
home” as the editor of 


Collier's puts it, “by the use 
of the word ‘you’ in the 
heading. Some of our best 
schools of advertising hold 
that a ‘you’ always wins the 
reader at the start. It makes 
the message more personal 
and establishes at once a ‘re- 
ceptive mood.” ” 

But if you add to “you” 
the little word “if” you get 
the readers to be something 











teadily find a case similar to yours and see 
how it was worked out. This booklet will 
be given to you gladly and without obli- 
gation if you will drop in or write to us. 
Officers of our Trust Department will be 
pleased, of course, to discuss with you or 
your attorney any particular angle of your 
problem not satisfactorily covered in the 
booklet. Our experience of over forty 
years in banking and investments is at 
your service. 









Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


Onpaieed ws NW. Co. 188% Ineorporsted 1907 
BARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 























Capea! ond Surplus $8,000,000 
Making the bank advertisement a personal matter. Note 
the predominance of the word ‘‘you” in headline and copy. 
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more than receptive. They 
must consider the possibility 
of some action taking place 
in which they will have a 
part. 

Therefore, when the Har- 
ris Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago starts a heading 
with three panels “If You 
Have a Wife,” “If You Have 
a Son or Daughter” and “If 
You Have a Going Business” 
the advertisement becomes a 
personal matter to nearly 
everybody who sees it. Most 








La Salle 
at Adams 








2135 Employes 
Ready to Work for You 


Keep as many busy as you 
need in as many depart- 
ments as you can use: 
Commercial Banking, 
Foreign, Bond, Trust, 
Safe Deposit, Savings 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES HALF A RBILLION—AND MORB 


of them have one or the other 
and they want to find out 
what the “if” is going to be. 

The same idea is used 
uniquely by the Bankers 
Trust Company of New 
York City. “Turn Here 
If” says the headline and 
then at the right of the ad- 
vertisement is a series of 
things that just about cover 
the entire range of human 
interests—wife, son, daugh- 
ter, about to marry, have 
just become a parent, earn 







Quincy 
at Wells 
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A good attention-getting headline well supported by the copy. 








much and save little, your 


estate will be chiefly life ip. 
surance, etc. 

In this particular adver. 
tisement “You have a wife” 
is ringed as with a heavy 
black pencil. This ring 
runs from the real main 
headline which itself seems to 
have been written with a 
heavy black pencil and als 
is ringed. It reads “If you 
have a wife you face this 
problem” and then the ad 
vertisement goes on to tell 
what the trust department of 
the bank can do in such a 
case. 

These two all-powerful 
words are not used as fre: 
quently in bank and trust 
company advertising as they 
could be with profit. 

Even the “you” and 
“your” is all too often for 
gotten in the heading and 
text because the bank looks 
at the matter from its own 
viewpoint, which is the 
wrong side of the fence. 
That word “we” begins a 
surprising number of bank 
advertisements. And that’s 
the wrong way to approach 
the prospect. 

“Advertising would hk 
more effective,” said John 
Benson before the American 
Association of Advertising 
Agencies, at Houston, Tex. 
“if every advertisement 
would look through the read 
er’s eyes and have his im 
terests at heart. It should 
never mislead. It shou’ 
never disappoint with bold 
‘ntriguing headlines and 10 
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substance to follow. It 
should be interesting and in- 
formative, sincere and spe- 
cific.” 

Right there is where so 
many bank advertisements 
fall down; they are not in- 
formative and specific. 

Talk about things of daily 
life like the Harris and 
Bankers Trust concerns did 
and start them with the 
“you” element—from the 
prospect’s viewpoint — and 
bank advertising will bring 
more results. 

“Borrowing themes from 
the average day of the aver- 
age person,” said A. L. 
Townsend, in Printers’ Ink, 
“means speaking to the great- 
est number of persons in the 
language they understand 
and will appreciate, particu- 
larly if there is a note of 
sympathetic friendliness in 
problems which are common 
to all. 

“Reflecting the lives of 
the prospects is one of the 
real secrets of advertising 
copy. 

“We are interested in 
ourselves—our own prob- 
lems and difficulties. The 
advertiser who comes nearest 
to echoing these homely af- 
fairs of existence is certain 


to win an appreciative hear: 
Ing. 


“Yes, I have experienced 
that, myself, is the most sat- 
isfactory remark a reader can 
Woice after reading an adver- 
Then you surely 
have won his sympathy and 
interest.” 


tisement 














“YOU NEVER DID” 
ci SA 


You never heard a man say he regret- 
ted having a savings account. 

You never walked a mile -without 
taking the first step, nor heard of a 
man building 2 savings account by 
waiting for a more convenient time 
to begin. 

You never heard of a more sure or se- 
cure way to accumulate a reserve 
fund to meet the needs, the reverses, 
the opportunities future years may 
bring you than through a savings 
account with us, where every dollar 
you sae earns 4 percent interest, 








EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
ee Y) 





Savings copy approached from the “you” standpoint. 


Yes, that’s human nature. 
It’s almost the same thing 
that Mr. Duell added for the 
benefit of the journalistic 
students in Chicago. He ex- 
plained that nothing so ap- 
pealed to a reader as a news 
story of which he could say,” 
“That happened to me,” or 


“I know a case just like 
that.” 


The “if” and the “you” 
element at the beginning of 
a bank advertisement makes 
readers consider something 
“just like that” happening 
to them. 


FOUR WEEK CAMPAIGN OF EMPLOYES 
BRINGS BANK $275,000 


ORE than $35,000 in 
new deposits and an 
increase in old business of 
$240,000 is the gratifying 
result of an unusual four 
weeks’ campaign and contest 
of employes held recently by 
the First National Bank of 
Bradentown, Fla., a bank 
with capital of $120,000 and 
a surplus of $80,000. 
The contest struck a popu- 


lar note in its name, “First 
National Bank’s Across-the- 
Continent-Race,” and was 
taken part in by all the em- 
ployes of the bank. It was 
worked out as follows: 

In the lobby of the bank a 
map of the United States was 
placed on a large glass 
covered table. On this map 
were placed miniature auto- 
mobiles, one for each con- 
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OPEN A TRUST FUND SAVINGS ACCOUNT AT THE OAKLAND BANK 


a 





y 


Will your family feel the pinch 
of even temporary want when you are gone? 


Not if you have provided a Trust 
Fund Savings Account to supply ready 
money while your estate is being settled. 
For diately upon fi of your 
death, the funds in your account become 
the property of the person named by you 
as beneficiary. 





How different from the situation that 
often arises, where an estate goes through 
long delays and legal proceedings before 
the people it was meant to benefit can use 
any of the funds. 


With a Trust Fund Savings Account, 
there is none of this. Money is available 


at once—without red tape, and without 
probate court action. 

And notice this—d your life, 
such an account can be to or with- 
drawn by you just as an ordinary savings 
Se aan oe 
way. It gives you every advan 
the additonal factor of safety ‘oe 
family. 

Let us show you how easy it is to 
open such an account and tell you how 
successfully this plan has worked since 
we began pioneering it in Oakland. Any 
of our officers will be glad to discuss it 
with you. 


THE OAKLAND 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 
Commercial - Savings - Trust » Safe Deposi« 
TWELFTH &- BROADWAY OAKLAND -CALIFORNIA 
For your cowvenience The Oskland Bank ts also located at — 





Coltege Ave and Oxsan View Devwe 
2d Avenue and Bast 14ch Street 


Mach Acer and Pernaman 





Pam 
Illustration, headline and copy are well balanced in this 
advertisement of a special type of savings account. 


testant and each one repre- 
senting some well known 
make of automobile, chosen 
by the contestant. Large 
headlines across the top of 
the map read, “Choose a 
Driver and Ride With Him 
to the End of the Contest.” 
For every old account in- 
creased to a weekly balance 
of $50 or over, the driver 
and car were advanced fifty 
miles; for every >. account 
secured amounting to $100 
or more, 100 mues were 
gained; for every account se- 
cured with a weekly average 
balance of $1000, whether 





entirely new or increased, 
the premium was 500 miles. 

A score board at the bot- 
tom of the map showed the 
daily progress of each par- 
ticipant and the cars were 
advanced with each 100 mile 
gain. 

The contest lasted four 
weeks and the goal was set 
for 3500 miles, the distance 
across the continent, though 
the winner traveled 4000 
miles, being well out in the 
Pacific at the close of the 
campaign. 

In order to augment the 
public’s interest in the con- 
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test and to facilitate the go i ance 






licitations of the employes ff miles 
which had to be made oy § car al 
side of banking hours ,§ 4. 





newspaper advertising cam ff cured 


paign was run in connection 





over, 



























with the contest. The vari § will | 
ous advertisements varied )- 
from three columns by seven ff cured 
inches to three columns run  avera: 
ning the entire length of the §f (eithe 
page. Especially prepared f§ or ent 
copy was used throughout ff driver 
the four weeks, with the j miles. 
names of the leading con § ©. | 
testants featured from day to § invite 
day. At the close of the § with | 
campaign the winners were ff meani 
announced and _ photographs do his 
of all of the contestants were § 2 ne\ 
used in the display. 7." 

The two winners were pre § St 
sented with suitable prizes § ‘rely 
in gold and other contestants namel, 
will be awarded a portion of ff know 
the earnings on the increased she is 
business at the end of the § gin 
season. or a 

Since the newspaper ad § usine 
vertising was part of the 
year’s advertising budget, 
the contest cost only the 
small amount necessary for 
the arrangement of the table, 
cars, posters, etc. 

The rules of the contest 
follow: 

1. In this contest we are 
covering approximately 3500 
miles of territory. 

2. Each contestant wil 
name his or her car. Some ( 
cars, of course, are capable 
of making a greater mileage 
in a day than others. 

3. For every old account 
increased to a weekly bil 
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ance of $50 or over, fifty 
miles wll be credited to the 
car and driver. 

4. For every account se- 
cured amounting to $100 or 
over, the driver and his car 
will be advanced 100 miles. 

5. For every account se- 
cured that carries a weekly 
average balance of $1000 
(either by increased deposits 
or entirely new) the car and 
driver will be advanced 500 
miles. 

6. Each driver is urged to 
invite as many guests to ride 
with him or her as possible, 
meaning that each guest will 
do his utmost to help bring 
in new business. 

7. The rules of this con- 
test will be carried out en- 
tirely on an honor system, 
namely: Each employe must 
know for certain that he or 
she is responsible for bring- 
ing in certain new business, 
¢ increasing certain old 
business, and should report 


-MONEY AND YOUR FUTURE- 


For the New Arrival 


FU UTTAR $1 comara se sccoune 19 row 
AU with the tany mranges The bast plan w to 


Af 6 ay fw het “Nery et Vie Fae” 


The 
Cleveland Trust 


IN EVERY NEIGHBORHOOD 


Thre 


OG wees , who will keep a 
special sheet to correspond 
with the tally on the public 
score card. 

8. Once a week the audi- 
tor will check the accounts 
so that there will be no ques- 
tion or misunderstanding as 
to proper counts given. The 
results of each day’s race will 
be published daily with the 
two leading drivers’ pictures. 

9. Every contestant will 
be rewarded for his efforts 
in the contest at such time 
as the board of directors shall 
decide. The two leading con- 
testants will be presented 
with some suitable gift in ad- 
dition to the regular recog- 
nition made in general. 

10. Tell your friends and 
relatives about your trip 
across the continent and in- 
vite them to ride with you. 
Enter into this contest with 
the idea of winning and then 
watch the results. 

11. Remember you are 
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That Schools May Fit Him 
for Life’s Battles 
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An advertisement run by a Florida 
bank during an employes’ new 
business campaign described in 
the accompanying columns. 
placed on your honor to make 
your reports daily so that 
you may get credit for every 
item for which you are re- 
sponsible. 


12. Wrecked: Any ac- 








of a series of very effective human interest advertisements run in behalf of the savings 


departments of a Cleveland bank’s neighborhood branches. 
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Beautiful Parks and Playgrounds 
make 


BERKELEYan out-of-door city 


BERKELPY knows bow to play Youthful 
mepurt,.. blessed with a chmate and a be 
«ation that constantly invite you out of 
doors, tw only natural that Berkeleyans 
should find so much of they pleasure and 
recreation in the open 

The city has orusety provuded beauttul parts and 
public playgrounde where young and old cam find 
healthy happy enjoyment un abundance 
These parts are distributed over the aty Ply 
rounds are under expert supervimon with the 








Every 
ed for the encouragement of sports. These 
pubbe recreation grounds are one of the 
reasons that “Berkeley 2 good place to bve™ 


been part of this community, feel that our park 
=a - 
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and commendanon of every Berteley ctuen 


First National Bank 
in Berkeley 


armas wre THE BERKELFY BANK 
Noaruasr Conmm Smarruce & Carre 
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These teats wthach ew always bers mntumatc!y so 
scouted with the growth of Berkeley, fer! char «= 
the ducy of every ctusen tw know and appreciser the 
adraotages thes cary enjoya and wo wll thew ou of 
wre teria 


Noarmase Coasm Saarruce & Currm 
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are Builders of Prosperity 
encauey offers many inducements to manulacraren 
excellent ral and water shupping Keine ey 
able factory mtes at reasonable prices. fevornbie ax 
chmaux condroons and eficcent labor 
These many advantages are resonable for the maniéy 
— activity un our ary, whch 
brings im return a mcreae 
and general prospenty aces 
Many of the products that are manufactured  Berbeiey 
factones are widely sold throughout the ennre wer 
Pacific and eull others are shipped all over the wu 
Every shipment from ou factories no manus wher ce 
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banks wish to acknowledge the sndebeadnen 
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A group of advertisements of a California bank constituting part of a series on the advantages 


count opened during the con- 
test and closed before the 
end of the contest, will be 


which the bank’s community offers. 


considered wrecked and the 
car and driver will forfeit 
200 miles. 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


SERIES of folders, 
A well gotten up and 
illustrated, has been 


issued by the Fidelity Union 
Trust Company of Newark, 
N. J., in the interests of its 
savings department. Each is 
addressed to one particular 
class and urges the opening 
of a savings account, the in- 
crease of one already begun, 
and the discussion with the 
bank of financial problems. 
In order to check up on re- 
sults of the folders, custom- 
ers are asked to bring them 
to the bank when they come 
to open, or increase, their 


accounts. The bank has also 
issued a booklet, “Points to 
Cover in Your Will,” an out- 
growth of the institution’s 
forty years’ estate experience. 
Life insurance proceeds, gen- 
eral estate and authorities to 
executor and trustee make 
up the three parts into which 
the booklet is divided. 


“WHAT Everyone Should 
Know About Banking” is the 
title of a booklet issued by 
the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, 
which tells concisely how the 
customer should conduct his 


relations with the bank and, 
at the same time, shows the 
numerous ways in which the 
Cleveland Trust serves its 
customers. The principal 
bank forms are _ illustrated 
and their uses explained. 
The commercial account, the 
savings account, loans and 
other bank forms are com 
sidered in detail. 


Morris F. Fox & Co., in 
vestment bankers of Milwav: 
kee, Wis., have issued a 
folder called “The Waning 
of 6%,” which explains the 
lower rates of interest paid in 
investment securities. A lis 
of their autumn offerings 
recommended for investment, 
occupies one page. The 
folder is attractive and read 


able. 
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“Tus Bank as an Executor,” 
number five of a series of 
folders on trust service, and 
“32 Questions and Answers 
About a Good Bank,” a 
readable and well presented 
booklet, are among recent 
publications of the trust de- 
partment of the Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago. Both these pieces 
of publicity were prepared by 
Theodore Jessup, trust officer 
of the bank. 


A RECENT advertisement on 
budgeting published by the 
Bowery Savings Bank of 
New York, under the head- 
ing “System vs. Guesswork” 
reads as follows: 


“Have you given thought 
toa practical plan for budg- 
eting your income? 

“Many people think of a 
budget as a complicated sys- 
tem of bookkeeping. It need 
not be that at all. 

“A budget is a simple plan 
for estimating in advance 
how you are going to use 
your money. 

“It's system—against guess 
work. 

“We don’t do other im- 
portant things by guesswork. 
Why should we guess with 
our money? 

“Anv one who will take 
the trouble to work out a 
simple, practical plan for 
using every dollar he earns, 
and follow his plan systemat- 
ically, will increase substan- 
tially the value of his income. 
Is that worthwhile to you? 

“Come in and talk it over. 


Let’s see what can be done 
toward increasing the pur- 
chasing power of your in- 
come.” 


BosTON in the eighteen fifties 
is the subject of an interest- 
ing and beautifully gotten up 
book published by the Bos- 
ton Five Cents Savings Bank 
in observance of the seventy- 
second anniversary of its 
founding. “Five cents, in 
1854, was an important sum 
of money.” Thus _ begins 
this booklet which relates an 


intimate history of Boston 
seventy-five years ago and its 
growth, along with the or- 
ganization and growth of the 
Five Cents Savings Bank. 
Quaint prints of Boston in 
these early days, early docu- 
ments of the bank and photo- 
graphs of the past and pres- 
ent officers of the institution 
illustrate the volume and add 
to its interest. 


CHATHAM Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Company, 
of New York City, has pub- 


Group Judgment 


Name a friend, if you wish, as co 
executor of your will, but do not 
name any individual as sole executor 
of your estate. No one man’s judg- 
ment is enough. 


THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS,FACING CITY HALL 
MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
FIFTH AVENUE AT TWENTY,NINTH STREET 


Driving home a point in favor of corporate trusteeship in 
few words. 
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Vl ALL IN THE DAY'S WORK SX 
Xi 








HELPFULNESS 
a 


“1 Can Tell from a Man’s Work 
If He Has Money in Bank” 


ATCH these two me 

manager of aC 
associate who sat by hi 
Then he called in two of his salesmen to decide 

one was to resident manager of 
on tapaneens dhatien olllen 





* said the general 
af ee ho ouse to a business 
desk 


Mid you notice the difference ™ the manager in 
quired after his men had withdrawn. “One man 
was uncertain, eager but afraid; his mind was on 
how much allowance we would make him for 
moving and the salary we would pay him 


The other man focused his mind on the oppor 
tunity ahead and on the moves necessary t0 put 
office on a profitable basis for us and himself 


“The second man saves. money every month—al 
ney in the Bank. The other is always 
Pokies in bio ball He doesn't appreciate th 
ecutive’s of making ends meet and can 
eet afford to invest any of his own time or eflores 
for the sake of his future 

“L can always tell whether a man has money in 
the Bank by bis independence and his viewpoint 
of company alleles.” 


Peshape vou've tired of ches fod of 
ome ve a 





me 


GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


623 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 














Than $720,000.000 


haaeanecnnes 


Well-planned human interest sav- 
ings copy in the story form. 


VA 











lished a folder, “The Safe 
Way,” in advertisement of 
its safe deposit boxes. The 
folder features a man with a 
moving arm, which transfers 
securities from a bag to their 
proper place in the safe de- 
posit box whenever the fold- 
er is opened. A folder with 
the same idea of movement 
has been issued by the Com- 
mercial National Bank of 
Madison, Wis., bearing an 
illustration of a vault door 
and the words, “Try to Get 
In” on the cover. The de- 
posit box is pulled out of its 
place in the wall at the open- 


ing of the folder. Both pieces 
of advertising are unusual 
and effective. 


THE idea of saving by mail 
as a convenience to the cus- 
tomer is the subject for a 
folder issued by the Minne- 
sota Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
A detachable deposit slip, 
which may be sent in with 
the deposit, is both a con- 
venience to the customer and 
an excellent method of 
checking up results on this 
piece of advertising. The 
cover, bearing an illustration 
of a smiling postman and the 
words, “The Postman Can 
Be a Messenger of Thrift,” 
stimulates interest. A re- 
turn envelope accompanies 


the folder. 


THE Indian Head National 
Bank, of Nashua, N. H., has 
published a very attractive 
booklet in observance of its 
seventy - fifth anniversary. 
The booklet contains an out- 
line of the activity of the 
bank during its years of 
existence, together with the 
history of the community 
with which it has grown. II- 
lustrations of the early life 
of the town and the bank, its 
various homes as compared 
with its present one, and 
photographs of the former 
and present officers, make the 
publication most interesting. 


A SERIES of color reprints of 
advertisements run by the 
trust department of the 


ee 


Cedar Rapids Savings Bank 
and Trust Company of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is being 
distributed through direct 
mail. The series deals with 
the subject of wills, and is 
the work of C. E. Auracher, 
assistant cashier of the bank. 


“Too High a Price to Pay,” 
the Corn Exchange Bank of 
New York entitles a brief 
folder explaining the oppor- 
tunities which are lost by 
those who do not save 
money. An artistic and col- 
orful cover page adds to its 
attractiveness. 


A WELL gotten up booklet 








—a National Bank 


—a Trust Company 
—a Savings Bank 


—you get “three- 
in-one” service at 
this institution. 


4% PAID ON SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Trust& Savings Bank 


Head Office: Ninth, Main a Spring 
Fourth 


& W. cor. Spring @ Fou: Wilshire | 

rade emer 4 tem | 
at Eight asad~na Ave. st Sth 

Sercathe Toth apd Wenlube Holly-vord Bivd. «t Cherukee 
Wilmington Office, 131 W Anche 
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| cand Bank of Ame 
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41 MILLION DO DOLLARS 
24 BANKING OFFICES 
in Southers Calilorna 
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Emphasizing, in illustration - 
headline, location and_ services 


offered. 
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called “Cleveland’s Purse” 
has been published by the 
Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio, in co-opera- 
tion with the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. Financial circum- 
stances, opportunities and 
the standard of living among 
the families of Cleveland 
are presented by easily read 
charts, each of which is 
briefly explained. The book- 
let is printed in two colors 
and is most effective. 


THe Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company, of New 
Orleans, has reprinted from 
Printers’ Ink, in booklet 
form, an article by Fred 
W. Ellsworth, vice-president 
of the institution, on “How 
New Orleans Banks Have 
Curbed Irregular Mediums.” 
The article presents, in 
clever and humorous fashion, 
the numerous valueless sorts 
of mediums in which many 
banks feel obliged to adver- 
tise, and the way in which 
New Orleans banks have 
combined to check them. The 
money spent in this way is 
being used in co-operative 
newspaper advertising. The 
book should be of value to all 
banks which are annoyed 
with polite—and not so po- 
lite—advertising hi-jackers. 


INSTALMENT selling, which 
is receiving considerable at- 
tention from business men 
and financiers at the present 
time, is the subject of an ad- 
dress delivered by J. C. Lip- 


man, vice-president Union 











WHO’S WHO IN 
BANK ADVERTISING 











RAYMOND STANLEY 


Advertising Manager Old Colony Trust Company and 
Old Colony Corporation, of Boston, Mass. 


M®*®: STANLEY entered the service of the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston as a salesman in the 
bond department immediately following the close of the 
war. He remained in this capacity for three years and 
during this time became active in the advertising and direct- 
by-mail work of the bond department. Mr. Stanley finally 
gave all his time to the department's publicity work and 
was made general advertising manager for the bank. When 
the bond department became the Old Colony Corporation, 
Mr. Stanley became advertising manager of both the bank 
and the corporation. He was graduated from Harvard in 
1917 and served during the war in the aviation forces. 
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through systematic saving, 
are a part of the campaign 
as is the change in the bank's 
business hours. It will be 
opea from 6 to 9 p. m. on 
Monday evenings for the 
convenience of savings de- 
positors who are unable to 


Devoted to the Service of Our. Citizens 


No. 2 


The: Human Side of Banking 


wrt the Average Person 
needs is not merely a safe 





place to deposit his savings but ; 
intelligent and honest advice on make their deposits during 
all his financial problems. the day. 

We are interested in the financial 
welfare of every man, woman, THREE of a series of at- 


tractive and readable book- 
lets published by the Invest: 
ment Bankers Association of 
America consider three dif- 
ferent phases of investment 
banking, as seen by the edu 
cational department of the 


and child who desires to get 
ahead. That’s what makes us 
more than just a savings bank. 
We can help you with your finan- 
cial plans. If you have no plan, 
we can help you make one. 





Come in and get a copy of our 





a ce RR 









P. S.—Whether you are a depositor or not mates 
ne difference. 


‘ BOWERY 


SAVINGS 
BANK 


Se eeeaaeEnneeimeEEa 
a 





110 Bast 42nd Serect 
See Me. 








130 Architects of Personal Finance 
See Mr. MAC DOWELL LESTER 
Offering aid to the depositor in the solution of his 
financial problems. 


Bank and Trust Company, of 
Los Angeles, before the Re- 
tail Credit Men's National 
Association, and reprinted in 
booklet form by the bank. 
The address presents a bank's 
viewpoint on instalment sell- 
ing, as it affects the mer- 
chant’s credit and the thrift 
of the public. 


A SPECIAL savings campaign 
launched by the Guardian 


Trust Company of New 
Jersey, Newark, N. J., is 
being augmented by the dis- 
tribution of a simplified bud- 
get which will aid individuals 
in planning their weekly ex- 
penditures and assist them in 
solving the problems which 
must be overcome to gain 
financial independence. Edu- 
cational window displays, 
telling in graphic form the 
story of the rise to success 


“Financial Blue Print.” It’s a Deepen ae “ati : 

nore ae association. They are called, 
plan for building a fortune yas fees respectively, “The Common 
you would plan to build a = ¢ easel Teena 
house. ense of Sound Investing, 


“The Investment Account 
of the Smaller Community's 
Bank,” and “The Investor 
and the Investment Banking 
Business.” 


“THE Trustee” is the title 
of a house-organ issued by 
the Union Trust group of 
Detroit, comprising _ the 
Union Trust Company, 
Union Title and Guaranty 
Company, Union Company 
of Detroit, Union Joint 
Stock Land Bank and Union 
Savings Bank. Personal news 
of each department is pub 
lished in addition to several 
well-written articles for the 
institutions in general. There 
are special departments for 
the sporting news of the 
companies and for reviews 
of new books. “The Trustee 
is well edited and readable 
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Statement of Condition 


tw UNION ‘TRUSTa. 


CLEVELAND 


At the Close of Business on 
October 4th, 1926 


“o—" 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks .. . . .$ 52,958,760.99 
United States Bonds and Certificates ... 18,961,485.57 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . . . 30,935,359.35 
Loans and Discounts . ... . . . 219,039,495.52 
Secured Advances to Trust Estates. . . 92,481.24 
hs ¢ oo «. «a 6 « « x & 46,449.05 
Real Estate and Buildings. . . . . . 16,362,988.35 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, Etc. 1,723,565.13 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of 

Credit and Acceptances. . . . . .  10,617,021.78 


Total . . . . . « $350,737,606.98 








LIABILITIES 
Deposits of Individuals, Corporations, 

OS eee 
United States Government Deposits . . 2,122,206.94 
Accrued Interest Payable on Deposits .~ . 1,352,436.83 

Total Deposit Liability . . . . $292,618,399.66 


Bills Payable with Federal Reserve Bank . 8,450,000.00 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances under 





Lemers ot Geedit . . . 11s se es 9,754,156.94 

Liability as Endorser 
Acceptances of this Bank Sold . . . 300,000.00 
Acceptances of Other Banks Sold . . 547,696.66 
Other Bille Sold . . . 2 s,s s « 24,954.18 
Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Income, Etc. 1,996,719.10 
Capital—Paid Up ...°. . . . .  22,850,000.00 
Surplus and Current Earnings . . ; . 14,195,680.44 
Total . . . . . . $350,737,606.98 


The UNION TRU ST Co. 


CLEVELAND 
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N appeal for the removal of tariff 

restrictions, which they say now 

hamper trade seriously, has been 
made by prominent bankers and business 
men of the United States and Europe. 
The names include those of directors, 
chairmen and governors of many of the 
largest European banks, and a number 
of well known American bankers. 

Countries represented are Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, | Denmark, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Poland, 
Roumania, Sweden and Switzerland. 

The document, which is entitled “A 
Plea for the Removal of Restrictions 
upon European Trade,” reads as follows: 

We desire, as business men, to draw at- 
tention to certain grave and disquieting con- 
ditions which, in our judgment, are retard- 
ing the return to prosperity. 

It is difficult to view without dismay the 
extent to which tariff barriers, special li- 
censes and prohibitions since the war have 
been allowed to interfere with international 
trade and to prevent it from flowing in its 
natural channels. At no period in recent 
history has freedom from such restrictions 
been more needed to enable traders to adapt 
themselves to new and difficult conditions. 
And at no period have impediments to trad- 
ing been more perilously multiplied without 
a true appreciation of the economic conse- 
quences involved. 

The break-up of great political units in 
Europe dealt a heavy blow to international 
trade. Across large areas, in which the in- 
habitants had been allowed to exchange their 
products freely, a number of new frontiers 
were erected and jealously guarded by cus- 
toms barriers. Old markets disappeared. 
Racial animosities were permitted to divide 
communities whose interests were inseparably 
connected. The situation is not unlike that 
which would be created if a confederation of 
states were to dissolve the ties which bind 
them, and to proceed to penalize and hamper, 
instead of encouraging, each other's trade. 
Few will doubt that under such conditions 
the prosperity of such a country would rapid- 
ly decline. 

To mark and defend these new frontiers 
in Europe, licenses, tariffs and prohibitions 
were imposed, with results which experience 
shows already to have been unfortunate for 
all concerned. One state lost its supplies of 
cheap food, another its supplies of cheap 
manufactures. Industries suffered for want 
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of coal, factories for want of raw materials. 
Behind the customs barriers new local ip 
dustries were started, with no real economic 
foundation, which could only be kept alive 
in the face of competition by raising the 
barriers higher still. Railway rates, dictated 
by political considerations, have made transit 
and freights difficult and costly. Prices have 
risen, artificial dearness has been created. 
Production as a whole has been diminished, 
Credit has contracted and currencies have de- 
preciated. Too many states, in pursuit of 
false ideals of national interest, have im- 
periled their own welfare and lost sight of 
the common interests of the world, by basing 
their commercial relations on the economic 
folly which treats all trading as a form of 
war. 

There can be no recovery in Europe till 
politicians in all territories, old and new, real- 
ize that trade is not war but a process of 
exchange, that in time of peace our neighbors 
are our customers, and that their prosperity 
is a condition of our own well-being. If we 
check their dealings, their power to pay their 
debts diminishes, and their power vo purchase 
our goods is reduced. Restricted imports in- 
volve restricted exports, and no nation can 
afford to lose its export trade. Dependent 
as we all are upon imports and exports, and 
upon the processes of international exchange, 
we cannot view without grave concern a 
policy which means the impoverishment of 
Europe. 

Happily there are signs that opinion in 
all countries is awakening at last to the dan- 
gers ahead. The League of Nations and the 
International Chamber of Commerce have 
been laboring to reduce to a minimum all 
formalities, prohibitions and restrictions, to 
remove inequalities of treatment in other mat: 
ters than tariffs, to facilitate the transport of 
passengers and goods. In some countries pow 
erful voices are pleading for the suspension 
of tariffs altogether. Others have suggested 
the conclusion for long periods of commercial 
agreements embodying in every case the most 
favored-nation clause. Some states have 
recognized in recent treaties the necessity of 
freeing trade from the restrictions which de- 
press it. And experience is slowly teaching 
others that the breaking-down of the eco 
nomic barriers between them may prove the 
surest remedy for the stagnation which exists. 
On the valuable political results which might 
flow from such a policy, from the substitution 
of good-will for ill-will, of co-operation for ex 
dlusiveness, we will not dwell. But we wish 
to place on record our conviction that the 
establishment of economic freedom is the best 
hope of restoring the commerce and the 
tredit of the world. 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


NorMAN B. Meyer, for the last several 
years managing director of the Bankers 
Extension Institute and production man- 
ager of the Thrift Syndicate Company, 
Chicago, has been elected president of 
the Meylen Company, a newly organized 
business concern specializing in financial 
advertising. The company is concen- 
trating particularly on the production of 
photographic studies designed for display 
in bank windows and lobbies. 


Grorce D. Sears of Buffalo, secretary 
of the Buffalo Savings Bank, was re- 
elected president of the Savings Bank 
Association of New York State at the 
annual convention held at Lake Placid 
recently. Other officers include Charles 
H. Coonrod, Jr., of Cohoes, first vice- 
president; Lewis B. Gawtry of New 
York, second vice-president; Charles 
Froeb of Brooklyn, third vice-president; 
Wendell J. Curtis of Rochester, fourth 
vice-president; Benjamin L. Webb of 
Cortland, fifth vice-president; William 
M. Campbell of New York, treasurer; 
Paul W. Albright of New York, secre- 
tary; Miss Margaret Doerschuk of New 
York, assistant secretary. 

Speakers at the convention included 
Orrin C. Lester and Robert Louis 
Hoguet of New York, Edward A. Rich- 
ards of Brooklyn and Roy C. Vander- 
berch of Utica. 


ARCHIBALD F. MAXWELL, formerly pres- 
ident of the Central National Bank of 
New York, has been appointed a vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, according to an- 
nouncement made by W. C. Potter, 
president of the Guaranty Company. 
Mr. Maxwell was at one time a second 
vice-president of the National Bank of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Maxwell entered the banking 
field as credit manager of the Mellon 
National Bank, Pittsburgh. He was 
later assistant treasurer of the Pitts- 

8 


burgh Gage and Supply Company, and 
came to New York in 1913 as manager 
of the credit department of the National 
Bank of Commerce. He was made an 
assistant cashier in 1915 and later, as 
second vice-president, had charge of the 
bank’s business in the New England 
states and in New York. When the 
Central National Bank was organized in 


ARCHIBALD F. MAXWELL 


Vice-president Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


January, 1926, Mr. Maxwell became its 
first president. He has resigned this 
position to become associated with the 
Guaranty. 

The new officer has been active in 
credit circles for many years. He was 
vice-president and a director of the Pitts- 
burgh Credit Men’s Association and for 
several years was vice-president and a 
director of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association. In 1917 he was president 
of the New York chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking, and for a number of 
years he conducted a class in credits 
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structor in “Bank Organization and Ad- 
ministration” and continued as such for 
several years. He also acted as instruc- 
tor in income tax procedure. Mr. 
Rattray was elected to the board of gov- 
ernors of the New York chapter in 1918, 
and continued as such unuf compelled 
to resign in 1922 on account of business 
activities. He continued as a sustaining 
member of the New York Chapter until 
going to Newark in March, 1926. 


ANOTHER BIG NEW YORK 
MERGER 


THE third largest financial institution 
in New York City, as regards its 
total resources will be created by 
the merger of the American Exchange- 
Pacific National Bank and the Irving 
Bank and Trust Company, agreement 
for which was reached recently. The 
new institution will be exceeded in size 
only by the National City Bank, with 
resources of $1,251,494,453 and the 
Chase National Bank, with resources of 
$931,650,714. The new bank will have 
resources of more than $735,000,000. 

Under the terms of the merger the 
capital stock of the Irving will be in- 
creased by 100,000 shares, to be issued 
to the stockholders of the American Ex- 
change who will receive $70 cash and 
one and one-third shares of Irving stock 
in proportion to each share of American 
Exchange stock now held. The capital- 
ization of the consolidated company will 
be $32,000,000 and its combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits $58,000,- 
000. 

Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
Irving Bank and Trust Company, will 
be chairman of the new institution, and 
Harry E. Ward, president of the Irving 
Bank, will be president. Lewis L. Clarke, 
president of the American Exchange, 
will become chairman of the executive 
committee. Walter E. Bennett, Theo- 
dore H. Banks and O. H. Cheney, vice- 
presidents of the American Exchange, 
will be vice-presidents of the new bank. 
The board of directors has not yet been 


——. 


announced, but the entire personnel of 
both banks will be on the staff of the 
new company, it is said. 

The president, who has been associated 
with the Irving Bank for the last twenty- 
five years, was recently honored at a 
dinner held in the ballroom of the Park 


© muray stupios 
Lewis L. CLARKE 


President the American Exchange- 
Pacific National Bank, New York. 


Lane attended by 200 persons, including 


members of the board of directors, 
othcers of the company and members of 
advisory boards of the Irving bank of- 
fices throughout New York. 

In a statement issued following the 
meeting of the boards Chairman Pierson 
said: 

“This merger will bring together two 
institutions which have long been prom: 
inently identified with the banking ac 
tivities of New York. While noteworthy 
from the standpoint of size, the chief im- 
portance of the merger will be placing 
at the service of customers an augmented 
banking power and facilities for world 
trade, together with complete personal 
and corporate trust, as well as securities 
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srvice. The commercial banking meth- 
ods developed by both institutions will 
go unchanged and the intimacy of per- 


Co UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Harry E. Warp 


President Irving Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


sonal relationship with customers will 
not be disturbed.” 

The consolidation is the largest among 
fnancial institutions since the mer- 
ger early this year of the Chase and 
Mechanics and Metals National Banks, 
which produced a bank with resources 
of approximately a billion dollars. It 
comes in a year in which the tendency 
toward mergers of large banks has been 
pronounced. Other consolidations an- 
nounced since the first of the year in- 
clude the National City’s absorption of 
the People’s Trust Company of Brook- 
lyn, the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany’s acquisition of several institutions 
in the Bronx and Brooklyn, and com- 
binations of several banks catering chief- 
ly to the mid-town business section of 
Manhat?..n. 

Bank-Columbia Trust 
this summer acquired the 


The Irving 
Compa: 1% 


National Butchers and Drovers’ Bank 
in its program of expansion and it was 
soon after that transaction that its name 
was shortened to the Irving Bank and 
Trust Company. 

The Irving was founded in 1851 and 
before the last merger had seventeen 
offices in New York, the central execu- 
tive headquarters being in the Wool- 
worth Building. 

The American Exchange Bank was 
founded in 1838 and last year was 
merged with the Pacific Bank. Its main 
office is at 128 Broadway and it has six 
branches, its chief uptown business being 
centered in its office at Forty-second 


© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD 
Lewis E. PIERSON 


Chairman of the board Irving Bank 
and Trust Company, New York. 


street and Park avenue. Its other 
branches are at Broadway and Grand 
street, Forty-ninth street and Seventh 
avenue, Twenty-eighth street and Madi- 
son avenue, Fifty-ninth street and Park 
avenue and Hudson street at North 
Moore street. 

The Irving Bank and Trust Company, 
in its statement of condition on Sep- 
tember 30, reported total resources of 











Alfred H. Swayne 
airman— Vice President, General 
Motors Corporation. 
Curtis C. Cooper 
President 
Albert L. Deane 
Vice President 
Pierre S. duPont 


Chairman, General Motors Corporation 
and E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co 


Lammot duPont 


Finance Committee, General Motors 
Corporation. 








GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
250 West 57th Street, New York City 


HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by a 
large banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


DIRECTORS 


O. H. P. LaFarge 
General Motors Corporation 
Seward Prosser 
Chairman, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York 
John J. Raskob 
Chairman, Finance Committee, General 
Motors Corporation 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
resident, General Motors Corporation 
John J. Schumann, Jr. 
Vice President 
Donald M. Spaidal 
Vice President 














$458,378,317, deposits of $351,805,498, 
capital stock of $18,500,000 and surplus 
and undivided profits of $15,882,792. 
The American Exchange-Pacific Na- 
tional Bank on June 30 reported total 
resources of $277,504,837, deposits of 
$222,916,264, capital stock of $7,500,- 
000, surplus fund of $8,500,000 and un- 
divided profits of $4,595,528. 


BANK OF ITALY INCREASES 
DIVIDEND RATE 


THE board of directors of the Bank of 
Italy has authorized an increase in the 
annual dividend rate to $18 per share, 
which represents an additional $2 per 
share over the present dividend and is 
the second increase made during the last 
year. The new rate became effective 
with the dividend payment of October 1. 

The dividend payments of the bank 
have increased from $5 per share to the 
present rate, since its organization in 
1904. 

The board has also announced the is- 
suance of 50,000 shares of stock to com- 
plete the capitalization previously au- 
770 


thorized. The new stock will be sold 
at $450 per share and will give the in 
stitution, with its afhliation, the Stock- 
holders Auxiliary Corporation, a com 
bined capital and surplus of $75,000,000. 
Each stockholder has the right to sub 
scribe for one share of the new stock for 
each four shares now owned. 


STEELCRETE COMPANY IN NEW 
PLANT 


THE Consolidated Expanded Metal 
Companies, formerly located at Brad: 
dock, Pa., have moved vo their newly 
built plant at Beach Bottom, W. Va. 
Their new plant will be devoted to the 
manufacture of metal lath, Steelcrete 
concrete reinforcement, Steelcrete armor 
mat for bank vault protection, road mesh 
and mesh for machine guards. The new 
offices of the companies are in the Steel’ 


crete building in Wheeling, W. Va. 
BOSTON BANK IN NEW 
BUILDING 


AFTER seventy-two years of regular 
growth, the Boston Five Cents Savings 
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Investment Securities 





Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Founded in 1865 
Providence 


Government Bonds 


Letters of Credit 


We issue confirmed Circular and Commercial Letters of Credit in £ on 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 
LONDON 


and their correspondents throughout the world; also Letters of Credit in $ on 


THE KIDDER PEABODY ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
BOSTON or NEW YORK 


New York 


Foreign Exchange 








Bank has opened its new home at 30 
School street, Boston. Formal opening 
was on August 30, when the visitors in- 
spected the new building which affords 
every means of continuing and expand- 
ing the service of the bank to the com 
munity. 


NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 
COUPON CLEARING SYSTEM 


AN idea worked out twenty-three years 
ago by Leopold Frederick, then a young 
bank clerk, was adopted recently by the 
New York Clearing House when it in- 
augurated its coupon clearing system. 
The young bank clerk, with M. F. 
Bauer and W. F. Linson, then students 
at the banking institute, were appoint- 
ed a committee to prepare suggestions 
‘ooking to the establishment of a clear- 
ing house for coupons. Mr. Frederick, 
then employed by the National City 
Bank, has since been manager of the for- 
eign department of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York and director 


and treasurer of the America.: Smelting 
& Refining Co., Braden Copper Co., and 
numerous other corporations. Mr. Bauer 
is now an officer of the Chatham 
Phenix National Bank and ‘rust Com- 
pany of New York. 

The report prepared by them had lain 
on the shelf of the clearing house com- 
mittee for twenty-three years when it 
was revived by Charles E. Mitchell, 
chairman of the committee and president 
of the National City Bank, where Mr. 
Frederick was employed twenty-three 
years ago. 


DAYTON, OHIO, BANK OPENING 


THE new banking room of the Dayton 
Savings and Trust Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, was formally opened on October 
2, from 6 to 10 o'clock p. m. The public 
was invited to inspect the modern equip- 
ment and facilities provided for the serv- 
ice and convenience of the bank’s patrons 
on this occasion. 
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BANKERS AND BUSINESS MEN WANT 


LOWER 


N appeal for the removal of tariff 
restrictions, which they say now 
hamper trade seriously, has been 
made by prominent bankers and business 
men of the United States and Europe. 
The names include those of directors, 
chairmen and governors of many of the 
largest European banks, and a number 
of well known American bankers. 

Countries represented are Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, | Denmark, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Poland, 
Roumania, Sweden and Switzerland. 

The document, which is entitled “A 
Plea for the Removal of Restrictions 
upon European Trade,” reads as follows: 

We desire, as business men, to draw at- 
tention to certain grave and disquieting con- 
ditions which, in our judgment, are retard- 
ing the return to prosperity. 

It is dificult to view without dismay the 
extent to which tariff barriers, special li- 
censes and prohibitions since the war have 
been allowed to interfere with international 
trade and to prevent it from flowing in its 
natural channels. At no period in recent 
history has freedom from such restrictions 
been more needed to enable traders to adapt 
themselves to new and difficult conditions. 
And at no period have impediments to trad- 
ing been more perilously multiplied without 
a true appreciation of the economic conse- 
quences involved. 

The break-up of great political units in 
Europe dealt a heavy blow to international 
trade. Across large areas, in which the in- 
habitants had been allowed to exchange their 
products freely, a number of new frontiers 
were erected and jealously guarded by cus- 
toms barriers. Old markets disappeared. 
Racial animosities were permitted to divide 
communities whose interests were inseparably 
connected. The situation is not unlike that 
which would be created if a confederation of 
states were to dissolve the ties which bind 
them, and to proceed to penalize and hamper, 
instead of encouraging, each other's trade. 
Few will doubt that under such conditions 
the prosperity of such a country would rapid- 
ly decline. 

To mark and defend these new frontiers 
in Europe, licenses, tariffs and prohibitions 
were imposed, with results which experience 
shows already to have been unfortunate for 
all concerned. One state lost its supplies of 
cheap food, another its supplies of cheap 
manufactures. Industries suffered for want 
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of coal, factories for want of raw materials. 
Behind the customs barriers new local in- 
dustries were started, with no real economic 
foundation, which could only be kept alive 
in the face of competition by raising the 
barriers higher still. Railway rates, dictated 
by political considerations, have made transit 
and freights difficult and costly. Prices have 
risen, artificial dearness has been created. 
Production as a whole has been diminished. 
Credit has contracted and currencies have de- 
preciated. Too many states, in pursuit of 
false ideals of national interest, have im- 
periled their own welfare and lost sight of 
the common interests of the world, by basing 
their commercial relations on the economic 
folly which treats all trading as a form of 
war. 

There can be no recovery in Europe till 
politicians in all territories, old and new, real- 
ize that trade is not war but a process of 
exchange, that in time of peace our neighbors 
are our customers, and that their prosperity 
is a condition of our own well-being. If we 
check their dealings, their power to pay their 
debts diminishes, and their power to purchase 
our goods is reduced. Restricted imports in- 
volve restricted exports, and no nation can 
afford to lose its export trade. Dependent 
as we all are upon imports and exports, and 
upon the processes of international exchange, 
we cannot view without grave concern a 
policy which means the impoverishment of 
Europe. 

Happily there are signs that opinion in 
all countries is awakening at last to the dan 
gers ahead. The League of Nations and the 
International Chamber of Commerce have 
been laboring to reduce to a minimum all 
formalities, prohibitions and restrictions, to 
remove inequalities of treatment in other mat- 
ters than tariffs, to facilitate the transport of 
passengers and goods. In some countries pow 
erful voices are pleading for the suspension 
of tariffs altogether. Others have suggested 
the conclusion for long periods of commercial 
agreements embodying in every case the most’ 
favored-nation clause. Some states have 
recognized in recent treaties the necessity of 
freeing trade from the restrictions which de 
press it. And experience is slowly teaching 
others that the breaking-down of the eco 
nomic barriers between them may prove the 
surest remedy for the stagnation which exists. 
On the valuable political results which might 
flow from such a policy, from the substitution 
of good-will for ill-will, of co-operation for ex 
dlusiveness, we will not dwell. But we wish 
to place on record our conviction that the 
establishment of economic freedom is the best 
hope of restoring the commerce and the 
tredit of the world. 
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NorMAN B. Meyer, for the last several 
years managing director of the Bankers 
Extension Institute and production man- 
ager of the Thrift Syndicate Company, 
Chicago, has been elected president of 
the Meylen Company, a newly organized 
business concern specializing in financial 
advertising. The company is concen- 
trating particularly on the production of 
photographic studies designed for display 
in bank windows and lobbies. 


Georce D. Sears of Buffalo, secretary 
of the Buffalo Savings Bank, was re- 
elected president of the Savings Bank 
Association of New York State at the 
annual convention held at Lake Placid 
recently. Other officers include Charles 
H. Coonrod, Jr., of Cohoes, first vice- 
president; Lewis B. Gawtry of New 
York, second vice-president; Charles 
Froeb of Brooklyn, third vice-president; 
Wendell J. Curtis of Rochester, fourth 
vice-president; Benjamin L. Webb of 
Cortland, fifth vice-president; William 
M. Campbell of New York, treasurer; 
Paul W. Albright of New York, secre- 
tary; Miss Margaret Doerschuk of New 
York, assistant secretary. 

Speakers at the convention included 
Orrin C. Lester and Robert Louis 
Hoguet of New York, Edward A. Rich- 
ards of Brooklyn and Roy C. Vander- 
berch of Utica. 


ARCHIBALD F. MAXWELL, formerly pres- 
ident of the Central National Bank of 
New York, has been appointed a vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, according to an- 
nouncement made by W. C. Potter, 
president of the Guaranty Company. 
Mr. Maxwell was at one time a second 
vice-president of the National Bank of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Maxwell entered the banking 
field as credit manager of the Mellon 
National Bank, Pittsburgh. He was 


later assistant treasurer of the Pitts- 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


burgh Gage and Supply Company, and 
came to New York in 1913 as manager 
of the credit department of the National 
Bank of Commerce. He was made an 
assistant cashier in 1915 and later, as 
second vice-president, had charge of the 
bank’s business in the New England 
states and in New York. When the 
Central National Bank was organized in 





ARCHIBALD F. MAXWELL 


Vice-president Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


January, 1926, Mr. Maxwell became its 
first president. He has resigned this 
position to become associated with the 
Guaranty. 

The new officer has been active in 
credit circles for many years. He was 
vice-president and a director of the Pitts- 
burgh Credit Men’s Association and for 
several years was vice-president and a 
director of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association. In 1917 he was president 
of the New York chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking, and for a number of 
years he conducted a class in credits 
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under 
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Mr. Maxwell is a native of Daven- 
port, Iowa, and a graduate of Cornell 
College. He is a charter member of the 
Bankers Club of America, a member of 
the board of governors of the Pelham 
Country Club and a member o* the 
Larchmont Shore Club. 


the direction of Columbia Uni- 


James RATTRAY, vice-president of the 
new Guardian Trust Company of New 
Jersey, Newark, N. J., and president 
of the Guardian Securities Company of 
Newark, has been elected a member of 
the board of governors of the largest 
chapter in the state of the American 
Institute of Banking, that of the Essex 
County Chapter, Inc. 

Mr. Rattray has been associated with 
the American Institute of Banking for 
more than eighteen years, originally with 
the Buffalo chapter, where he filled the 
offices of president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, and for several years was a member 
of the executive committee. He was 
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an instructor in banking and finance 
from 1912 until coming to New York in 
1917. He put the chapter finances on a 
sound basis, with a budget system, where- 
by the banks contributed regularly for 
chapter purposes. 

In 1916 he was elected to the execu- 
tive committee of the national organiza 
tion, and served for a period of three 
years. During that time he addressed 
many of the chapters in the Eastern dis 
trict. In Buffalo Mr. Rattray served 
as chairman of a thrift campaign which 
was conducted for about a year under 
the auspices of the American Bankers 
Association. 

During 1918-19, Mr. Rattray was 
chairman of a chapter survey committee 
of the national organization, which made 
a complete survey of the activities of all 
the chapters for the purpose of securing 
proper co-ordination and best possible 
results from educational efforts. In 1917 
he became connected with the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking. In that year he became in- 
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structor in “Bank Organization and Ad- 
ministration” and continued as such for 
several years. He also acted as instruc- 
tor in income tax procedure. Mr. 
Rattray was elected to the board of gov- 
ernors of the New York chapter in 1918, 
and continued as such unuf compelled 
to resign in 1922 on account of business 
activities. He continued as a sustaining 
member of the New York Chapter until 
going to Newark in March, 1926. 


ANOTHER BIG NEW YORK 
MERGER 


THE third largest financial institution 
in New York City, as regards its 
total resources will be created by 
the merger of the American Exchange- 
Pacific National Bank and the Irving 
Bank and Trust Company, agreement 
for which was reached recently. The 
new institution will be exceeded in size 
only by the National City Bank, with 
resources of $1,251,494,453 and the 
Chase National Bank, with resources of 
$931,650,714. The new bank will have 
resources of more than $735,000,000. 

Under the terms of the merger the 
capital stock of the Irving will be in- 
creased by 100,000 shares, to be issued 
to the stockholders of the American Ex- 
change who will receive $70 cash and 
one and one-third shares of Irving stock 
in proportion to each share of American 
Exchange stock now held. The capital- 
ization of the consolidated company will 
be $32,000,000 and its combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits $58,000,- 
000. 

Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
Irving Bank and Trust Company, will 
be chairman of the new institution, and 
Harry E. Ward, president of the Irving 
Bank, will be president. Lewis L. Clarke, 
president of the American Exchange, 
will become chairman of the executive 
committee. Walter E. Bennett, Theo- 
dore H. Banks and O. H. Cheney, vice- 
presidents of the American Exchange, 
will be vice-presidents of the new bank. 
The board of directors has not yet been 


announced, but the entire personne! of 
both banks will be on the staff of the 
new company, it is said. 

The president, who has been associated 
with the Irving Bank for the last twenty- 
five years, was recently honored at a 
dinner held in the ballroom of the Park 


© muray stuoios 
Lewis L. CLARKE 


President the American Exchange- 
Pacific National Bank, New York. 


Lane attended by 200 persons, including 
members of the board of directors, 
othcers of the company and members of 
advisory boards of the Irving bank of- 
fices throughout New York. 

In a statement issued following the 
meeting of the boards Chairman Pierson 
said: 

“This merger will bring together two 
institutions which have long been prom: 
inently identified with the banking ac 
tivities of New York. While noteworthy 
from the standpoint of size, the chief im 
portance of the merger will be placing 
at the service of customers an augmented 
banking power and facilities for world 
trade, together with complete personal 
and corporate trust, as well as securities 
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srvice. The commercial banking meth- 
ods developed by both institutions will 
go unchanged and the intimacy of per- 


© unoerwoon & UNDERWOOD 
Harry E. Warp 

President Irving Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


sonal relationship with customers will 
not be disturbed.” 

The consolidation is the largest among 
fnancial institutions since the mer- 
ger early this year of the Chase and 
Mechanics and Metals National Banks, 
which produced a bank with resources 
of approximately a billion dollars. It 
comes in a year in which the tendency 
toward mergers of large banks has been 
pronounced. Other consolidations an- 
nounced since the first of the year in- 
clude the National City’s absorption of 
the People’s Trust Company of Brook- 
lyn, the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany’s acquisition of several institutions 
in the Bronx and Brooklyn, and com- 
binations of several banks catering chief- 
ly to the mid-town business section of 
Manhattan. 

The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company this summer acquired the 


National Butchers and Drovers’ Bank 
in its program of expansion and it was 
soon after that transaction that its name 
was shortened to the Irving Bank and 
Trust Company. 

The Irving was founded in 1851 and 
before the last merger had seventeen 
offices in New York, the central execu- 
tive headquarters being in the Wool- 
worth Building. 

The American Exchange Bank was 
founded in 1838 and last year was 
merged with the Pacific Bank. Its main 
office is at 128 Broadway and it has six 
branches, its chief uptown business being 
centered in its office at Forty-second 


[+] UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Lewis E. PIERSON 


Chairman of the board Irving Bank 
and Trust Company, New York. 


street and Park avenue. Its other 
branches are at Broadway and Grand 
street, Forty-ninth street and Seventh 
avenue, Twenty-eighth street and Madi- 
son avenue, Fifty-ninth street and Park 
avenue and Hudson street at North 
Moore street. 

The Irving Bank and Trust Company, 
in its statement of condition on Sep- 
tember 30, reported total resources of 
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$458,378,317, deposits of $351,805,498, 
capital stock of $18,500,000 and surplus 
and undivided profits of $15,882,792. 
The American Exchange-Pacific Na- 
tional Bank on June 30 reported total 
resources of $277,504,837, deposits of 
$222,916,264, capital stock of $7,500,- 
000, surplus fund of $8,500,000 and un- 
divided profits of $4,595,528. 


BANK OF ITALY INCREASES 
DIVIDEND RATE 


THE board of directors of the Bank of 
Italy has authorized an increase in the 
annual dividend rate to $18 per share, 
which represents an additional $2 per 
share over the present dividend and is 
the second increase made during the last 
year. The new rate became effective 
with the dividend payment of October 1. 

The dividend payments of the bank 
have increased from $5 per share to the 
present rate, since its organization in 
1904. 

The board has also announced the is- 
suance of 50,000 shares of stock to com- 
plete the capitalization previously au- 
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thorized. The new stock will be sold 
at $450 per share and will give the in- 
stitution, with its afhliation, the Stock: 
holders Auxiliary Corporation, a com: 
bined capital and surplus of $75,000,000. 
Each stockholder has the right to sub- 
scribe for one share of the new stock for 
each four shares now owned. 


STEELCRETE COMPANY IN NEW 
PLANT 


THe Consolidated Expanded Metal 
Companies, formerly located at Brad- 
dock, Pa., have moved vo their newly 
built plant at Beach Bottom, W. Va. 
Their new plant will be devoted to the 
manufacture of metal lath, Steelcrete 
concrete reinforcement, Steelcrete armor 
mat for bank vault protection, road mesh 
and mesh for machine guards. The new 
offices of the companies are in the Steel’ 
crete building in Wheeling, W. Va. 


BOSTON BANK IN NEW 
BUILDING 


AFTER seventy-two years of regular 
growth, the Boston Five Cents Savings 
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Bank has opened its new home at 30 
School street, Boston. Formal opening 
was on August 30, when the visitors in- 
spected the new building which affords 
every means of continuing and expand 
ing the service of the bank to the com 
munity. 


NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 
COUPON CLEARING SYSTEM 


AN idea worked out twenty-three years 
ago by Leopold Frederick, then a young 
bank clerk, was adopted recently by the 
New York Clearing House when it in- 
augurated its coupon clearing system. 
The young bank clerk, with M. F. 
Bauer and W. F. Linson, then students 
at the banking institute, were appoint- 
ed a committee to prepare suggestions 
‘ooking to the establishment of a clear- 
ing house for coupons. Mr. Frederick, 
then employed by the National City 
Bank, has since been manager of the for- 
eign department of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York and director 


and treasurer of the America.: Smelting 
& Refining Co., Braden Copper Co., and 
numerous other corporations. Mr. Bauer 
is now an officer of the Chatham 
Phenix National Bank and ‘rust Com- 
pany of New York. 

The report prepared by them had lain 
on the shelf of the clearing house com- 
mittee for twenty-three years when it 
was revived by Charles E. Mitchell, 
chairman of the committee and president 
of the National City Bank, where Mr. 
Frederick was employed twenty-three 
years ago. 


DAYTON, OHIO, BANK OPENING 


THE new banking room of the Dayton 
Savings and Trust Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, was formally opened on October 
2, from 6 to 10 o'clock p.m. The public 
was invited to inspect the modern equip- 
ment and facilities provided for the serv- 
ice and convenience of the bank’s patrons 
on this occasion. 
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INTERNATIONAL MEETING OF SAVINGS 
BANKERS 


world met last month in Philadel- 

phia in the first international gath- 
ering of savings bankers ever held in the 
United States. Delegates from thirty 
nations were present to discuss problems 
of savings banking and to lay plans for 
greater service to the public. The meet- 


Geo m bankers from all over the 





S. E. Marquis Avv. GiusEPPE DE 
CapPITANI D°ARZAGO 


President the International Thrift In- 
stitute and the Casse di Risparmio 
della Provincie Lombarde, Miian, Italy. 


ing was a joint one of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
of the United States with the permanent 
committee of the International Thrift 
Institute of Milan, Italy. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Judge Edward A. Richards, head of the 
East New York Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn, and head of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks. He em- 
phasized the close tie between the home 
and the savings bank and suggested that 
American savings banks, at least, could 
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be of much greater service if they were 
permitted to broaden their investments 
and enter more actively into the lives of 
their depositors. 

Among the chief speakers at the meet- 
ing were J. Spencer Portal, J. P., presi- 
dent Trustee Savings Banks Association 
of Great Britain and Ireland, who re- 
sponded to the addresses of welcome; 
S. E. Marquis Avv. Giuseppe de 
Capitani D’Arzago, president Interna 
tional Thrift Institute, Milan, Italy, who 
spoke on “The Spirit of the Cassa di 
Risparmio delle Provincie Lombarde 
and the World Union of Savings Banks;” 
Samuel H. Beach, president Rome Sav- 





SPENCER J. PORTAL 


Trustee Savings Banks Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


ings Bank, Rome, N. Y., and Thomas 
Henderson, J. P., actuary Glasgow Sav 
ing Bank, Glasgow, Scotland, who spoke, 
respectively, on how thrift is promoted 
in America and abroad; Alexander 
Cooch, assistant general manager State 
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Savings Bank of Victoria, Melbourne, 
Australia; Raymond R. Frazier, president 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank, 
Seattle, Wash., whose subject was “The 
Actual Result of Thrift to the Nation;” 
and Professor Ravizza, director Interna- 
tional Thrift Institute, Milan, Italy. 
Senator Harry P. Gifford, treasurer 





SENATOR Harry P. GIFFORD 


Treasurer Salem Five Cents Savings 

Bank, Salem, Mass., and new president 

the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks. 


the Salem Five Cents. Savings Bank, 
Salem, Mass., was elected head of the 
National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks for the coming year; Austin Mc- 
Lanahan, Baltimore, was chosen vice- 
president; Milton W. Harrison, New 
York, executive vice-president; John H. 
Dexter, Cleveland, treasurer; and John 
W. Sandstedt, New York, secretary. 

A visit to the sesquivenrennial ex- 
Position and other sight-seeing trips 
bout the city were a part of the conven- 
tion. Sub-conferences were also held, 
tt which various problems of savings 
banking were discussed. 


CONVENTION OF THE WINDOW 
DISPLAY ASSOCIATION 


THE third annual convention of the 
Window Display Advertising Associa- 
tion was held recently in New York 
City, at which time a fund of $10,000 
was raised from sustaining memberships 
to hire a paid secretary. 

Lee H. Bristol, of Bristol-Myers Co., 
was elected president; Sol Fisher, of 
Fisher Display Service, vice-president; 
and Frederick Wertz, display counselor, 
secretary and treasurer. A new board 
of trustees includes Joseph M. Kraus, A. 
Stein & Co., chairman; A. S. Turner, 
Jr., General Electric Co.; C. J. Munro, 
Munro & Hartford Co.; Samuel J. 
Hanick, Reuben H. Donnelley Corp.; 
Clement H. Watson, J. Walter Thomp- 


son Co. 


ENGLISH BANKERS TO HOLD 
ESSAY CONTEST 


THE Institute of Bankers, English equiv- 
alent for the American Institute of 
Banking, has announced the subject for 
essays to be submitted in a contest which 
is to be held by the organization. The 
subject is “A critical and historical ac- 
count of the working of the American 
Federal Reserve Banking System.” 

A first prize of £20 and a second prize 
of £10 will be awarded for the best 
essays on this subject. Winners will be 
announced at the May, 1927, meeting of 
the Institute, and essays must be sent to 
the secretary on or before January 1}; 
1927. Fellows, associates and members 
of the Institute of Bankers may take part 
in the contest. 


LOS ANGELES BANK MERGER 


THE fiftieth unit in the chain of the 
Security Trust and Savings Banks, of 
Los Angeles, Calif., was formed by the 
merger of the Bank of Van Nuys with 
the Security. The Bank of Van Nuys 
has become a part of the Security and 
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In the financial field, the investment trust is one of the most significant 
recent developments. It represents a type of financial institution which 
will continue to grow in importance as its utility and advantages are 
recognized by the multitude whose investment opportunities are restricted 
by limited capital or ability to study current conditions in the stock 
market. 
Bankers, investors, and investment trust officers who wish for a full, clear 


exposition of investment trust aims, advantages, organization, and working 
methods, will find the information they need in 
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its stockholders have become stockhold- 
ers in the other institution. 

The Bank of Van Nuys, one of the 
largest in the San Fernando Valley, was 
founded in 1921 by W. P. Whitsett, 
with a capital of $100,000. The bank 
has grown until its resources at the time 
of merger were more than $1,250,000. 


BROOKLYN BANK HAS UNUSUAL 
GROWTH 


THE fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Savings Bank of Ridgewood, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., shows the unusual 
growth the bank has experienced in its 
five years of existence. The bank state- 
ment, as of June 12, shows resources of 
$8,500,000 and depositors numbering 
14,975, while on the opening day 519 
accounts with deposits totaling $50,386 
were opened. The records also show 
that more than 1200 individuals were 
loaned more than $5,700,000 on first 
mortgages. Ninety per cent. of this sum 
was used for the construction of new 
dwellings. 
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Officers and trustees of the institution 
are Rudolph Stutzmann, president; Her- 
man Ringe, first vice-president; William 
A. Fluhr, second vice-president; William 
Witte, treasurer; D. Joseph Pirone, 
secretary; and A. Paul Gladow, assistant 
secretary. 


INDIANA BANKERS MEET 


Huco C. Rothert, president Hunting: 
burg Bank, Hutingburg, Ind., was elect’ 
ed president of the Indiara Bankers 
Association at the association's annual 
convention held recently in Lafayette. 
Other officers chosen are vice-president, 
C. O. Holmes, president South Side 
Trust and Savings Bank, Gary, Ind: 
secretary, Miss Forba McDaniel, 310 
Odd Fellow Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
treasurer, J. W. Springer, cashier Farm 
ers and Merchants Bank, Elizabethtown, 
Indiana. 

The association opposed, in a resolu 
tion passed during the meeting, clemency 
to bank bandits. This action followed 
the group’s indorsement of a move for @ 
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State Bureau of Criminal Identification 
and Investigation, the ultimate creation 
of 'a state constabulary and the extension 
and expansion for the time being of the 
armed vigilante system, all of these being 
linked in the bankers’ crusade to stamp 
out bank banditry in Indiana. 

The association closed its meeting with 
a plea for the stabilization of agriculture 
“through any means consistent with 
economic principles.” 


HARTFORD BANKS MERGE 


MERGER of the Phoenix National Bank 
with the State Bank & Trust Company, 
both of Hartford, Conn., has created for 
Hartford a consolidated institution with 
a capital of $1,600,000. The new bank 
is called the Phoenix State Bank & Trust 
Company. 

Stockholders of the State Bank & 
Trust Company exchanged one share of 
their holdings for one and one-half shares 
in the new bank and received in addi- 
tion $90 in cash. Stockholders in the 
— exchanged their stock share for 
share 





The official staff of the new bank is as 
follows: 

Chairman of the board, George H. 
Burt; president, Leon P. Broadhurst; 


vice-presidents, Arthur D. Johnson, 
Charles A. Lillie, Harry H. Walkley 
and Lewis A. Partridge; vice-president 
and trust ofhcer, Arthur C. Mason; 
cashier, O. M. Hibler; assistant cashiers, 
Frank S. Flagg, Calvin C. Bolles, William 
J. Reid, Harold E. Read, Harold M. 
Reed and George Brott; auditor, Free- 
man A. Linstead. 


UNION TRUST CHANGES 


SEVERAL changes and additions have been 
made in the official staff of the Union 
Trust Company, Chicago, in order to 
effectively care for its rapidly growing 
business. 

B. L. Trillich, who has been engaged 
in industrial engineering field work for 
the bank since July 1, 1925, will become 
vice-president and comptroller. Mr. 
Trillich has had much experience in in- 
stalling budgetary control systems for 
corporations and business concerns and 
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WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


TUL) 


is an accountant as well as an engineer. 

John J. Anton, for many years a mem- 
ber of the bank’s official staff and well 
known to bankers all over the Middle 
West, has been promoted from cashier 
to assistant vice-president. Mr. Anton 
has been connected with the Trust Com- 
pany since 1906 and has advanced 
through various positions to his present 
place. Chester E. Herrod, who becomes 
cashier, was formerly with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago and more re- 
cently assistant cashier of the Union 
Trust. 

Two new assistant vice-presidents 
have been named in J. L. Buchanan and 
Edward M. Warner. Mr. Buchanan, 
formerly chief field examiner of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking System, has had 
commercial banking experience in Mis- 
souri and has been with the Federal Re- 
serve for the last nine years. 

Mr. Warner has been vice-president 
of the Cosmopolitan State Bank of 
Chicago. He began his banking career as 
a messenger in an Omaha bank and held 
various banking positions, among which 
was that of executive vice-president of 
the Continental State Bank of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE GIVES 
NEW COURSES 


Four additional courses are being given 
this winter by the New York Chapter, 
Inc., American Institute of Banking, 
which began its twenty-sixth year of 
educational work recently. The courses 
are planned and given in co-operation 
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Sam TTT 


with Columbia University. The new 
courses include: 

“Railroad Securities,” given by Owen 
Ely, Ph. M., statistician of Dominick @ 
Dominick; “New Business for Banks,” 
given by Bryant W. Griffin, B. A., of 
the National Newark & Essex Banking 
Company; “Advanced Savings Bank Ac- 
counting,” by H. R. Kinsey, comptroller 
of the Williamsburgh Savings Bank, and 
“Financial Organization,” by George 
Filipetti, associate professor of business 
administration at Columbia University. 


MORTGAGE BANKERS MEET 


IMPROVEMENT of economic conditions 
for the farmer was urged by T. D. 
Schumacher of the Southern Bond and 
Mortgage Company of Richmond, Va., 
following his election as president of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer’ 
ica, at the annual meeting of the asso 
ciation held in Richmond recently. 

Other officers are J. B. Sleeper of 
Topeka, Kans., vice-president; and 
George H. Taylor of Chicago, E. B. 
Mount of Minneapolis and A. A. Zinn 
of Kansas City as members of the board 
of governors. 

Mr. Schumacher discussed class legis’ 
lation, which is opposed by the organiza: 
tion, and made special reference to bills 
providing for the extension of the fields 
of loans on land by national banks and 
the bill to provide capital for home build 
ing purposes. 

Meeting simultaneously with the city 
group, the farm mortgage bankers heard 
C. B. Merriam of Topeka, Kans., suggest 
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the creation of a commission, similar to 
that which resulted in the Federal Re- 
serve System, to make a study of the 
agricultural situation. 


CENTRAL MERCANTILE MERGER 
IN EFFECT 


THE merger of the Central Mercantile 
Bank of New York and the National 
American Bank of New York, plans for 
which were announced in the October 





C. STANLEY MITCHELL 


President the Central Mercantile Bank 

of New York, which has recently 

taken over the National Ameri- 
can Bank of the same city. 


BANKERS MAGAZINE, went into effect 
October 13. The new bank, which is 
called the Central Mercantile Bank of 
New York, is headed by C. Stanley 
Mitchell as president and Julian M. 
Gerard as chairman of the board. 
Other officers are Joseph Brown, 
Michael G. Kletz, Robert Adamson, 
Frederick G. Sinclair, Louis Stewart, Jr., 
and H. I. Stevens, vice-presidents; 








Charles H. Hoffman, cashier; C. P. 
Cleary and Charles Rinenart, assistant 
cashiers; and Mandeville Mullally, trust 
officer. 

The statement of the new bank, at the 
close of business on October 13, reads 
as follows: 


RESOURCES 

Cash and due from banks... .$15,125,317.69 
United States, New York State 
and other bonds and Federal 


Reserve Bank stock ...... 4,969,263.14 
Loans and discounts ....... 25,683,944.56 
Customers liability a/c ac- 

CNS: so cdaceavedcecns 681,180.07 
Loans for a/c customers.... 325,000.00 
Bank building and safe deposit 

err 502,158.22 
Bonds. sold under repurchase 

MO ci ceccicerinvas 1,000,000.00 
Re OEE aSkcnawacdeace 329,453.71 

Total resources ....... $48,616,317.39 
LIABILITIES 
CE | cicwavnoreene enemas $ 2,500,000.00 


Surplus and undivided profits 1,956,307.55 
Reserve for taxes, interest, etc. 155,127.42 


Acceptances executed ...... 708,082.09 
Loans for a/c customers .... 325,000.00 
re None 
Bonds sold under repurchase 
Ee POET 1,000,000.00 
NE S.5aw ew ad bg desc 41,971,800.33 
Total liabilities ........ $48,616,317.39 


INTERSTATE TRUST OPENS 
DOORS 


DEPosiITs in excess of the $3,000,000 
capital of the new institution, which also 
has a surplus of $900,000, made the 
opening, October 14, of the new Inter- 
state Trust Company, New York City, 
attract considerable attention both in 
Wall Street banking circles and among 
bankers throughout the country. 

The opening of the new institution 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
59 Liberty street, the heart of the finan- 
cial district, which already held some of 
the largest banking institutions in the 
country, was also of note, since the 
Interstate is the first bank to receive a 
charter to do business in this district in 
the last nine years. 
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Another feature which attracted at- 
tention is the size of the initial paid-up 
capital of the Trust Company. The 
$3,000,000 capital of the bank establishes 
a new record in New York City banking 
history. No trust company or national 
bank now operating in New York, re- 
gardless of the present size of the re- 
spective institutions, started business 
with as large a capital. And so far as 
is known, only one trust company or 
bank in the country, the Guardian Trust 
Company of New Jersey, in Newark, 
ever started business with an initial cap- 
ital larger than that paid into the Inter- 
state Trust Company, New York City. 

The credit for the splendid showing 
of the new institution during the open- 
ing days of business, according to in- 
terests closely identified with the forma- 
tion of the bank, is due entirely to 
George S. Silzer, former governor of 
New Jersey, and president of the bank; 
Isaac Alpern, vice-president, and their 
associates both among the official staff 
and the board of directors. The board 
of directors includes bankers, business 
men and corporate executives prominent 


in both New York and New Jersey. 


The Interstate Trust Company, Mr. 
Silzer said, will not compete for the 
business held by other banking institu- 
tions. Commenting upon the decision 
to open the new bank in the Wall Street 
district he said: 

“I personally believe and the officers 
and directors concur in the opinion, that 
there is a sufficient amount of new busi- 
ness, which is at present unattached from 
close banking affiliations, to sustain an 
institution the size of ours. Many new 
corporations and business enterprises 
have been organized since the war which 
could be better served by a new institu- 
tion with progressive policies. Also there 
are many individuals whose fortunes 
have grown considerably since the war 
who at the present time are without per- 
sonal banking service. 

“The slogan selected for our bank 
before it officially opened its doors for 
business is ‘direct contact banking’ and 
this will be adhered to without deviation. 
In other words, personal service is our 
chief aim and we emphasize the proposal 
that our customers deal directly with 
our officers. 

“We have started well and we have 





Board of directors of the Interstate Trust Company, New York City. From left to 
right standing: John W Doty, Ralph Wolf, Carleton H. Palmer, John W. Burrows, 
Eugene P. Thomas; seated: A. C. Fetterolf, E. N. Brown, George S. Silzer, president, 


DeWitt Millhauser, James A. 


Kenny and Isaac Alpern. 
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great ambitions concerning the future 
growth of our organization, but as our 
opening day announcement says, we will 
never grow too large to serve our custom- 
ers directly, personally and promptly. 
The officers of the institution are one in 
the belief that a bank may be busy 
without being brusque, that it may en- 
joy high prestige without being austere. 

“As our name implies, our activities 
will not be confined to the limits of the 





GeorcE §. SILZER 


Former governor of New Jersey and 
president of the new Interstate 


Trust Company, of New York. 


New York metropolitan district. We 
will endeavor to gain the good-will of 
bankers in all sections of the country 
and will derive great pleasure from culti- 
vating the closest possible relations with 
out-of-town banks and particularly banks 
in nearby districts in New York and 
New Jersey.” 

In addition to former Governor Silzer 
the official family of the Interstate Trust 
Comp ny includes men with wide bank- 
Ing experience, selected for their respec- 
tive positions because of their past 








| OVER 285,000 DEPOSITORS 
| CAPITAL & SURPLUS $11,075,000 | 











Our Direct Routings 


especially in North and South Carolina, Virginia and West 
Virginia enable us to expedite business sent to us. 


Use our time-saving service. 


State-Planters Bank and Trust Company 
Richmond, Virginia 








records. 
follows: 

President, George S. Silzer; vice-presi- 
dents, Isaac Alpern and H. M. Stillman; 
assistant vice-president, John J. Quinn; 
secretary and trust officer, Paul C. 
Beardslee; and treasurer, Harry P. 
Aumack. 

The board of directors includes not 
only bankers, but men prominent in rail- 
road, merchandising, manufacturing, 
shipping and other important industries. 
The board of directors as elected up to 
the present time follows: 

E. N. Brown, chairman of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Ry. Co. and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.; 
Eugene P. Thomas, president United 
States Steel Products Co.; DeWitt Mill- 
hauser, Speyer & Co.; A. Curtin Fet- 


The complete list of officers 


terolf, vice-president International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co.; John W. Doty, 
chairman of The Foundation Co.; Sam- 
uel J. Bloomingdale, president Blooming: 
dale Bros., Inc.; James A. Kenny, vice: 
president Wm. F. Kenny Co.; Carleton 
H. Palmer, president E. R. Squibb @ 
Sons; George S. Silzer, president Inter 
state Trust Co.; William V. Griffin, 
president Brady Security & Realty Corp.; 
Ralph Wolf, attorney Hays, Hershfield 
& Wolf; John W. Burrows, president 
American Woolen Company of New 
York; and Isaac Alpern, president Perth 
Amboy Trust Co. 


TO WAR ON BANK ROBBERS 


Group One of the New York State 


Bankers’ Association has announced a 


Left to right: Harry P. Aumack, treasurer; H. M. Stillman, 
vice-president; Isaac Alpern, vice-president; and John J. Quinn, 
assistant vice-president, of the new Interstate Trust Company, 


of New York City. 
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FIRST IN FINANCIAL SERVICE 
THE FIRST WISCONSIN GROUP 











C(5ne First Wisconsin National, 
the largest bank in the state —> the 
largest bank northwest of Chicago 
and the twenty-second largest na- 
tional bank in the United States 


~~ provides a banking service com- 


plete in every detail 


a 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK of MILWAUKEE 


. with which ave affiliated the 
FIRST WISCONSIN TRUST COMPANY and FIRST WISCONSIN COMPANY 


we £h 


























reward of $20,000 for the capture, dead 
or alive, of any man who robs, or at- 
tempts to rob a bank, or a bank’s mes- 
sengers or agents. The ract that more 
than $115,000 was stolen from banks in 
Buifalo and the surrounding vicinity 
during the last year is the reason for the 
offer of the reward. 


LABOR BANK’S ASSETS GROW 


THE resources of the Federation Bank 
& Trust Company, of New York, are 
more than $20,000,000, according to 
Peter J. Brady, president. Credit for 
the bank’s success is due to the splendid 
co-operation and relations that exist be- 
tween the employers, business men and 
the unions who entered into friendly 
competition to see which could do the 
most for the bank’s success, Mr. Brady 
said. 

The bank was started three years ago 
with a capital and surplus of half a mil- 
lion, and its business advanced so rapidly 


that last October its capital and surplus 
were increased to $1,500,000. 


NEGRO BANKERS MEET 


EpucaTION of the negro population to 
systematic saving was discussed at the 
first meeting of the National Negro 
Bankers Association, held in Philadel- 
phia recently. The subject was taken up 
in an address by R. S. McKinley, vice- 
president of the Bank of North America 
€& Trust Company, Philadelphia. 

O. Howard Wolfe, cashier of the 
Philadelphia-Girard National Bank, gave 
a talk on the absolute need of safety in 
investments, caution in investigating loan 
prospects and care in the choice of se- 
curities. 

Twenty bankers, representing the lead- 
ing negro banking institutions of the 
country, attended the convention, and 
300 persons, including members of the 
negro press, were present. Major 
Richard R. Wright, president of the 
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Enjoy the Safety and Assured 
Income Afforded by 
Federal Home Mortgage Company 
First Mortgage Collateral 


514% Gold Bonds 


A Universal Investment 


INSURED — 





You can invest your funds in large or small 
amounts in these Federal Bonds and enjoy 
steady uninterrupted income without the 
slightest risk or worry. 


The principal will be safe and all interest 
coupons will be paid promptly as they fall 
due. 

This assured safety and freedom from worry 
is made possible because of the fact that 
Federal Home Mortgage Company Bonds 
are secured by First Mortgages on owner- 
occupied homes and small business proper- 
ties which constitute as good security as can 
be found for a conservative loan. 


These Bonds are the direct obligation of the 
Federal Home Mortgage Company, and are 
further protected by the unconditional 
guarantee of the National Surety Company, 
the largest Surety Company in the world. 


All mortgages and accompanying papers are 
held in trust by the Trustee, the Empire Trust 
Company, New York City. Issued in de- 
nominations of $500 and $1,000, in maturities 
of five, ten and fifteen years. 


Distributed to investors through the following 
established Banks and Investment Houses 
to whom inquiries should be sent: 
GRAND RAPIDS NATIONAL BANK 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
PORTER, ERSWELL & CO. 

216 Middle Street, Portland, Maine 
HAYDEN, VAN ATTER & CO. 

Buhl Building, Detroit, Michigan 
W. H. STOUT & COMPANY 
7 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
R. W. EVANS & CO. 


7 Wall Street, New York City 
223 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PALMER BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Walker Bank Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
ARNOLD AND COMPANY 
1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
R. H. ARNOLD CO. 
120 Broadway, New York City 
GEO. L. SIMPSON & CO. 
American Exchange Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


Descriptive folder will be mailed investors 
upon request 


Inquiries from banks and dealers invited 
R. H. ARNOLD CO. 
Established 1895 


120 Broadway Fiscal Agents New York City 


Citizens & Southern Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, and president of 
the association, presided. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
EDWIN BIRD WILSON, INC. 


Epwin Bird Wilson, Inc., which special- 
izes in financial advertising, has just cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary, according 
to the current number of the company’s 
Messenger, which contains photographs 
of the various members of the organiza- 
tion and biographical sketches of their 
careers. 

When the company was organized, 
September 1, 1916, Mr. Wilson was sole 
owner of the capital stock. After a few 
years certain associates were admitted to 
the stock ownership and the policy thus 
established has been followed, members 
of the staff at various times being per’ 
mitted to acquire an ownership interest 
in the business. 

A recent increase in the capital of the 
corporation has made it possible to extend 
this policy to all members of the staff 
who have been with the company for 
a certain length of time. 


D. M. A. A. MEETING HAS 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENTAL 


A SPECIAL financial department, at which 
addresses on financial advertising were 
given by several well known figures in 
that field, was a new departure at the 
annual convention of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, held October 
20-22 in Detroit. 

At this session, which was presided 
over by E. E. McCleish, president 
William Elliott Graves, Inc., of Chicago, 
John Poole, president the Federal- 
American National Bank of Washing: 
ton, D. C., spoke on “The Well Defined 
Advertising Policy for the Modern 
Bank;” A. Douglas Oliver, Provident 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, Phila’ 
delphia, Pa., discussed “Tomorrow s Op: 
portunities in Trust Advertising; and 
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Paul T. Bollinger, of Harris, Small & 
Co., Detroit, Mich., considered “Poten- 
tialities of Advertising in the Investment 
Banking Business.” 

In addition to these financial advertis- 
ing speakers, men of international re- 
pute spoke on almost every topic of in- 
terest concerning direct-mail advertising 
and its application to all lines of business. 

Two huge advertising expositions, to- 
taling more than 180 exhibits and includ- 
ing a general Detroit advertising exhibit, 
were on display. Trophies were awarded 
for the most noteworthy accomplishment 
of the year in direct-mail advertising, for 
the best designed and developed speci- 
men of printed sales literature, for the 
most distinctive and efficient form letter, 
and for other similar excellence in direct- 
mail advertising accomplishment. 

The convention included, in addition 
to the general sessions, departmental 
sessions at which concrete problems of 
each phase of direct-mail advertising 
were considered. 


GUARANTY TRUST STATEMENT 


THE statement of condition of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
as of September 30, published recently, 
shows an increase of $3,377,490.10 in 
the company’s surplus and undivided 
profits during the last year. The 
Guaranty’s deposits have increased more 
than $36,000,000 since June 30, the date 
of the last statement. The present state- 
ment shows a capital of $25,000,000, a 
surplus fund of $20,000,000 and un- 
divided profits of $4,606,786.44, de- 
posits of $556,693,381.09 and total re- 
sources of $678,062,954.78. 


FRANKLIN TRUST TO ISSUE 
NEW STOCK 


THE board of directors of the Franklin 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, has re- 
cently voted to issue the remaining $500,- 
000 of stock authorized at a meeting of 
the stockholders on July 26, 1923. The 
present stockholders will be entitled to 
subscribe to one share of the new stock 








The Greatest 
Known Defense 
Against 

Bank Burglary 


A McClintock Bank 
Burglar Alarm System 


Provides positive protec- 
tion against Burglary. 


Creates new business for 


the bank. 


Increases confidence in 
the management. 


Safeguards the financial 
interests of the Stockhold- 
ers and Customers. 


Protects the lives of 
Employes. 


Is the best and safest de- 
fense against daylight 
Holdup attacks. 


Complete info:mation upon request 





Our * 
BURGLAR ALARM SYSTEMS 
COVER the COUNTRY Al 


O-B-MSCLINTOCK COMPANY 
MINA, 


MINNEAPOLIS. - - 

















will be sent on request. 








GERDES 


METHOO 


The Value of Fresh Air 


Winter is the time for intensive business. Preventable sickness, 
absenteeism and inefficiency cause serious losses. Greater profits will 
result if your employees breathe pure air. 

Vacations with pay for your employees are an investment in health 
and ambition. The investment will soon be lost unless a healthful 
atmosphere is maintained during the cold season. 

Modern science demands ventilation with cool, fresh air. By the 
Gerdes Method of Ventilation healthful and invigorating unheated 
fresh air is diffused without causing draft or chill. A booklet fully 
describing this method and giving references of the highest character 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 


Telephone Watkins 2893 


GERDES 














METHOD 


for every three shares of stock now held, 
at the price of $300 per share. 

There are now 15,000 shares of Frank- 
lin Trust Company stock outstanding 
with par value of $100 per share and the 
last public sale of Franklin Trust stock 
was at $451 in December, 1925. 

With the proceeds of the sale of the 
new stock the capital of the Franklin 
Trust Company will be increased to $2,- 
000,000 and its surplus to $3,750,000, or 
a total capital and surplus of $5,750,000. 

The board also declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 7 per cent. paid on October 
1 to stockholders of record on September 
22, 1926, and transferred $250,000 to 
the surplus account, thus immediately in- 
creasing its surplus to $2,750,000. 

In making this announcement, C. Ad- 
dison Harris, Jr., president, stated that 
the progress of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany during the last year has been ex- 
ceptionally gratifying, its deposits have 
increased about $5,000,000 and its re- 
sources now total $40,000,000. 
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BANK STARTS CAMPAIGN FOR 
HARBOR DEVELOPMENT 


THE Pacific State Bank, South Bend, 
Wash., has begun an advertising cam- 
paign in the Pacific Coast newspapers to 
promote the use of Willapa harbor and 
to exploit the present industrial develop- 
ment attained there. The Martin Ad: 
vertising Service, Salem, Ore., is direct’ 
ing the campaign. 


HAMILTON BANK EMPLOYES 
ORGANIZE CLUB 


EmpLoyes of the Hamilton National 
Bank, New York, have organized the 
Hamiltonians, a club to promote both 
social and temporal welfare of the bank 
employes. Although only recently or- 
ganized, projects are already under way 
for the establishment of pensions for 
those who grow old in the service of the 
bank, and plans for the insurance of 
members have already been perfected. 
L. J. Harter is president of the new 
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club; F. A. Wanner, vice-president; 
Thomas McCabe, treasurer, and Elsie 
McKinley, secretary. 


CITIZENS & SOUTHERN OPENS 
COLUMBUS OFFICE 


ACCORDING to announcement by its 
president, William Murphey, the Citi- 
zens & Southern Company has opened 
a new office at 17 Twelfth street, Colum- 
bus, Ga. The company, which is an 
outgrowth of the Citizens & Southern 
Bank, the largest banking institution be- 
tween Philadelphia and New Orleans, 
with resources over $75,000,000, has its 
principal office in Savannah, Ga., with 
branches in Atlanta, Macon, Augusta 
and Charleston, S. C. 

The officers of the Citizens & South- 
ern Company are Mills B. Lane, chair- 
man of the board; William Murphey, 
president; W. Wood, vice-president; A. 
M. Glover, assistant to the president; 
T. M. Johnson, secretary and treasurer. 


NORTH DAKOTA BANKS 
DECREASE IN NUMBER 


STATE banks and trust companies of 
North Dakota have decreased both in 
number and total resources during the 
last three years, but have increased in 
deposits, according to a recent report 
issued by the state banking board of 
North Dakota. 

Comparative figures, given for each 
year, show 565 state banks and four trust 
companies in the state on December 31, 
1923, as compared with 438 banks and 
four trust companies on June 29, 1926. 

Total resources at the same periods 
were $108,104,506.59 in 1923 and $88,- 
686,398.13 in 1926. Loans and discounts 
have decreased from $83,307,307.92 to 
$59,157,385.85 and capital stock from 
$9,763,800.00 to $7,935,700.00. 

The increase in deposits is from $23,- 
650,272.25 to $26,461,061.08. 

The same report classifies the banks 
according to amount of capital and shows 
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THE CONSOLIDATED 


EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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the largest number of institutions, 161, 
with a capital of $10,000. One hundred 
and twenty-two have a capital of $15,- 
000, fifty-four and fifty-nine have a cap- 
ital, respectively, of $20,000 and $25,- 
000, and six have a capital of $100,000. 


SAVINGS BANK ADOPTS GROUP 
INSURANCE PROGRAM 


THE Greenwich Savings Bank, New 
York, has adopted a group insurance 
program extending free benefits to all 
active employes in the bank’s service for 
at least a year. 

The arrangement, which is underwrit- 
ten by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, provides protection ranging 
from $1000 for an employe who has: 
been with the bank for one to two years, 
up to $3000 for one who has been em- 
ployed by the company for five years or: 
more. 























Rotary Receiving Entrance Ready to Rotary, Chute and Chest Ready to Install 
Install. in Building Wall. 


Our Night Depository Actually Gives You A 
Safe 24-Hour Deposit Service 


Lowest Insurance Rates—150 in use—can be attached to any electrical 
protection system. Rotary an actual burglar proof machine. It enhances 
the appearance of your building~—Patented. Endorsed by prominent 
architects. Business houses need this service—Can you supply it? Engineers 
in principal cities. 


THE BANK VAULT IINSPECTION CO. 


Samuel P. Yeo, President 


No. 1824 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 
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Burglar Proof Receiving Chest, 
Being Placed for Deposit. Open Position. 


Rotary on Front of Building, Bag 
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Outcault’s New and Improved 


MULTICLASS COUPON BOOKS | 


(Protected by Patents) 
Costs less to operate your Christmas, Vacation and other 
Thrift Clubs with this new Coupon Book 


Ask for samples and prices 


OUTCAULT ADVERTISING COMPANY 
221 EAST 20th STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 














In addition to the insurance features, 
a visiting nurse service and the periodical 
distribution of pamphlets on health sub- 
jects are included in the program. 


NEW YORK TO HAVE SMALL 
ACCOUNTS BANK 


AN independent national bank which 
will afford complete banking service and 
invite small checking, thrift and savings 
accounts, has applied to the Comptroller 
of the Currency for permission to or- 
ganize in New York. The bank, which 
will be known as the Bowling Green Na- 
tional Bank, will be literally unique for 
the lower Broad street district, where it 
is to be located. 

According to Samuel Conrad Cohen, 
who is organizing the new institution, 
the bank will have a directorate of be- 
tween twelve and twenty and the rotary 
idea will be carried out by means of 
representatives on the board of the vari- 
ous industries patronizing the bank. The 
new institution will be a member of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


CITIZENS BANK HAS NEW 
DIRECTOR 


Tue Citizens Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has announced the election of Dr. John 
Linder as a member of its board of di- 
rectors. Dr. Linder has been a resident 
of Brooklyn all his life, received his edu- 
cation in the public schools there, at 
Dwight Preparatory School and at New 
York University. 

The new director is also a director in 


the Reliance Investment Company, chief 
surgeon of the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, 
and consulting surgeon in a number of 
other hospitals. He is a Fellow in the 
American Academy of Medicine and is 
recognized as an outstanding surgeon 
and a writer and lecturer of note. 
the total sum paid by state banks as 
The Citizens Bank opened June 21 of 
this year and at the end or its first three 
mouths shows deposits of more than 
$1,000,000. 
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The Pennsylvania Company 
For Insurances on Livesand Granting Annuities 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


Packard Building 


S. E. Cor. 15th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


Capital, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits - $20,000,000 


Downtown Office 
517 Chestnut St. 


Member 
Federal Reserve 
System 
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EXAMINATIONS - SYSTEMS - TAXES 
FOR 
Banks and Trust Companies 


McARDLE & McARDLE 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
Forty-Two Broadway, 


New York City 














BANK OFFICIALS HONOR 
W. IRVING BULLARD 


A complimentary dinner was recently 
given for W. Irving Bullard, retiring as 
vice-president of the Merchants National 
Bank of Boston, by President Alfred L. 
Ripley and other officers of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Boston, Mass., 
at the Brookline Country Club. 

The dinner was largely attended by 
many men prominent in the financial 
and business world and all expressed 
regret at his leaving the institution he 
has been with so many years. 

Mr. Bullard’s outside interests in other 
financial institutions, manufacturing 
companies and public welfare organiza- 
tions have become so extensive that he 
finds it necessary to devote his whole at- 
tention to these personal affairs and to 
the various trusteeships which he holds. 


NEBRASKA BANKERS TO 
STRENGTHEN LAWS 


RESOLUTIONS to strengthen the state 
banking laws were adopted at a recent 
meeting of the state bank committee of 
the Nebraska Bankers Association held 
in Omaha. 

The resolutions call for strict ad- 
herence to the guaranty fund law, more 
stringent laws governing issuance of state 
bank charters, changes in laws to re- 
move the department of banking from 
political control, furnishing state banks 
with complete information of the opera- 
tions of the guaranty fund commission, 
making available for bank supervision 
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the total sum paid by state banks as 
examination fees, and longer term of 
office for bank examiners with a mini- 
mum salary of $2400 a year. 


COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED 
TO CONTINUE FIGHT 


UNDAUNTED by its failure in the branch- 
bank battle waged at the American 
Bankers Association convention, the 
Committee of One Hundred, which 
favors re-indorsement of the Hull 
amendments to the McFadden bill, will 
carry its campaign into the short session 
of Congress, which convenes in Decem- 
ber. The committee is not discouraged 
by the vote at the convention, since, ac- 
cording to its secretary, E. N. Baty, only 
1 per cent. of the bankers of the country 
voted to eliminate the amendments. 


LOS ANGELES BANK TO EXPAND 


THE board of directors of the Union 
Bank & Trust Company of Los Angeles 
has voted an increase in the capital of 
that institution from $1,500,000 to $3, 
000,000, subject to the approval of the 
stockholders. 

The addition of $375,000 surplus was 
also authorized, the two increases making 
a total capital and surplus for the bank 
of $3,775,000. The increase is deemed 
necessary in order that the bank may 
continue in the development of Los 
Angeles in an industrial way and also 
that it may keep pace with the citys 
growth in population. 

The bank’s deposits have increased 


[Continued on page 795] 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 

































An attractive individual bank building of Indiana limestone with a cut cast 
granite base built for the Bank of Smithtown, Smithtown, N. Y. It was 
designed by and erected under the supervision of Morgan, French @ Co., 
bank architects, New York. 
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The Colonial precedent will be followed in building the new home for the Keene 

National Bank of Keene, N. H. The exterior walls will be faced with dark red 

brick with limestone trimmings. The entire building will be occupied by the bank. 
It was designed by Hutchins & French, architects of Boston, Mass. 
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The interior of the Federal-American National Bank, W. 


ashington, D. C., showing 
the new arrangement with no upper counter screen, giving clear vision to every- 
body, both employes and customers. This gives a reduction in the space required 
between wickets and protection superior to that with the old fashioned bank screen. 
It also gives a more pleasant appearance and a more friendly business atmosphere. 
Alfred C. Bossom, bank architect, of New York was the designer of the building. 


Main entrance to the new vaults of the Chase Deposit Company, Park Avenue 
Branch, New York City. These vaults were built and installed by the York Safe 
and Lock Company. 
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Interior of the new building of the First National Bank, Tampa, Fla. The bank . 
occupies the main and two mezzanine floors and there are twelve floors of offices 
above. The floor of the main banking room is laid with travertine and marble 
mosaic in various patterns. The walls are of travertine, the lighting fixtures are of 
bronze and iron in polychrome. The ceiling is painted in dull gold and polychrome. 
The architects for this building were Holmes & Winslow, bank architects, New York. 
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Main banking room in the new building of the First National Bank, Tampa, Fla. 

There are thirty-six tellers’ windows in the main banking room which is the last 

word in appointments and equipment. On this same floor are also provided a ladies’ 

room and several conference rooms. Holmes & Winslow, bank architects, New York, 
designed the building. 





Twenty-six ton door to the safe deposit vault of the Putnam Trust Company, 
Greenwich, Conn., manufactured and installed by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio, and New York. 
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This is not a bank building but when Alfred C. Bossom, the New York bank 

architect, was recently in Europe he brought this photograph home with him to illus- 

trate an interesting type of modern German office building. It is known as the Chili 

Building in Hamburg and its architecture is based on local brick designs It has 

outdoor sidewalks around the entire structure and office workers spend their noon 
hour enjoying the fresh air and rest from the noise of traffic. 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS ARE DOING 


[Continued from page 788] 


from $4,000,000 in 1921 to $17,000,000 
at the present time. 

The board of directors also authorized 
the purchase of a plot of ground for an 
addition to the Union Bank building. 


SOUTHERN BANKERS DISCUSS 
COTTON SITUATION 


THaT bankers in the South are seriously 
considering the cotton situation is shown 
by the fact that the state bankers’ asso- 
ciations of two states, South Carolina 
and Texas, held special meetings during 
October to discuss remedies for the pres- 
ent crisis in the cotton market. Sugges- 
tions for special credit for cotton growers 
and for reduction of the cotton acreage 
were made at both meetings. 


COMMERCE BANK TO OPEN 
UPTOWN OFFICE 


THE National Bank of Commerce of 
New York City, one of the few remain- 
ing banks that had not joined the move- 
ment toward establishing uptown offices, 
has announced that it will open an office 
to be located at Madison avenue, be- 
tween Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth 
streets. 

These quarters, which will go by the 
name of “offices” rather than “branch,” 


1926 
THE CORPORATION MANUAL 


Twenty-seventh Edition 


A systematic arrangement of the Statutes 
in all states affecting both Domestic and 
Foreign Business Corporations, The Uniform 
Stock Transfer Act, Blue Sky Laws, Anti- 
Trust Laws, Forms and Precedents. Strong 
Buckram binding, 2381 pages. 


United States Corporation Company 
150 Broadway, New York 


will be operated under the ruling of the 
Comptroller of the Currency which per- 
mits “additional local offices” for the 
purpose of receiving and paying out de- 
posits. 

The only other large downtown banks 
that remain without uptown offices are 
the First National and the Hanover Na- 
tional. 


NEW BANK LIGHTING SYSTEM 
DESIGNED 


Goop lighting for banks, which often is 
a contributing factor in creating an im- 
pression of stability in the minds of 
patrons, is sometimes difficult to attain, 
especially when it must be in keeping 


© uncerwoon @ UNDERWOOD 

Grorce W. Davison 
President Central Union Trust Com- 
pany, New York, and general chair- 
man of the business committees which 
are assisting the New York Young 
Women’s Christian Association in a 

drive for $315,000. 
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FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 





IN THE CENTER OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


CITIZENS 


TRUST & SAVINGS BAN 
LOS ANGELES 

736 South Hill Street 308 SouthBroadway, 

IBRANCHES THROUGHOUT LOS ANGELES 





with the architecture of the bank build- 
ing. To obtain this in small banks visible 
lighting fixtures are usually dispensed 
with altogether. 

This type of light from the same source 
for both employes and patrons is ade- 
quately provided by a new design of 
X-Ray Bank-Ray, recently announced 
by Curtis Lighting, Inc., makers of 
X-Ray reflectors. The Bank-Ray consists 
of small but powerful silvered glass 
X-Ray reflectors concealed in an orna- 
mental housing located at and fastened 
to the tops of the bank cage cornices 
and finished in such a way mat it ap- 
pears to be the coping of the grill itself. 

For direct-indirect lighting, a portion 
of the light from the X-Ray reflectors is 
directed down into the cages, but the 
majority of it is thrown upwards to 
furnish general illumination for the 
bank. In this case, both top and bot- 
tom of the Bank-Ray are open, some 
light passing through a glass diffuser in 
the bottom of the reflector and down 


upon the cage counters, the remaining 
light being directed upwards upon the 
walls and ceiling, where it is distributed 
evenly and with uniform diffusion 
throughout the entire banking room. 

Where only the bank cage counters 
are to be illuminated, the top of the 
Bank-Ray remains housed and all the 
light is thrown downwards from the 
lamps in the X-Ray reflectors. This 
abolishes the need of various local desk 
lights, distracting glare is eliminated, 
and greater efficiency and comfort are 
provided for close application to work. 
All the light is shielded from the eyes of 
the workers and of the patrons as well. 

For totally indirect lighting, the bot 
tom of the Bank-Ray is closed and all the 
light is thrown upwards from the X-Ray 
reflectors in the housing. 

The Bank-Ray is highly flexible and 
can be adapted to all lengths, curves and 
irregularities of the coping. In every 
case, the quantity of the illumination is 
determined by the spacing of the re- 
flectors. The material of the Bank-Ray 
is either bronze or steel, the latter in 
whatever finish will meet with individual 
requirements. 


CHICAGO BANK OFFERS NEW 
REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT 


A NEW type of security known as First 
Real Estate Mortgage Collateral Gold 
Bonds is offered for the first time by 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
of Chicago, IIl., through the consumma- 
tion of a trust agreement between that 
institution and the Chicago Title & 
Trust Company, as trustee. 

The new bonds, yielding 51/2 per cent., 
are a direct obligation of the trust and 
are secured specifically by deposit with 
the trustee of first mortgages on im 
proved real estate located in the 
“greater Chicago” district eae 

The announcement is of two-fold sig’ 
nificance, first, since it gives investors 
the first opportunity to benefit by the 
Chicago Title & Trust Company s long 
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experience and conservatism in the selec- 
tion of real estate mortgages which form- 
erly it had purchased only for its own 


ARCHIBALD C. EMERY 


President Hamilton National Bank, 
New York. 


The progress and advancement of the 
Hamilton National Bank is said to be 
due, in no small measure, to the wide 
business experience of its president. 
Mr. Emery was born in St. Louis in 
1878 and entered the steamship serv- 
ice early in life. Afterwards he was 
associated with various railroad in- 
terests in the Middle West. Later, 
in 1910, he became general purchasing 
agent of the Building and Grounds 
Committee of the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition held in Califor- 
nia. In 1915 he became general pur- 
chasing agent for the Thomas A. 
Edison interests and during the war 
he supervised the production and sale 
of large quantities of explosives. He 
entered the banking field with a wide 
knowledge of general business gained 
through his previous experience. 


account and for trust funds under its 
control; and, secondly, since it is the 
first entrance of the Illinois Merchants 


Trust Company into the real estate mort- 
gage field. 

Fundamentally the plan represents an 
application of the investment trust idea 
which has long been accepted in Eng- 
land. By the pooling of a large number 
of carefully selected investments in the 
limited field of high grade mortgages, it 
provides an unusual stability and distrib- 
ution of risk. 

Speaking of the new invesment, Roger 
K. Ballard, vice-president of the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company, in charge of 
the bond department of tnat institution, 
states that the decision to enter into the 
trust agreement was strongly influenced 
by a growing demand on the part of 
investors and financial houses for a real 
estate security which would have broad- 
er safeguards than those commonly of- 
fered. When the opportunity came to 
make an agreement with a house of such 
high standing as the Chicago Title & 








Fifty-Nine Years of Business Prestige 
Behind the Name 
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ASSETS $30,000,000 
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Complete Local Service 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New York) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 
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Trust Company, and it became possible 
to back the bonds with such unquestion- 
able security as this plans offers, the bank 
welcomed the opportunity to go ahead. 
The selection of the mortgages which 
provide the security is made by the Chi- 
cago Title & Trust Company, every 
mortgage being legal for the investment 
of trust funds under the Illinois law. 
No mortgage exceeds 60 per cent. of 














Foreign Languages 
Easily Learned 


The Berlitz Conversational Method makes 
the study of any foreign language a sur- 
a simple, easy and pleasant matter. 
Experienced native teachers. Day and 
Evening Classes and Individual Instruc- 
tion. Reasonable tuition. Call, write or 
phone for catalogue. 


TRIAL LESSON FREE 


NEW CLASSES 


in French, Spanish, Italian, German 
constantly forming 


BERLITZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


30 West 34th St. 
218 Livingston St., B’klyn. 


Penn. 1188 
Triangle 1946 
Over 300 branches throughout 

the world. 


Teachers will be sent to Financial and 
Industrial Institutions desiring to form 
Classes in their offices. 
































the trustee’s appraised value of the prop- 
erty. 

In excess of the par value of the new 
bonds issued there is a 10 per cent. mar- 
gin of additional real estate mortgages 
supplied out of the trustee’s own holdings 
and held in a special protective fund. 
The soundness of the selection of mort- 
gages by the trustee is indicated by the 
trustee’s forty years of experience as a 
purchaser of real estate mortgages in 
large amount for its own investment 
as well as for trust funds under its con- 
trol. During these forty years purchases 
by the trustee have been in excess of 
$200,000,000, of which more than $50, 
000,000 is now being carried for the 
trustee’s own account and in trust funds. 
In the few instances in which foreclosures 
have been necessary, the net result to 
date has been a substantial profit. 

The first series of the new security, 
constituting an issue of $2,000,000, is 
being brought out in denominations of 
$10,000, $1000 and $500. 


WELTON JOINS MEYER BOTH 


ARTHUR D. Welton, well known in the 
financial advertising field from his work 
with the Continental and Commercial 
Banks of Chicago, has been engaged by 
the Meyer Both Bank Service, Chicago, 
as counsel for its clients. Mr. Welton 
will supervise the creation of all service 
material and will be available to discuss 
with clients their problems of new busi 
ness and advertising plans. 
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MIAMI BANKERS BUY HOLLY- 
WOOD, FLORIDA, BANK 


E. C. RoMFH, president of the First 
National Bank of Miami, and other of- 
ficials of that bank or its subsidiaries 
have bought a controlling interest in the 
Hollywood Bank and Trust Company, 
Hollywood, Fla., according to a recent 
announcement. . 

The bank will be reorganized as the 
First National Bank of Hollywood, with 
a capital of $100,000 and a surplus of 
$100,000. It was founded and formerly 
controlled by J. W. Young, developer of 
Hollywood, and his associates. 

The Hollywood bank is the fourth of 
a chain controlled by the First National 
of Miami. The others are the First 
Trust and Savings Bank of Miami, the 
First National Bank of Miami Beach 
and the First National Bank of Coral 
Gables. The last mentioned is now in 
the process of organization. 


STEPHEN BAKER RE-ELECTED 
CLEARING HOUSE HEAD 


STEPHEN Baker, president of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, was re- 
elected head of the New York Clearing 
House Committee, at a recent meeting, 
and Walter E. Frew, president of the 
Corn Exchange Bank, succeeded Charles 
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Greenville, S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 


Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
| Charleston, 8. C. 
| Norwood Nat. Bank Carolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, 8. C, Columbia, 8. C. 


| Capital $ 1,100,000.00 
| Surplus — 650,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
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E. Mitchell, head of the National City 
Bank, as chairman of the clearing house 
committee. 

Clarence E. Bacon was re-elected man- 
ager; Edward L. Beck, assistant manager; 
and Charles A. Hanna, examiner. Theo- 
dore Hetzler, president of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Bank, heads the conference commit- 
tee; Mortimer H. Buckner, chairman of 
the New York Trust Company, nominat- 
ing committee; Samuel Woolverton, vice- 
president Hanover National, the admis- 
sions committee, and J. Wray Cleveland, 
vice-president Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company, the arbitration committee. 

Check exchanges for the year set a 
record at $293,443,346,914, compared 
with $276,873,934,638 for the year 
ended September 30, 1925. The total 
exchanges since the clearing house was 
formed, seventy-three years ago, are in 
excess of $5,000,000,000,000. 





EXTENSION OF THE STABILIZATION 
PRINCIPLE 


Editor THE BANKERS MAGAZINE: 


Sir: After many years of banking serv- 
ice I am now happily relieved of the 
cares and anxieties incident to that call- 
ing, and in the retirement of private life 
am enabled to devote my time to scien- 
tific pursuits, for which—to speak 
truthfully—I had a hankering even in 
the days when I was fumbling over ledg- 
ers, cash and accounts in the bank. 

Recent proposals for stabilizing the 
purchasing power of gold have naturally 
attracted my attention, and lately I have 
hit upon a happy extension of this same 
principle, which, I am convinced, will 
be well received by your readers, more 
especially by those who during the last 
summer have experienced great incon- 
venience from the extreme heat. 

By studying the plan for stabilizing 
the dollar I was led to the contemplation 
of fluctuations in other fields. “Why,” 
I said to myself, “should there be ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, any more than 
there should be a high and low in the 
price level?” 

The more I studied the subject the 
more convinced I became, that while 
some people profited by the variations 
in temperature—the dealer in ice when 
the mercury was high and the dealer in 
coal when it was low—the people as a 
whole would be better off if the tempera- 
ture could be stabilized and present ex- 
tremes avoided. I was furthermore con- 
vinced that this could be done as readily 
in the one case as in the other. That is, 
if prices could be stabilized so could the 
extreme variations of temperature be 
prevented. The question was merely 
how? 

At last, after many experiments, most 
of which were unsuccessful and showed 
I was on the wrong track, I hit upon 
the following ingenious scheme. 

My first great discovery was that the 
fault so commonly found with the 
weather really arose from defects in the 
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instrument commonly used to record 
the fluctuations in temperature. 

The real problem, if we were to have 
stable temperature, was to construct a 
thermometer that would be insensible to 
variations in temperature; that would, 
in fact, adjust itself automatically to 
these variations, just as the jumping dol- 
lar adjusts itself to price fluctuations. 

Assuming that 65 degrees would 
be the normal level of temperature, 
as 100 is considered the normal 
of the price level, I have constructed a 
new thermometer on the following sim 
ple plan. Degrees of temperature are 
indicated exactly the same as on ther 
mometers now in use, since I have 
thought it desirable to introduce my in- 
vention with as little disturbance as pos 
sible of existing prejudices. But where: 
in my instrument radically differs from 
the old thermometer is right here: We 
have been using thermometers with a 
fixed scale indicating the degrees of heat 
and cold, so that when the mercury went 
up to ninety, we said, “It is hot,” and 
when it went down to zero, we said, “It 
is cold;” whereas in my new thermome’ 
ter, the scale representing the degrees, in 
stead of being fixed, is movable. In other 
words, as the temperature rises the scale 
moves upward thus causing the tip of 
the bulb of mercury to remain constant 
at 65 degrees; conversely, as the mercury 
begins traveling toward zero, the scale 
moves downward, preserving always the 
normal temperature already indicated 
Just how this result is achieved mechan 
ically, of course, constitutes the secret of 
my invention. 

An even further extension of this sim 
ple principle of stabilization is at least 
within the range of possibilities. It wil 
be seen, I think, that the principle is a’ 
plicable to the calendar as well as to the 
thermometer. As we may relieve our 
selves of the annoyances due to heat and 
cold by stabilizing the thermometer, © 
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may we arrest the flight of time by hav- 
ing the calendar itself move backward 
as time flies. 

Stated scientifically, we achieve sta- 
bility by correspondingly varying the 


measuring unit. As applied to prices, 
we should get exactly the same result by 
changing the pound, the yard and the 
bushel. Truly yours, 
STABILIZER. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


CoRPORATION SECRETARY'S GUIDE. By 
William H. Crow. N. Y.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. $10. 


ANYONE who might question the need 
for such a publication as William H. 
Crow’s “Corporation Secretary’s Guide,” 
needs only a glance through the con- 
tents of the book to change his question 
for another—that is, how the corporation 
secretaries have managed to get along 
without it, since it is, admittedly, the 
first work of this sort published. 

The duties of a corporation secretary 
are, indeed, so many and varied, that the 
entire first two chapters of the book are 
taken up with defining them. The re- 
mainder of the dissertation discusses these 
duties and gives the methods by which 
they may be most easily carried on, as 
taken from the personal experience of 
hundreds of the leading corporation 
secretaries of the country. 

No attempt is made to give a solution 
to every problem which may come up in 
a secretary's work. The author includes 
only such material as the majority of the 
secretaries who were consulted approved 
for insertion, so that the book might 
either serve as a guide to a new incum- 
bent, enabling him to acquire easily the 
information necessary to the performance 
of his duties, or to supply a few prece- 
dents and suggestions on obscure matters 
to the seasoned office holder. 

The guide is exceptionally complete in 
that it gives explanations of the methods, 
forms and precedents used by secretaries 
of large and small corporations in all 
phases of corporate procedure, corpora- 


tion law, commercial law, tax law and 
legal facts pertaining to the relation of 
the company to the state and Federal gov- 
ernments, to other companies and to in- 
dividuals. It explains how and why the 
corporation secretary usually supple- 
ments the functions of each of the of- 
ficers, not only in all matters relating to 
corporate procedure, but also in respect 
to the issuance of company reports and 
taking action in important corporation 
matters at the proper time. 

Qualifications of the English secretary, 
and his training, are viewed in compari- 
son with those of the American corpora- 
tion secretary. The latter may have any 
one of several kinds of previous training 
—law, real estate or even a minor sten- 
ographic position or clerkship. His es- 
sential qualifications are noted as “care, 
accuracy, common sense, good memory, 
alertness, analytical ability, tact, patience, 
system, calmness, thoroughness, prompt- 
ness and uniform courtesy.” 

Desirable, too, are a knowledge of ac- 
counting, sufficient familiarity with law 
to interpret intelligently the Federal, 
state and municipal statutes referring to 
corporations, a good working knowledge 
of parliamentary law, preliminary train- 
ing in corporate organization and man- 
agement by experience and study, ability 
to meet people, and ability to take sten- 
ographic notes. 

To a man endowed with the above 
qualifications, armed with Dr. Crow’s 
practical and exhaustive guide book, and 
given an opportunity to use both, nothing 
in the realm of corporation secretaryship 


should be impossible. 
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Are your 
windows 
bringing in 
business ? 


Banks all over the country are waking 
up to the tremendous new-business 
possibilities of window displays. At- 
tractive, scientifically arranged dis- 
plays actually bring folks into your 
bank and create business for all de- 
partments. How this is done is 


described in 


101 Window 
Displays 


By M. E. Chase 


This book is not based on theory or 
guess-work but is the result of many 
years’ study by the author and a care- 
ful investigation of the methods used 
by banks and investment houses that 
have been most successful. 


A feature of the book is the careful 
description of 101 original displays for 
all departments of banking. 


But don’t take our word for this. 
Send for and examine this book at 
your own desk at our risk. Mail the 
coupon below TODAY. 








Bankers Publishing Company, 

71 Murray Street, New York. 
You may send me a copy of 101 
WINDOW DISPLAYS by M. E. 
Chase on 10 days’ approval. At the 
end of 10 days I will either send you 
my check for $5.00 or return the book. 














APPLIED BUDGETING. By Henry Bruere 
and Arthur Lazarus. Chicago: A, W. 
Shaw Company. $7.50. 


AT the present time there is considerable 
published information regarding budget 
procedure, methods of budget organiza: 
tion, the proper budget period, etc., but 
there is a dearth of information available 
in concise form to assist executives in 
working out definite budget procedures 
suited to their specific requirements. In 
“Applied Budgeting,” Henry Bruere, 
third vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, and Arthur 
Lazarus, consultant with the same or 
ganization, supply what has heretofore 
been lacking. 

In the first chapter the authors lay 
down a series of fundamental budgeting 
principles, applying to every type or va’ 
riety of business. Then for eleven specific 
industries they explain just how to use 
these principles to organize, install and 
operate a budget system of control. 

The industries included are oil com 
panies, railroads, banks, newspapers and 
magazines, construction and contracting 
companies, metal working, department 
stores, canneries, hotels, ice cream and 
garment manufacturers. Every step is 
clearly charted, the exact forms to fol- 
low and use are illustrated, figures given 
for operation and selling expense ratios, 
forecasts of earnings and expense, special 
ways to get sales quotas and estimate fu’ 
ture demand. 

In addition, the authors show how to 
apply the principles of the budget to all 
types of business. 


NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS 


In connection with the nation-wide dis 
cussions of paying and non-paying check 
ing accounts, the committee on 

costs and county credit bureaus of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association has pub 
lished an interesting and timely pamphlet 


- entitled, “Does the Account Pay?” 


it is presented a plan for the analysis of 
accounts, with forms that may be 
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for the purpose, and also a form for 
monthly analysis of receipts and dis- 
bursements and undivided profits of a 
bank. 


A GUIDE to the Far East for the commer- 
cial traveler, but convenient also as a 
reference book for the casual traveler, 
tourist, journalist or economic investiga- 
tor, has been published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. “The Commercial 
Traveler's Guide to the Far East” con- 
tains 400 pages of comprehensive and 
detailed information in regard to the 
principal trading areas of the Far East, 
including Australia. Maps of the im- 
portant countries are an added feature. 


A SECOND edition of Paine’s Analysis of 
the Federal Reserve Act will shortly be 
published by the author, former State of 
New York Bank Superintendent, Willis 
S. Paine. The first edition of the book 
is exhausted and no longer in print. The 
first edition was published by The 
Bankers Publishing Company. 


“THE Cotton Growing Countries” is the 
subject of a book edited by John H. Hub- 
back of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome, and published by 
P. S. King & Son, Ltd., Westminster, 
London, S. W. I. The production, trade 
and consumption, present and potential, 
of each of seventy-nine cotton growing 
countries is included, with statistics of 
annual areas under cultivation and yearly 
production. 


A PAMPHLET has been published by the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association giving 
a report of the fourth annual tour of in- 
spection made by the committee on agri- 
culture of the association in August of 
this year. The foreword by Clark Ham- 
mond, president of the state association, 
describes the success of the tour, which 
was made in co-operation with the exten- 
sion department of the Pennsylvania 
State College. 


A symMposiuM on the branch banking 
question is a booklet entitled “Liberty or 


Absentee Landlordism” by Andrew Jay 
Frame, chairman of the board Waukesha 
National Bank, Waukesha, Wis., and ex- 
chairman of the Anti-Branch Bankers’ 
Association of the United States. 


“SOLVING the Farm Riddle” is the title 
of a new book by Edward Jerome Dies 
and published by Pascal Covici, Chicago. 
THE “Executives’ Bulleun,” published 
by the Union Trust Company of De- 
troit, Mich., consists of a digest of cur- 
rent articles on business, selected from 
leading periodicals. 


NEW BOOKS 


MAKING MONEY HAPPILY: TWELVE 
Tips ON SUCCESS AND HAPPINESS. By 
Herbert N. Casson, N. Y.: B. C. 
Forbes. $2. 

THE UNITED STATES Oi Poticy. By 
John Ise. New Haven, Conn.: Yale. 
$7.50. 

THE TAXATION OF INHERITANCE. By 
John William Shultz. Boston: 
Houghton. $3. 

WEALTH, VIRTUAL WEALTH AND 
DEBT; THE SOLUTION OF THE ECOo- 
NOMIC PARADOX. By Frederick Soddy. 
N. Y.: Dutton $3.50. 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO BusINEss. By Percival 
White. N. Y.: Holt. $4. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TION; A STupy OF LABOR AND CapPI- 
TAL IN CO-OPERATION. By Paul Peri- 
gord. N. Y.: Appleton. $3. 

THE Democratic Way oF LiFe. By 
Thomas Vernon Smith. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. $1.75. 

THE FINANCE OF FOREIGN TRADE; A 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE OPERA- 
TIONS OF BANKER AND MERCHANT. 
By William Frederick Spalding. N. 
Y.: Pitman. $2.25. 

CREATING AND CONSERVING ESTATES; 
Co-OPERATION BETWEEN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AND TRUST COMPANIES. By 
Alexander C. Robinson and Edward 
A. Woods. N. Y.: F. S. Crofts, $3. 





